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PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR QUALITY AND VARIETY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
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| New for Mademoiselle 


JACKET 
SUITS 


WITH BRAID 
EMBROIDERY 


Of Traversine or J uina— 
the new and exclusive fab- 


rics of the custom tailors. 


(Right) Two-Piece Suit of 
Traversine with braid embroi- 
dered wrap-around jacket 
of heavy silk crépe, tying with 
sash bow; graystone with navy 
blue braid embroidery, ramie 
tan with self-or navy blue 
with gray; wrap- 89,50 


around skirt. 


(Left) Three-P lece S uit of 
Juina in parakeet green, moth 
gray, vablhalla blue or tiger 
lily with self color braid em- 


broidered jacket; separate 


blouse of contrasting color 
silk crépe matching jacket 
lining; draped 

yoked skirt. 145.00 


(Sizes 14 to 20 years) 


Suit Shop for Mademoiselle 
Second Floor 


Without a 
coat the 
three-piece 
suit becomes 


a frock 


Charge Accounts Solicited 








Franklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 
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aSportswomans Warlrobe in Spring 


54—SPORTS-TYPE SUIT of 
imported English homespun in 
oak, Frey stone or ivory with 


new three-button sack coat and 
triangle pockets. Skirt 
pocketed to match. 68.00 


56—SPORTS-TYPE FROCK 
of plaid Viyella flannel on green, 
blue or henna unds, in 
straightline model with pock- 
ets; detachable collar 

and cuffs of ivory linen. 3 8.00 


58—TOPCOAT OF DAKKA 
CLOTH, a new version of cam- 
el’s hair coating in natural 
color, developed in a smart 
belted raglan model 

for seb or motor. 78.00 
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(42)SUIT-COSTUME FOR WOMEN— 


of fine navy blue twill with side-fastened 


coat treated with loop braid; draped gown 
with decorative crepe silk bodice em- 
broidered in tinsel and silk floss. Bodice 
in Lanvin green, French blue, pecan or 
gray Bee a aR ee "100.00 


Women’s sizes 34 to 44 


The Specially Shops of Orizinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 


Sidek as tencd 
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Suit Costume 
(44)SUIT-COSTUME FOR MISSES— 


of fine navy blue twillcord, reproduction 
of a Jeanne Hallée model, with ile Aistecad 


coat and crepe silk top frock, both treated... 


with embroidery of linked rings. Bodice 
and trimmings in Lanvin green, Madeleine 
rose, Lanvin blue or oak. - - 88.00 


Misses’ sizes 14 to 18 years. 
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Today—in a similar period of readjustment—her 
daughter and her granddaughter are finding in 
Belding’s Silks that same enduring beauty. 

The radiant hue, the matchless surface, the “luxury 
look”’ of every Belding’s Silk bespeak a fabric in 
which all the strength of the original pure silk 
has been faithfully conserved. 


were equally important in the reconstruction of our national life 
chose Belding’s Silks for her dresses. 


FTER THE CIVIL WAR—WHEN BEAUTY AND ECONOMY 





grandmother 


Belding’s Silks are versatile, too, with colors and 
weaves to develop the smartest inspiration of 
Fashion in gowns, linings or lingerie. 

Time and money may be invested in Belding’s 
Silks with entire confidence—their quality has 
proved trustworthy through sixty years of silk style 
and our name on the selvage is your guarantee. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY, 9002 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Deldino's 


cMakers of Enduring Silks for Gowns, Linings, Lingerie 
also Spool and Embroidery Silks to match 
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Sprine—and the Costume Tailleur 
for —MademoseHe —America 
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Of cordine, in graystone, tan or navy. The detachable Of piquetine, in navy, graystone or barley. The 
blouse, with fringed sash, is of figured silk. The embroi- detachable blouse is made of figured silk crepe, 
dered coat, which has the smart side fastening, is lined the coat lining being of the same _ material. 
with silk matching the blouse. Price $100.00 Price $95.00 


Of piquetine, in navy, graystone or barley. The modish coat is studded with 
artificial gems. The attached blouse-top, which is similarly ornamented, 
is of silk crepe and terminates in the new kerchief sash. Price $155.00 


@. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
Thirty-fourth Street NEW YORK Thirty-fifth Street 
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Meeting the exacting demands of 
the most exacting women 


HE women of fashion, of discrimination and good taste! How hard 
it is to please them, yet how very much worth while. 


Very exacting are their demands upon the skill of the corset maker. 
And very skillfully are these demands met—with the aid of KEentastic, 
the knitted elastic found in the finest corsets. 


“It must be fashionable”— that is, styled to help the figure conform 
to the lines of the prevailing fashions. KENLAsTic is an outstanding 
success in the voguish all-elastic and the broche-elastic corset. 


“It must be comfortable.” Kentastic is firm enough to give the neces- 
sary support, mold and correct the lines of the figure—yet flexible 
for perfect ease and freedom of movement. 


“It must be beautiful.” As richly beautiful and distinctive as any figured 
satin or broche is the Kentastic knitted in pleasing patterns and 
delicate colors for the finest corsets of well-known makers. 


The corset fashioned with Kentastic may be laundered without injuring 
its elasticity and fit—a virtue that appeals to the fastidious woman. 


The newest models in well-known makes of corsets will show the 
beautiful new patterned KEnzastic. 


JAMES R. KENDRICK CO., Inc. 


Germantown Ave. & Pastorius St., PHILADELPHIA 
205 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


enlasti¢ 


REG US PAT. OFF. 


The knitted clastic for fine corsets 


and brassieres 
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NAN is sweet and shy, but proud, in her quiet little way, ot 
her new woolen coat. It has a darling round shirred 
yoke, and a detachable hand-scalloped over-collar of silk 
pongee. Drop lining of sateen. In rose, Copenhagen or 
tan. Sizes 1 to 3 years. $8.74. Her new bonnet has a 
smart turned-up brim of straw. $2.89 


PAT feels that girls should be allowed to join the Navy, for 
she knows how becoming her sailor rig is. Her well-tailored 
regulation reefer is made of all wool cheviot, with dashing 
brass buttons, patch pockets and truly nautical insignia and 
white braid. Sateen lined. 
years. $10.74. A swagger tam to match has a white wool 
pompom right on top, and is silk lined. $2.89 


In navy blue. Sizes 1 to 6 


MEG adores the way she can roll the collar on her coat. 
It’s made of soft woolen material in camel’s hair finish. In 
natural color, soft as swan’s down and ever so warm! 
Double-breasted, convertible collar, one piece back and 
sleeves, full cuff, deep slit pockets. Sizes 2 to 6 years. $16.74. 
Her close-fitting hat is vastly becoming, particularly the 
fly-away grosgrain ribbons which trim it. $3.39 


PEG wears her spring cape with all the poise of her “debbie” 
older sister. It does inspire one to feel grown-up for it’s 
made of diagonal fleece, with a charming stitched collar of 
broadcloth, finished with a tiny tie. 
could be desired, wide and full. 
hagen and tan. Sizes 3 to 6 years. 
little sailor has a broadly rolling brim and is made of fine 
straw with long grosgrain ribbon streamers. $3.89 


HERALD Ht. Macy, & YORKo 


Silk lined. In Copen- 


JO-ANN looks demure here, but you should see how she 
frolics sometimes in her comfy little coat of homespun 
tweed. It is trimmed with hand embroidered posies, on 
bell sleeves and patch pockets. In tan, rose and Copenhagen. 
Sizes2 to 6 years. $7.74. Tam to match of tweed with soft 
straw band. $2.69 


The flare is all that 


$7.74. Her correct 
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THE SIX BEST SPRING MODELS 
from SIX GREAT PARIS HOUSES 


pp RIS has held her Spring openings! One new creation after another 
has been viewed, appraised. But which few of the many shown will 
be successful, accepted as “‘the thing,’’ dominate the mode this Spring? In 
order to select for you these few successful models, Harper’s Bazar has asked 
its Paris editor, Baron de Meyer, to go to six of the greatest Paris houses 
and from each collection select that one model which is the outstanding 
feature of the collection. Photographed by Baron de Meyer, these six im- 
portant Spring models will be shown, each occupying a full page in the 


April Harper’s Bazar 
ANNUAL SPRING FASHIONS NUMBER 





Eighteen Pages from Paris 


In addition to Baron de Meyer's personal selections, 
there will be a very complete review of the Paris 
Spring Openings in the April Harper’s Bazar. All 
of the collections of the principal houses will be re- 
ported with many illustrations of their most desir- 
able new creations. 


The Hat this Spring 


Yes, we mean the hat. For there is one particular 
shape that every well-dressed woman will be 


wearing this Spring. What is this shape? Ah, 
wait for the April Harper’s Bazar. In this issue 
it will be shown in all its delightful variations. 


Paris Accessories You May Buy 


Our new feature of showing new and unusual 
Paris accessories—bags, jewelry, gloves. shoes, 
etc.—that you may buy through the Paris office 
of Harper’s Bazar has already proved a great 
success. A very interesting collection has been 
chosen for the April issue. 


dealers on March 31st. 


It Really Is Necessary This Time 


Publishers in telling you to be sure to secure your copy of a mag- 
azine early are apt to cry “Wolf!” too often; but in the case of 
this important Annual Spring Fashions Number of Harper’s 
Bazar it really is quite necessary to warn you to secure your 
copy promptly. The demand is large—the supply limited. 
The April Harper’s Bazar will be on sale at all good news- 


Golf-costumes from London 


If there’s one thing the English do a little bit better 
than anybody else, it’s the designing and making 
of sports clothes. And why not? The English 
invented sports clothes. Two pages of the smart- 
est golf-costumes London has produced for Spring 
will be shown in the April Harper’s Bazar. 


Also—the Lure of Good Fiction 


You may think, in this important Spring fashions 
number, we have neglected fiction. Not at all! 
W. J. Locke’s and Cosmo Hamilton’s novels will 
continue and there will be short stories by Richard 
Washburn Child, Phyllis Duganne and John 


Russell. 


By Our Ambassador to Italy 


We want to call attention especially to Richard 
Washburn Child’s story—-‘‘Keats Shadd’’—in 
the April Harper’s Bazar. Our Ambassador to 
Italy has written a powerful tale placed against 
the rich Italian background. It is one of those 
unusual stories that are both subtle and thrilling. 
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Three Fitting Examples of Stewart & Co Value 
COSTUME SUITS for SPRING 


THREE-PIECE 


1000—Conceived by Phillippe et 
Gaston and accurately reproduced 
by Stewart & Co., this charmingly 
becoming three-piece costume suit 
of silk Montana crepe will instantly 
win favor with the fastidious woman 
or miss. Its graceful lines are quite 
different and decidedly Parisian. 
Embroidery, in a new design, adorns 
the bodice of dress and corresponds 
with that on collar and cuffs of 


jacket. In Black with White or Tan 
embroidery or Cocoa with Tan 
embroidery. $124.50 


1001—A “Mah Jong” costume, con- 
sisting of coat and dress. The coat 
reveals a new treatment of elaborate 
embroidery in multi-colors, while 
the dress shows Fashion’s newest 
note—tiny pleatings. Skilfully de- 
veloped in Black Mongol Crepe. 

$139.50 


1002—A strikingly original costume 
suit of fine silk crepe. The box jacket 
is quite appealing with its lavish 
embroidery and the dress is as 
equally pleasing with its novel up- 
standing tucks and artful drape. The 
bodice part of dress is of heavier 
silk crepe and enhanced by artistic 
embroidery. In Black or Navy with 
Tan embroidery. $129.50 


Fifth Avenue Stewart $, Jo 0, at 37th Street 


Correct Apparel orWomen& Misses 


Book of Spring and Summer Fashions sent free upon request 
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g occasion when th Barbara Lee 
model of Crépe Romaine would not be 
delightfully appropriate Beaded in tri- 


and laced with 
lor, it ts pin-tucked 
in frequent clusters. In Lanvin Green, 
Lanvin Blue, Orchid or Grey, sizes 14 to 


20), rnclu 4 $39, 50. 





YVONNE 


i af 
be n | rious te . Barbara Lee 
uree thi iit Satin Cantor frock 
R r rot Val lace ador t} 
a2. hile 4) gird ; ga 

r / h Nec I 4 na ig? 
an } ou ma / rom Gr 
vith Gr lace, Cocoa with C 1 lace and 
Li n Blue with Ecru la 1 ld 

0 20 lusive, $39.50. 


L. S. Avres & Company 
q Indianapolis, Ind 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
Newark, N. ] 


The Bon Marché 
Seattle, Wash. 


Bullock’s 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


i © 1923, By R.R. A. 


























SILK FROCKS FOR THE MISS 
BY BARBARA LEE 


ach one expressive ot youth’s own Springtime 
—each combining lovely silk with the exquisite 
workmanship characteristic of Barbara lLce. 


And at such a tiny price! 
pay far more to secure frocks of such charm and 
value. Those illustrated are only four of the new 
Spring models and you will find a complete 


showing at the sixteen stores listed below. 


One is accustomed to 


Each 


frock bears the unmistakable signature of 


Boodlrona ¢¢ 


Barbara Lee frocks are shown exclusively 


The Dayton Company 
Minneapolis, Minn 


The Emporium 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


int 


he stores listed in this advertisement. 
The J. L. Hudson Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Lasalle & Koch Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
The F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ODETTE 


(Right) Spring itself is in each line of 
this youthful frock of flat crépe. The 
puffed and corded sleeves and the net 
yoke embroidered in color are inter- 
esting departures from the usual. Flower 
ornaments grace each side of the fashionable 
basque and contrast with the color of the 
frock, which may be Rust, Navy or Cocoa. 
In sizes 14 to 20, inclusive, $39. 50. 






JEANNE 


Pleats play a prominent réle in this girlish 
frock of flat crépe. The mousquetaire cuff 
and the smart side insert are of contrasting 
crépe embroidered in color. The slender, 
youthful lines, the unusually fine workman- 
ship and the firm quality of the silk are all 
typical of Barbara Lee. Navy with Copen, 
Cocoa with Brown, Black with Copen, in 
sizes 14 to 20, inclusive, $39. 50. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Woodward & Lothrop 


Sacramento, Cal. 
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AS so easy to secure 
She Morld eo 
Most Beautiful Silks 
Sust look for this name 
on the selvage 
\PALL ae 


Silks de Luxe + 


HOOS-HOO . KLO-KA  KLO-KANNA — SUZANNA CREPE : A! 
PUFF-UP THISLDU MOLLY ©’ CREPE ROSHANARA | 3 a E 
CHINCHILLA SATIN INDESTRUCTIBLE CHIFFON VOILE 


dine Mallinson Si and Mark 
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on your next trip abroad 


Canadian Pacific 
Agencies in the United 


States and Canada 
ATLANTA 

49 N. Forsyth St. 
BOSTON 

105 Boylston St. 
BUFFALO 

160 Pearl St. 
CHICAGO 

40 N. Dearborn St. 
CINCINNATI 

430 Walnut St. 
CLEVELAND 

1040 Prospect Ave. 
DETROIT 

1239 Griswold St. 
DULUTH 

Soo Line De pot 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

601 Ry. Express Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 

605 S. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

611 Second Ave. S. 
MONTREAL 

141 St. James St 
NEW YORK 

Madison Ave. at 44th 
PHILADELPHIA 

Locust and 15th St. 
PITTSBURGH 

340 Sixth Ave 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

55 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

675 Market St. 


SEATTLE 

608 Second Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 

420 Locust St. 
TACOMA 


1113 Pacific Ave 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1419 New York Ave. 


IDE in a two wheeled Japanese jin 
rikisha through pink cherry lanes in 
the springtime. See Fujiyama, sacred 

mountain, towering serenely over a nation 
just emerging from Middle Age feudalism 
into Twentieth Century modernism 
the art and charm of an antique world, 
combined with the ingenious comforts of 
the new. 


After cherry blossoms come great purple 
wistaria, gorgeous iris, lotus and peony. 
And in the Autumn—chrysanthemums. 
A “Flowery Kindom” indeed» With 
gold roofed temples among the blossoms. 


And China, her Great Wall, a thousand 
miles long, now crumbling like some 
of her most ancient customs. See 
the “Forbidden City” of Peking. See 
Canton, a teeming epitome of Chinese life 
and color. Seoul,in Korea. Mukden in 
Manchuria. Shanghai, meeting place for 
cosmopolitans. Take a trip down the 
Yangtse-Kiang, a Broadway of junks and 
houseboats. 


Manila. The old walled city built by 
Spain. New suburbs laid out like parks. 
A fascinating mixture of old and new— 
America in the Orient. 


Four Canadian Pacific Empresses—fastest 
steamers on the Pacific—sail fortnightly 
from Vancouver, B.C. With accommoda- 
tions equal to the finest Trans-Atlantic 
lines. Everything Canadian Pacific 
standard—there is none better. Canadian 
Pacific representatives residing at each 
port will serve you ashore. Overland 
tours arranged to cover Japan, China, 
Korea. Consult the nearest Canadian 
Pacific agent. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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Easter Greetings 


Send a Springtime gift from Sherry to 
make her Easter Morn a joyous one. 
Sweets for post- Lenten indulgence,— 
their lovely boxes to be treasured as 
useful souvenirs. 

Sherry Chocolates and Bon Bons. Easter Baskets. 


Table Decorations. Easter Novelties, Painted Boxes. 
Wedding Cakes. Favors, 


The selection and arrangement of mail order gifts is a 
matter of special pride and effort in Sherry service. 


SHERRY SHOPS 


300 Park Avenue, N.Y Sth Avenue at 58th St., N.Y. Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. 
and 


6 rue Castiglione, Paris 




















THAT 
LONGING— 


| to Get away 
S omewhere 








ig comes with the 
first Spring day! 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Large choice of escorted tours; fre- And why not make 
quent departures; itineraries of va- 
rious lengths; wide range in fares 


accordingtotour. Bestleadership. | | 


Complete, pre-arranged Indepen- 
dent Travel—at all times—covering 
transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing, guide service, 
motor and airplane tours, etc., for 
families, individuals and small 
patties. 


this year the year for 
the trip? The 
Harper’s Bazar 
Travel Bureau will 
be glad to help with 
your plans, to give 


Exclusive features, with the unique you any sort of in- 


services of COOK’S Organization 
and its competent local staff at 
every main point. 


formation you may 
Address 


your inquiries to 


require. 


COOK’S Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by S.S. TUSCANIA—from New York | | 
June 30. A magnificent itinerary— | | 
63 days. | 


THOS. COOK % SON 


245 Broadway NewYork 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


119 West 4oth Street 
New York 
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More style—more quality 
more service in 


HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


These coats are made to give 
you all the good style a well- 
dressed woman wants; to give 
you finer fabrics than you ever 
had before and better tailoring 
These coats will give you more 
wear than you're accustomed 
to get; the prices are moderate ,4 


Style Book—send for a copy 


to Chicago or New Youn" “— 
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\pringtime _ 


trees decked out with the tender 





























finery of young foliage —grasses em- 
broidered with flowers whose bright 


colors gladden theeye 
and cheer theheart with 
their message of warm 
breezes and soft skies. 


Betty Wales has 
matched the charm 
of the season with 
charming new dresses 
and coats that inter- 
pret perfectly the 
commands of the 
most popular of ty- 
rants— Dame Fashion. 


Betty Wales Dresses 
and Coats can only be 
found in one store in 
any town. Visit the 











Betty Wales store in 


your locality today, if only for the 
sheer enjoyment of seeing the 
spring models now being shown. 


(Betty Wales, Dressmakers 


Department 312, Betty Wales Bldg., NewYork City 


Betty Wales Dresses and Coats are unconditionally guaranteed 
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MERICAN women have’ wood finishes—makes it easy 50/t turquoise, apricot ana opalescent 


learnedthateffectivehome to select units harmonizing 4“? merge here into a rich harmo- 
ny with the Chinese blue of the room- 


decoration begins with the with any scheme of decoration. (7, vay, Liab end dinedlouiinn, 
choice offurniturewhichunites Jy character and eriduring the curtains may be made of silk repp, 
essential comfort and authen- value, Simmons mattresses and taffeta, chambray or mercerized pop- 


fic beauty of line and finish. springs match the high quality 'f-,edmauoe founen Sarhetrtin 
The quiet charm of Simmons of Simmons beds. Made to fit ig voile or grenadine. Lamp shades 
beds lendsgracetoguestcham- all types and widths of beds. of apricot silk. Beds by Simmons, the 
bersin town orcountry houses Mattresses are priced from  <4stor design, in soft ivory with high 
and lures the spirit of space $12.50 to $100 for the luxuri- lights in matt gold, medallions in 
into tiny apartments and sim-  ousPurple Label.” Delivered £727» 70% 44 g0/d, and gold panel 

oi ei, 4 3 moldings. Beds may be hadalsoinjade 
ple dwellings. A wide range toyouinsealed and dust-proof green and gold or in soft blue and 
of color—including all wanted cartons. All built for sleep. go/dwithpanclsin tempered turquoise, 


SIMMON S 


“Beds -Mattresses:Springs 
BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Bloomers 
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“ARCADY”™ 

A suggestion of the appealing and 
always becoming peasant costume 
lurks in this adorable flat crepe 
gown with its flowing sleeves and 
bandings of wool and silk braid. 
Clusters of crystal buttons weight 
the slashed sleeve openings in 
front and a soft girdle with ends 
of twisted fabrie and a crepe rose 
for fastening encircles the waist. 


“ANKRASTASIA”™ 
Imagine the joy of being clad in 
this dashing coat of dark blue 
Poiret twill with its full bloused 
back and its front panels and deep 
inset cuffs of colorful embroidery. 
The close collar is of corded twill 
fastened with gold ball buttons, 
while a large round ornament of 
black set with brilliants is placed 
at the left hip. 





Arcady 
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Anastasia 


eyerene Before the Most Critical Eyes 









x rieegaAr joy to know—when you 
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expresses your best self —your most charm- 


enter a smart tea room—when 
you lunch at an exclusive 
hotel—that your appearance 
ing personality. With what serene poise 
and self-confidence you meet your friends! 
How happily you enter into the spirit of 
the occasion, 

. The right clothes can make every social 
event a joyous success—can so interpret 
your vivacious youthful charm—as to make 
you a center of attraction. 


youth upon the wearer. Theirs is the dis- 
tinction of absolute individuality, of style 
that sets the fashion instead of merely fol- 
lowing it. The fresh, girlish simplicity of 
the three-piece suit “ 4/thena’”’, the Victorian 
charm of a frock like “ Arcady”, the French 
chic of a wrap such as “ Anastasia”, pro- 
claim their fortunate owner as a person of 
faultless taste. 

“House or YoutH” styles for Spring — 
the very modes illustrated here, and others 
equally appealing—await you in one of 
the best shops in your town. 





Frocks, Suits, and Wraps 


from the House oF YouTH 





have this happy faculty of con- 





Choose from them the models 


that express your own person- 





ality. If you do not locate them 





ferring vivid, sparkling, alluring 


easily, please write us. 


THE HOUSE OF YOUTH, 38 Easr zgru Srreet, New York, 7 Avenue de L’ Opera, Paris 

















cAlthena 


“SALTHEN A” 
Dark blue Poiret, always a spring 
favorite of youth, is here made 
into a bloused jacket strikingly 
braided about the close hip-line in 
pale bisque soutache. Several 
rows of matching soutache mark 
the cuffs, border and collar facing, 
while to the straight twill skirt 
with its ornamental rows of sou- 
tache at the waistline is attached 
a bisque crepe blouse printed with 
a bewitching Grecian design. The 
jacket lining is of matching crepe. 


“SUCCESS INKL, DRESS” 
Be sure to get your copy of 
this new House oF YouTH 
Fashion Magazine, showing 
correct attire for all occasions. 
If unobtainable at the HouUSE 
OF YouTH shop in your town, 
write tous direct. 
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JULIUS GROSSMAN: INC - NEW YORK: 


\ bbihvear -for Women 








Giving Quality a Name ~ 





HE prestige of Grossman footwear has been 
; attained through the perfection of an ideal in 
creating shoes whose predominance is exemplified in 


Quality -- Comfort -- Style | ( 
The recognition accorded Grossman footwear | 
since 1865 by discriminating dealers for excellence 


of material, master workmanship, and _ skillful 
design will be maintained under the name of 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, Inc. + + BROOKLYN - : NEW YORK 


~ 
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This little white ticker 

assures you a veil that will 

outwear ordinary seen 
eps, ive complete satistac- 

This is the sort of veil one 

meets.on Fifth Ave- 

nue —a bit daring, and 


‘very smart. 





Many women buy a 
number of different Van 
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Women like the convenience of Kotex 


Traveling, as a guest, or at home, Kotex is easy to dispose of 
And it is 
No other sanitary pad compares 


A SUPPLY of Kotex on the shelf is always a great convenience. 


by following simple directions found in each box. 
cheap enough to throw away. 
with it in this convenience. 


Ask for it by name. Stores everywhere sell Kotex. 
and resort centers. 


In cities, towns 
Department stores, drygoods,, and drug stores. 

These sanitary pads are a combination of cellucotton and 
fine, soft, white gauze. Cellucotton is a wonderful absorbent perfected 
during the war. Scientists say it is by far the most effective absorbent 
material. Nurses in France first used cellucotton to make sanitary 
pads, and Kotex came as a result of their recommendations. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
51 Chambers St., New York Factories: Neenah, Wis. 


Copyright 1923, C. P. C 


es ss Saad Oe IERE 


INEXPENSIVE, , COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and _SAFE — KOTEX 


$e SAREGAMA 
aevoseeosasonapeerpenennnrt 


Kotex cabinets are now 
being distributed in 
women’s rest-rooms 
everywhere—hotels, 
office buildings, restau- 
rants, theatres, an 
omnes fromwhich 
may be obtained one 
Kotex with two safety 
pins, in plain wrapper, 
for 10 cents. 


Nea” 


Regular Size, 12 for 65c 
Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 
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olonial Mother says. 


“My dear, you can’t possibly find a finer hair 
; I wore auburn ones 
when I was your age and I wear gray ones 
I’ve never found one, in all these 
years, that wasn’t perfect in color and shape. 
‘And there’s no question about it—they last 
longer than any other hair net I’ve ever seen!” 


net than Fashionette. 


today. 





f | M 
Shell Hair Pind 
To keep your hair in place, and as the 
finishing touch that adds distinction 
to an aristocratic coiffure, you must 
have Lady Dainty Shell or Amber 
Hair Pins. They look smart—they 
are practically unbreakable—they are 
smoothly polished—they match your 


hair. And they are the ultimate refine- 
ment of the smartly groomed woman. 
































Invisible HAIR NETS 


Jor Lovely Coiffures, 


OU would be amazed to learn how 

many women are able to keep their 
hair fashionable, fluffy, and neat, all at the 
same time. 
The way they do it is by wearing Fash- 
ionette Hair Nets—which have the luster, 
the texture and the color of your own 
hair—which are especially shaped to fit 
your coiffure—and which wear longer 
than any other hair net. 


A Free Book on How Society 
Dresses Its Hair 


If you want to know how the smartest 
society women dress their hair, you must 
have a copy of the 1923 edition of ‘‘ Society 


(lonial 








Samstag’s 


Coiffures” to keep in your dressing table 
drawer, together with your powder and 
your perfume—for it is quite as necessary 
to your personal charm! 

“Society Coiffures” tells you, by illustra- 
tion and explanation, just what are the 
most fashionable ways of dressing the 
hair today. It shows exactly how each 
effect is accomplished. And it will come 
to you free on request. 


For a fashionable hairdress, you must 
have a Fashionette. “Society Coiffures” 
will tell you why. Send for your copy 
today. Just drop us your name and 
address on a postal card, addressed to 
Samstag’s, New York. 





2 (Qualit 
Os ork y 


1200 Broadway 


Fashionette Hair Nets are 

on sale at department stores, 

specialty shops, and depend- 
able drug stores. 
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arts and decorations 





WIENER WERKSTAETTE 
of America 
581 Fifth Avenue 
ew 








art needlework 


NEEDLE * THREAD ARTS BU al 

16 West 47th St., New Yo 
Unique and unusual artic les of every Fie ription 
that needle and thread can make. 





INC. 








auction bridge 


ON BRIDGE SCORES 
Individually 
Agents wanted. 





YOUR OWN NAME 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in 
printed. Postpaid anywhere $2 
each Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
AUCTION BRIDGE STANDARDS. By Wilbur 
©. Whitehead. Simplest, clearest, most author- 








itative book on bidding and play of bridge. Copy 

2.00. F. A. Stokes Co., 443 4th Ave., Fo Ge 
MRS. ag the! 8 ~ WRIGHT 

Hotel St. George, Brook Main 10000 


Whitehead art of . dding and play 
Beginners or advanced players. Class or private 


LIDA ees GILDER, ae W. 57th St. 
Whitehead's Method 
Concentrated Bridge fo1 Beginners and Advanced 
Private Lessons--Classes—-Telephone Circle3053. 
MILTON C. WORK, LEADING AUTHORITY 
Announces new method of teaching—-short cut to 
masterful playing. Write for information to Milton 
Bradley Co., 83 Park Street, Springfield, Mass 


beauty & health 


Permanently Attractive Eyebrows; & Lashes. 
Darken them with Coloural Adds winsome ex- 
pression. Won't wash off. $1.20 ppd.; treatment 50c 
at Spiro's, 26 W. 38th St. and 34 W. 46th St., N. ¥ 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfuous hair (with roots) 
No electricity or poison Stood test 50 years 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th St., N. Y. ¢ 
“Derma Permurol."" <A painless process for re 
moving the old, faded skin and substituting a new, 
delicate one. Complete with directions for home 
application $35.00. Dr. Post, 730-5th Ave., N Cc 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, WARTS per- 
manently destroyed. Satisfaction insured. Electrol- 
heyy no pain. Physicians’ references. Tel. Van'bilt 
340, Florence Woodley, 507-5th Ave., N. Y. C 
MADAME BERTHE'S ZIP positively destroys 
hair with root. No electri ity or caustics. Free dem- 
onstration at office. Write for booklet. Mme 
Berthe, Specialist, Dept. SA, 562 5th Ave., N. ¥ 
BEAUTIFUL SKIN—YOURS! Balm-o-Lem (lemon 
lotion) softens and whitens: is not sticky. Makes face 
powder stay twice as long All good stores or by 
mall. Madame Berthe, Dept. B2, 562 5th Ave., N.Y 


EGG PACK for large pores. BLEACH PACK 
for tan and freckles. Home treatment or at our 
establishment under expert care of Ruth Frey, 
574 5th Ave., at 46th St.. Tel. Bryant 5676 

WHY LOOK OLD? Use Jeunesse Massage Cream 
$1.00 and tone up your skin with Jeunesse Wrinkle 
Lotion $2.00. If unable to obtain, write Jeunesse, 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 


SAGGING CHEEKS LIFTED PERFECTLY 
Wrinkles smoothed out, contour restored at once 
Device worn concealed by hair. Literature free 
The Faceaid Studios, 1482 Broadway, New York 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use No electric needle or 
chemical used Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebiing Geyser 
07 East 35th St., New York City 
1312 Spruce St., Philadelpoia, Pa 





















































beauty schools 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE under delightfully 
clean, sanitary conditions, with congenial people 
Expert tuition, latest equipment. Booklet. Basse 
Academy, 20 E. 46th St., N Vanderbilt 0522 
Wanamaker Beauty School, Inc. Leading schoo! 
Aas'd income of $5,000 yearly. Spec. courses all brs. 
Scien. beauty culture Hairdressing, marcel wave, 

ae Os 

















manicuring. Write for rts. & cat. 435 5th Av 
chintz 

‘ THE CHINTZ SHOP 

431 Madison Ave., at 49th St.. New York. 















Everything in chintz, linen and cretonne. Im- 
ported and Domestic. Samples submitted. 
cleaning & dveing 
ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
Expert a Cleaner and Dy Gowns, suits, 


Quic k Service. Out-of- 
th St. Plaza 7193 


blouses, laces, trimmings, etc 
town orders solicited. 121 F. 





corsets 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made and all novelties in Corsets for the 
Woman of fashion. Formerly 11 E. 47th St., now 














36 W. 57th St., New York. Tel. 1552 Murray Hill 
dancing 

AL ~ toh UNIVERSITY OF DANCE ARTS. 

43 W. New York. Founded 1894. 12 Master 


» AW “seudents Dance Theatre. Theatre and 
Social Dances. For Catalogue write Irvine, Sec'y 
Mr. & Mrs. SADLER’S DANCING ACADEMY 
Tango and Cy modern steps 
Private lessons classes every evening 
2786 Broadway (near 107th St.), Academy 1581 
LOUISE MORGAN—DANCING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Children’s and Adults’ 
233 West 72nd St Tel. Columbus 4940 

















HESE announcements 


And helpful they 


own assistance. 


as thousands of women know. 
ing a note or by calling they 


the unusual articles 











appear for your 
are 
By writ- 
have found 


and personal services 


Glance through the announcements 
and you will find them helpful, too. 


which meet their particular needs. 


below, 














dramatic art 


gowns bought 





ROA URSULA URVINE. Dramatic 
rt. General training for the stage. Teacher of 
Alice Brady. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthi- 


MME. NAFTAL 
Pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, 





maids’ uniforms 





Nurses’ Outfitting Assn., 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Dresses $1.50 up. Caps 25 ae 
Aprons 75e ,to $8.59 Coats $42.50 t 
Hats $8.5) up. ‘ataleg ** ‘H” on vomuest. 








millinery & feathers 


Feather Fancies of Burnt Goose & Peacock, Gou- 
1a & Paradise. Newest effects and dress trimmings 
made from your old ostrich feathers. Sm mail 
service. K. Methot, 38 W. 34th St., N. 











monograms & woven labels 


Cc. — 2 5 WOVEN NAMES. Save laundry losses, 
3 doz $1.50, 6 doz. $2.00, 12 doz. $3.00. 
Write for samples. Let Cash, Inc. 

2023 c hestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn 











patterns 











PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ and 

Children’s Garments; picture or description: rea- 

<a prices, perfect fit. Mail orders a ae salty. 
irs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 








plaiting & buttons 


HEMSTITCHING: Plain, 
curved. Buttons: latest styles, using your material 
Plaiting: all styles. Dry cleaning; fancy dyeing. 
Mail service. Catalog. Sadleir, 17 W. 34th St., N.Y" 


picot edge, zigzag, 








sachets 


Imported Novelties. 





Sachets for Trousseau and 



































POL 





son. Studio 31 Riverside Drive, New street and dinner costumes; loir, to use after the bath. Batik handkerchief. 
Also for furs, diamonds, jewelry, Vanity Puffs, boxed $1 each. Send for booklet. 
Las ti ; silverware, furniture and rugs. Jaquet, 151 West 33rd St., N. Y. City. from tl 
dress forms Promptness and liberal payment our motto. dog of 
66 West 45th Str el. 670 Bryant. qualith 
PNEUFORM-— The Pneumatic DressForm. Gowns | TEL. BRYANT Tice WE PAY CASH AT ONCE shoes 
_— d ome pe ‘_ al it , weeee in fitted for Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Nite, Brown 
ning, gives exact figure ed Anings. Pneu- elry, Silverware. Highest prices guaranteed. Wr a Shoecraft Sh “fits the na y heel” s! - . 
form, 16 West 46th St., Bryant 5338. | phone, send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., 10, AAAA to sP Ap gs —- i — 
SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 4: Sth = street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog HS. se ste 
dressmaker New York. Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value Fit guaranteed. 714 5th Ave., New Yo (— 
oe. c | for vont fine used evening, street and dinne1 frocks, SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and American —= 
alse jewelry and silverware models. Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers. gars 





ME. LISETTE, 47 W. 49th St. 
Individual Gowns Personal Attention 
Prompt Service Reasonable Prices 

Telephone Circle 2469 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
for your Gowns, Wraps. 
DUFF, 151 West 46th St. 

Bryant 8247 





employment agency 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
We open houses, clean — put in order 
for occupancy 
The office supplies competent household servants 














gowns remodeled 


THE ART OF ALTERATION. Original charm 
and smartness thru slightest alteration. — spe- 
clalize in remodeling. Visit us or 7 us cal 

Jeannetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N. Y. . 4244. 








fancy dress & costumes 








hair 





BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUME CO. 
Original ideas for Bal Masque. 
Costumes to order or for rent. 


Phone Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St., N. ¥. C 





NESTLE LANOIL WAVING 
The best equipped and largest 
establishment in the world. 

C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York. 








flesh reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired Newman, Licensed Physician, 
286 5th Avenue, (near 30th St.), New York. 


REDUCES FLESH without drugs, diet or exercises. 
Blanche Arral, opera piima donna, has novel, harm- 
less system. Send for booklet. Atral’s lika Tea 
Co., Dept. 18, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
3 to 5 lbs. a week. Harmless. Sample jar $3.50. 
Ladies taken for treatment 

Leslie A. Goodell,268 Brookline Ave Osa Wor 
B. -E CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD. 
Ring Roiler—-Bergonie Chair—Electric Light £ Baths 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 4ist St.. N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 

















+. om Bale go Steam Vapor Permanent Wave. 
©. F. Method $1.00 per curl. Marcel Wave effect 
$1. 50 — curl. A stimulus to fine, scanty hair. 
Booklet. Charles Frey, 574 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. Schaeffer, 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Sevens 7615. 
PERMANENT WAVE by our vacuum steaming 
process does not affect the natural oil; guaranteed 
6 to 8 months; 75c a curl; average head a Spiros, 

26 W. 38th St., and 34 W. 46th St., N. 
WILFRED SYSTEM OF PERMANENT WA 
ing. Expert service at most a prices. Bost 
ogmtupes establishment in New 
55 Seventh Avenue, New York. PClrele 10220. 














hair coloring 





MINERVA REDUCING DANCE. Famous enter- 
taining scientific system for regaining and retaining 
Sgure Class and private. Enroll now. Minerva 

Grey. 411 W. Fnd Ave., Tel. Schuyler 4122 & 9361. 





GRAY HAIR BANISHED IN 15 MINUTES. 
Inecto Rapid gives permanent color and perfect 
texture. Particulars mailed. Daily demonstrations 
Inecto Salons, 33-35 West 46th St., New York City” 





WATCH YOUR WEIGHT: “ Diet and Health” by 
Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells how to 
eat what you like and still be svelte. Postpaid $1. 
Reilly & Lee, 1006 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
NANCY E. HATCH the celebrated Rebuilder 
of Figures announces the opening of her new estab- 
lishment for the reduction of superfluous flesh at 
38 East 5ist St.. New York City 











for the children 


CORRECTIVE SHOES for children, shoes de- 
signed by experts to correct weak ankles, bow-legs, 
knock-knees, etc ‘rite us for advice and << <2 
tions. Best and Co., Fifth Ave., at 35th 8&t., N. Y. 








furniture 


FINE UPHOLSTERED sofas and chairs, direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Chairs $48 to $110. 
Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 

















LOOK YOUR BEST—Use binge = haircolor- 
ing (henna shampoo). $2.50 box. Hair dyeing, ap- 
plication on premises. Transformations, Switches, 
ete. Pokorney, 50 East 34th Street, New York City. 


health bread 


HEALTH BREAD 
of interest to epicures. Priscilla Winslow's 
Boston Brown Bread. wo-lb. loaf $1 postpaid. 
80 Macdougal St., New York City. 


hotels 


HOTEL ST. JAMES, Times Sq., off Broadway. 
109 W. 45th St., 4 min. walk te to 40 theaters and all 
principal shops. Much favored by women traveling 
without escort. W. Johnson Quinn, Pre 




















jewelry Tae og 

















N.Y. Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th St., New York. SEND TO A. S. BORG by mall or express any 
f - aman, old gold. = ~q ae, antiques, 
: pawn tic oo artificial teet ‘ash at once. 

urriers West 25rd Street, New York. 
F. SELIGMAN CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, Gold, 
Furrier silver, new or broken. Prices now exceptionally 
Established 1890 high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 69 West 45th 

Fifth Avenue Street, N. ¥Y.C. Tel. Bryant 670. 

THE Listed here represent all that TRABERT and PLIMPTON. “Formerly with 
ADVERTISERS is unusual in their particular Black, Starr and vee and Tiffany & Co. Jewels 


ines. The leading shops of the 
country. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


Purchased and Appraised. 
° ro? 44th St. Murray Hill 1192. 


Bidg., 5th Ave 





Send for Catalogue “H.” 
J. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
SUPREME FOOT COMFORT!! Pediformes are 
scientifically correct, giving health and comfort by 
carrying the weight on outside of feet, taking strain 
from arches and tired muscles. A rare combination 
of Quality, W a Style and Comfort. Foot 

e entire Family. PFDi- 
America’s Most Popular Shoe, 36 
West 36th St., N.Y. 224 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


Best for high insteps. 








shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS New York Shopper. 
will shop with you or send anything to you. 
Services free. Send for Bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, Smart Shopper 

Shops - you or with you free of charge. 

sconperonene. References. 

306 W. 99th St., N. Y. Riverside 9132. 
INTERNATIONAL BUYERS, SERVICE AND 
EXCHANGE, INC., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Buyers of all merchandise. Expert discriminating 
staff which represents you. No charge. 
ADELINE N. BAKER acts as your personal repre- 
sentative in all New York shopping. Services free 
of charge. References. 356 West 145th Street, 
New York City. 




















social etiquette 





ETIQUETTE—-Lessons by mail—*o~isl, business, 
and school. Authentic, complete, and clear. Chap- 
eroning. For particulars, write Mrs. eren Come, 
A.B., 302 Central Park West, New York € 





specialty shops 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
Beautiful, practical gift for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog H in colors sent on 
request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 











stationery 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding invitations of individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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wedding stationery 


EVERETT WADDEY CO., for a popes has 
insured highest quality engrav ed i Invita- 
tions at reasonable prices. Book of Wedding 
Etiquette free. 7 S. llth St., Richmond, Va. 
100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or 
invitations, hand onarevet. 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 Calling care, $2.7. Write for samples. 
B.Ott Engraving Co Rr Chestnut St.,Phila., Ps. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS & Announcements. 














BRIDES: 100 Wedding Se or Invita- 
tions $8.60. Best grade Cameo Engraving. Paneled 
paper. Double envelopes. Enclosure cards match. 
Samples. Wallace Brown, Stationer,225 5thAv..N.Y 








gifts 


ladies’ hand bags 





WHOLESALE ONLY—Distinctive objects of 


moderate price including Old World and American 
Pottery—Metal— Fabric—Wood—Glass—5 floors 
at Charies Hall, Iac., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 





Exclusive Models Made to Order. Specialize in 
silks, brocades, tapestry. Latest creations ae 
for app. Lowest prices. Re-covering a 8) ere 
atten. to mail orders. Wm. Nibur. 2432 “way.N Ps 


yarns 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in ~ Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of y Corps 
of instructors. E Barsaloux, 3 "West 50th 
Street, just off 5th Ave., New York. 
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This wonderful new kind of soap with 
its Healing,Stimulating Oils of the Pine 
Forests positively destroys fleas. It re- 
lieves many skin diseases, removes dog 
odors and improves the coat generally. 
Contains No Carbolic -- Delightfully Fragrant 
Used by A.S.P.C.A. of 
New York City 

An exceptional Shampoo for the Human 
Head. Overcomes Dandruff, Falling Hair 
and Itching Scalp. 

Handy Jars, 35¢ 

Quart Can, $1.00 


The SANITAS CO., Inc. 
33 Keap St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


anil! 























FROHLICHLUFT. KENNELS 


404 N. Richland St. 


The Ideal Companion for Children 
MARION KENNELS 
“Breeders” “Trainers” 
of SHEPHERD DOGS 

Address e 
Mr. R. M. Jennings, Jr., Owner 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















Hr Oa a le are aD. 


ONT KENNELS, 
OM etl a 
of white collies in 


— i] 1 
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offs te eerie 









Free Dog Bookl | 


by noted eae. Ie 
FEED AND “TRAIN 


your do 

KEEP HIM | H THY 
CURE DOG ‘DISEASES 
How to put dog in condi- 
tion, l:ill fleas, cure scratch- 
ng, Mange, distemper. 
Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collgrs, harness, stripping combs, dog houses, 
etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 2 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











POLICE DOG PUPPIES 


from the world's finest bloodlines, the one man 
dog of human intelligence, combining the good 
qualities of all breeds. Males $100; females $75. 

GLEN GARDEN KENNELS (reg.) 
Brown Harwood, Owner, 110 W. 4th St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Reference: Bradstreet’s, 
Dun’s. 








Keeps Dogs Comfortable 


cannot be healthy or s sabe if they are tormented 
by fleas. Prevent snappishness and vo he ailments by 
Caples them comfortable with Black Flag. Blow it 
into the coat with a powder gun. It will Kill every 
flea. Non-poisonous; harmless to dogs and humans. 
Kills insects by inhalation. Fleas don’t eat it—they 
breathe it, and die. In the red-and-yellow wrapper 
bearing the BLACK FLAG trademark. 
At all drug, grocery, department and hard- 
ware stores, Three sizes: 5c, 40c and 75c. 
(except west of Denver), or direct 
y mail on receipt of price. 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 


, 













KEEP YOUR DOG WELL 


Sergeant's ( ‘ondition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 


dealers or from 
us by mail. A Medicine 
for Every 


F R E E Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller's famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages, 
on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chart and Sen. Vest's 
celebrated ‘Tribute 
to a Dog.” Write 
today for a freecopy. 


POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 




















Belgian Schipperkes 
Best Watchdog in the 
woot: Wonderful with 
hildren. This small 
plack Belgian dog with 
fox-like head, short coat 
and absence of | tail, 
which has rece ntly prov- 
enso popular in Amer- 
ica, weighs 10 to 14 Ibs. 
Pedigreed, Registered 
Puppies from $35 up. 
VERHELLE STOCK FARM 
RFD. 3, Somerville, WN. J. 























GREAT DANE DOGS FOR SALE 


by a retired Army officer living in suburban 
New York. A two-year-old Great Dane 
Dog, in excellent condition, champion stock, 
registered; ag $250; a SPLENDID watch 
dog. Also four Great Dane puppies, in ex- 
cellent condition, four months old, cham- 
pion stock, $75 each. Reply to Harper's 
Bazar, Box 12, 119 West 40th Street. 








Harper’s BazaR recommends the 
kennels on this page to its readers. 
Write them direct. Or if there is 
any special information you desire re- 
garding dogs, you may have it without 
charge, by writing Mr, Frank F. Dole, 
care of Harper's Bazar. 




















COCKER SPANIELS 


are the ideal all around 
dogs. G ape + house dogs, 
laymates, and 
hunters. /e have always 
some biacks, lemon and 
whites, lue roans and 
sometimes red, from 
$50 up. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Moffit 
Tel. 1850 











If Your Dar Ti Is Sick 
all run down, thin and 
unthrifty, with mate- 

d eyes, high-colored 


Dent's 
will. 


for mange, dis- 
temper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 50c., 
druggists or mail 


Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N.Y. 





THE BROCKWAY KENNELS, Baldwin, 


“SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


cutest dogs on earth. Just 
the thing for children, play- 
ful, harmless as a kitten and 
very affectionate. Always full 
My puppies are 
Kansas farm. 
. Picture of 
j health. Send 5c in stamps 
} for soestrates catalog. Terms 
liberal. Will ship on approval 
to responsible parties. Guar- 
#3 antee safe delivery anywhere 








PEKINGESE 
Of the Highest Quality 
Al! colors. Attractive prices. 
Puppies sired by the famous 
Wee Chiof Trafford Kow Kee. 
Inspection of kennels invited. 
Correspondence a pleasure 
Address 
Mrs. H. L. Sears 

Wu Kee Kennels, Old Short 
Hills Road and Marion Ave 
Millburn New Jersey 





Bellhaven Kennels 
The largest kennel of prizewinning collies 
in the world 


Offer for sale a high class lot of hand- 
somely marked puppies from Champion 
stock. For particulars address the owner: 


MRS. F. B. ILCH, Bellhaven Kennels, Ked Bank, N. J. 











PEKINGESE 


Exclusively. From prize 
winning, registered stock. 
Best of breeding. Nothing 
under $50.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Correspondence 











narvelous | 











WILDROID KENNELS 
Registered 
Oldest breeders of Pe- 
kingese. The real Orien- 
tal style of Pekes. 
Splendid puppies and 
prize winning grown 
dogs at sensible prices. 
Address: MRS, ANNIE 
A. CAMPBELL, 
32 Mason Avenue, 
Binghamton, New York 








PEKINGESE 
EXCLUSIVELY 
THE best quality. All 
puppies inoculated | 
against distemper. 
Sunnidale Kennels 
Registe: 


Miss M. LEIPSIGER 











Karsas | 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





Beautiful Japanese Spaniels and Pomeranians for Sale 


Imported and prize- 
winning stock, also 
Puppies of all ages 
from above dogs from 
$35.00 to $300.00. At 
stud Japanese Span- 
ieis Mikado, Kobi 
and Ping-Pong; Pom- 
=, Pad Pan, 
fee $15. 


Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 
26 Clarkson Ave. 
Flatbush,B'klyn, N.Y. 
Tel. 6691 Flatbush 




















SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock of the world’s 
best breeding. Our Kennels 
are full of the Parbold, 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35c will send 
my booklet on training the 
Collie. 

F. RAYMOND CLARK, 

Bioomington, Illinois 














Imported Scottish 
and Wire-haired 
Fox Terriers 
at Stud 
Puppies usually for sale 
Alvin Farm, Registered 
American Kennel Club. 
Address communica- 
tions 


Mrs. Emma Hunter, 
1660 N. Robinson St. 
Phila., Pa. 
Gainann 3440 J 








Boston Terriers 
A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
FASCINATION 


A. K. C. 107292 
Finest Foot and expression of 


any dogin the country. Prices 
$30.00 up 
Send we * ae illustrated 





ilar. 
MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195 Springfield, Mass. 








PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 
Bred from 
the very best 
imported 


strains. Pup- 
pies $35 up. 


Avenue, Engle- 
wood, N. J 
Phone 199 W. 

Englewood 
? min. motor 


ride from N.Y. 





At Stud—Pao Chin of Melrah 


a THE CRED DOG 
POCKET WSS BISCUIT 
A WHOLESOME AND HEALTHFUL 
MEAT FIBRINE BISCUIT FOR 


EVERY SIZE AND BREED 
SPRATTS PATENTLT'D “35 


NEWARK NOG 








America’s hi CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
DogMedicines | 1 29West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Bull Dog 

Kennels in the World 





This photo shows a well 
merited result of a most 
excellent blending of the 
blood of our most typi- 
cal winners. 

We have some puppies 
now. Males $50.00 up. 
Females $35.00 up. 


FERN LEA KENNELS 
x 
Bayville, L. 1., N. Y. 











Yinning Wire-haired 
and 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale 
Highland Terriers, Bull 
Terriers and mostly all 
breeds for sale. 

Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 











WELWIRE KENNELS 


Homer Gage, Jr., Mar. 
8 Chestnut Street, Worcester, Mass. 


have for sale a wonderful lot of very high class Wire Haired Fox Terrier bitches. 
best shows. 
Also a few Welsh Terriers for sale. 


All fit for keenest competition in the 
ediate shipment. 


breeds occasionally on hand. 


These 


dogs are ready for 
Puppies of both these 











For Sale—High Class | 
Ww 
Smooth Fox 


Terriers, West 








3 es 
Puppy Dogs’ Tails 
FREE BOOK on treatment 
and Care of Dogs (Including 
Puppies) Address: Humphrey’s 
Veterinary Remedies, 156 
William Street, New York. 


» ENGLISH BULL DOGS 


High Class pedigreed dogs, 
intelligent, trappy, attractive, 


) ALF-DURNE 
» KENNELS 
P. O. Box 500 
estagen Sta. 
LL N.Y. 









Eypetee. Males $7 5. Females, 
$50 up. No cheap ones. 


FRENCH BULL DOGS 














SHEPHERD PUPPIES 
(Police Dogs) 
by our Champion Stock, for sale 





P. A. B. Widener, Owner 


Address all communications to 


LEWIS S. WORDEN, Mgr. Joselle Ken- 
nels, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 








REXDEN-BELCARZA KENNELS 
SHEPHERD DOGS (POLICE DOGS) 


Pups of Highest Quality Only 

We can offer a few splendidly developed 
pups by International Shampion Gerri v 
Oberklamm PH, C hampton ‘Ali- Altwurttem- 
berg and Immo vy Herkulespar 

At. Stud Champion Ali- Altwurttemberg 
and Flock v Bern P 

: REX DEN-BELCARZA KENNELS 
17 East 42nd St.,N.Y¥.C. Murray Hill 4013. 














All ages and colors 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED KENNEL IN AMERICA 
Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 

Send for photographs and description 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Tel. Great Neck 418 


Champion Bred 
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‘Will you kindly advise me about 
preparatory schools for boys in 
the Los Angeles or Long Beach 
section of California?" 











“Perhaps you can help me, Our 
camp is to have a mounted unit. 
Of course, the purchase of a 
large string of horses requires 
a comparatively large investment. 
Would you mind looking into 

this for us? 


ee 














"I am interested in taking a 
short course this summer in the 
work of directing plays. Can 
you recommend me to a school!” 




















“I have registered for Mt,Holyoke 
1923-1924 but shall not know un- 
til July whether or not my appli- 
cation will be eccepted. Do you 
know of any good standerd school 
in Massachusetts or New York 
which does not require entrance 
exeminations? 




















tary at once." 





"I hope you cen help me find,” 
writes the Headmistrees of a 
large school, "a field secre- 


do not know that we have an 
ovening for her but I have 


for her." 





"I heve e letter from Miss ----, 
writes e California school, "I 


suggested that she cell on you, 
and that owing to your meeting 
so many school executives, you 
may be able to find something 











THEY ALL CAME IN THE 


N FACT, they are just a few of the inquiries that 
came to my desk during those ten days. 


But these few are enough to show you the great 
variety of questions which the School Bureau of 
Harper’s Bazar is called upon to answer and which, 
I hope, it does answer with very definite satisfaction 
to the inquirer. 


When you wish any information about schools, 
I believe you will receive this same sort of satisfaction 
if you write to the Harper’s Bazar School Bureau. 


FIRST TEN DAYS OF 1923 


The information about schools which we have on 
hand here was gathered in the only thorough way— 
by personal visits of myself or my assistants to all 
the best schools in the country—North and South, 
East and as far West as the Coast. 


This information was gathered so that it might be of 
service to you when some perplexing problem about 
schools might confront you. So, when it does, write 
to the School Bureau and address your letter per- 
sonally to 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, Director 


SCHOOL BUREAU OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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New York—Girls 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL ciris 


1006 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Complete academic, college preparatory and 
advanced studies. Art, Music, Interior Decora- 
tion. Dramatic Expression, Languages and Prac - 
tical Courses. Individual care and supervision. 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 




















THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A City School with Country Advantages. Opposite 
Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. Special 
and Finishing Courses. Languages, Art, Music and 
Dramatic Art. Social Life. Outdoor recreation. 
rs. Darrington are” Principal 
241 Central Park West, New York City 


COMMONWEALTH 


School of H ity Problems 
Thorough and complete. hee in everything 
pertaining to the home. Special part-time courses. 
Carefully supervised homes recommended for out-of- 
town students. Box B, 136 E.55th St., NewYork City 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


61 East 77th Street New York City 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, emphasizing 
post-graduate work. 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls 

Residents and Day Pupils 

French the language of the house 
Mrs. Atwoop VIOLETT 


22-24 East o1st Street 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Fester’s School for Girls. 
Advanced Elective. College Preparatory. 
pecaatecas Arts. Native French Teachers 
2 Fast 72nd St. » New York, N. Y. 
For Young Women. 


The Scudder School Day and Boarding, 


7 buildings 200students. Unusual practical courses. 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science. 
(3) Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community 
Service. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. 

Miss H. B. Scudder, New York City, 244 W. 72d 
St., at Riverside Drive. 














New York 


























hundreds of school executives. 


PARIS, 


prominent families in the vicinity. 


An Open Letter to 
School Executives 


For the past seven years, the members of the HARPER’S BAZAR 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT have dedicated their services to 


the interests of private schools and colleges. 
The HARPER’S BAZAR offices have become the headquarters of 


We cordially invite you or your repre- 
sentatives to make use of these offices whenever possible. 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 

CHICAGO, 326 West Madison Street 

LOS ANGELES, 732 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
FRANCE, 2 Rue de La Paix 


In each one you will find telephone and stenographic service, with our 
compliments, and a manager more than willing to help you reach the 
For further information, address 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, DIRECTOR 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 West 40th Street, 


New York City 











Foreign 


Special 














AMERICAN STUDENTS’ TOURS 


Supplementing ye ae ~~ in the 

work of the School by offering European 
Travel during the holidays under 
leadership and chaperonage of teachers. 
Separate eroups for College Men— 
Young Ladies and School Boys. 

Ff. J. HALEY, M.A., Educational Director 
402-405 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 














L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed 
from Rome at beginning of War. 

References by permission: Their Excellencies 
Mme. Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Wash- 
ington: Madame Barrere, French Embassy Lady 
Rodd, British Embassy Mrs. Thomas J. O'Brien, 
Ameican Embassy at Rome. MADAME J. A. RIEF- 
tel am so ROrS ede l'Université de France) 
12-14 Y. (overlooking Central Park) 





GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East 5lst Street, New York City 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial, elec- 
tive courses Outdoor sports. 66th year. 


usic 
Miss Eitinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 











i Chaperonage Homes 


Wrs. Boswell’s Residence 


344-346 W. 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. Elective 
chaperonage. wenth Year. Cataloguc. 

rel. Schuyler 3106. Open all year. 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Woman and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 

New York City 


Telephone: Schuyler 772 








Booklet 








FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exc ae for girls poring special 
studies in New York. Exceptional opportunt 
ties for French. 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 West 107th St., New York City 
Riverside Drive 








Specializing School with Chaperonage 
Music, Art, epanauanes. Pr bn me al courses 
ou 
Degrees from Royal _— ar of Brussels and 


& East 76th Street, New York City 
Rhinelander 0819 


Attractibe Pew Bork Home 


FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 

Near Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 1131 





Cha peronage 








LES TOURELLES Wat 
Ideally located and beautifully_appointed school. 
Unusual advantages. Modern Languages, Music, 
sports. Chaperonage at all times. American 
Representative, Mme. E. Le Bermuth, 55 W. 86th 

bp Oe VW. G Telephone Schuyler 3240 





Ario School Rome 
Boys 12 and over. Travel combined with study. 
Preparation for college or business. Personal at- 
tention to individual needs of students. J. 
a Ph.D. (Johns ye a Master. 
J. PELO, A.M.(Harvard), Dire: 
e Banca Commerciaie aan Rome, Italy, 





MADAME REY’S HOME SCHOOL 
130 RUE DE Poissy. TEL. ST. GERMAIN 552 
St. Germain en Laye (S et O), near Paris, France. 


Unusual opportunities for American girls. 
During the war, Miles. Rey taught for , ye , ene fa 
two of the leading Eastern Schools of the U. 


Refer Mile. Maud Rey. 


MISS MACLEAN’S PARIS SCHOOL 


155 E. 21st St, N.Y. 





for American Girls. Seventh year. Number of 
pupils limited to eight. For catalog address 


Florence R. 
51 Avenue Marceau 


PARIS ‘SCHOOL—MONTMORENCY COLLEGE 


ency, Bois de Boulogne 


pen School of study and travel. Home life. 
High references. Write for prospectus. 


Paris, France 











PARIS SCHOOL 
Under the direction of Mme. Damaris Gringoire 
(Diplomée de l'Université de Paris). Villa open 
for the summer at Dinard. French, Motoring, 
Sports. Particulars, address 
me. Damaris Gringoire, Inor, Meuse, France. 








Tutoring 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York's leading private 
schools. Instruction at student's or tutor’s residence 
MRS. H. D. ERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 

















Mr. Ashton’s Tutoring School 


Summer and Winter Sessions 


Henry S. Ashton 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 














1880 Seguin School 1923 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 


Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and 
boys under 12. Noepileptics nor insane. Ten 
teachers, five governesses. Large grounds 
adjoining 50 acre park. Tuition and board 
from Sept. to June, $1800. Summer school in 
mountains June to Sept., $400. 
Mrs. E. i incipal 


rs. M. Seguin, Princ’ Orange, N. J. 





New York—Girls 


BRIARCLIFF 


Nrs. Dow's School for Girls 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Princpa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 


She kaa rw OnL 
KNOX School 
A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Tradilion: 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box R, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
EAGLE PARK 
Mary Immaculate School for Girls. 100 acres on 
the Hudson River. Exceptional opportunities for 
outdoor activities, swimming, etc. Elementary, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Secretarial Courses. 
Direct 


Address, The 
Ossining-on-Hudson New York 


®Qaksmere wip 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point, ox B. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR G 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York with power to confer degrees. 
Write for Catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York 


MISS MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle 
In the Westchester Hills overlooking the Hudson. 
45 mins. from N. Y. Graduate, preparatory, spe- 
cial, vocational departments. Vocational taining 
emphasized in the Summer School. 
for little girls. Catalog. Miss C. E. 
Box 942, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 




















MRS. 
MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL 








Separate school 
. Mason, LL.M., 
N. Y 





Ossining School for Girls 
We offer with diploma, Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home 
Making Courses. Separate’ school aed young girls. 
In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles fr w York, 
55in yeer. Address C lara C. aes Prin. “Sox $5. 
Oss ining-on- Hudson, New Yor 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


A non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. 

45 minutes from New York. Primary. Interme- 

diate, College Preparatory, ¢ ceteraduate. 
EUGENE H. 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose mental development 
has not progressed normally 
A cultured home for the sons and daughters of 
gentlemen, in which they may receive training 
adapted to meet their individual needs, competent 
medical and hygienic care, protection from harmful 
contacts, desirable companionship and real affection. 
Address Box 165 Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 

Booklet 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal, 
Box 152 Langhorne, Pa. 


HEDLEY SCHOOL 


T 
For children hysically and socially normal, be 








Intermediate. Industrial aa 
Beautiful country home. (12 “miles from Phila.) 
J. R. Hedley, M.D., resident physician, Mrs. J. R. 
Hedley, Principal, Box B, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 





FLORENCE satdieat  *  pecyateate SCHOOL 


BACKWARD “CHILDREN 


ONAH, 
C omumuiion os Ins] 


Rudolph 8S. Fried, 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 9-15 YEARS 
Individual Instruction. 
70 Prospect St., Portchester, New York 
Tel. Portchester 1556 M 


N. Y. 
ection Invited 
rincipal 








THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year around. Terms $75 5 per month. 
Mr. and Mrs. AuGusT A. BoLpt, Supt. 
NEW Yorn, Binghamton, 112 Fairview Ave. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


Box B. DEVEREUX SCHOOL, Berwyn,Pa. 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment -- intimate care. 14 miles from Boston. 
Cora E. Morse, Principal, 

3 Park "hisain, Arlington Heights, 











Tarry Hudson, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY 
The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet 
elevation. High scholastic standing. Small classes. 
General and special courses. Athletics. 57th year. 
ateceeate charges. For catalog address 

Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 502 rmeil, N. Y. 


A School for Girls 
College Preparatory and | Cou 
Art, Music, Domestic Economy ‘Athletics, Riding. 
mma Barber Turnbach, A.B. , Prin 
Dongan Hills Staten can on. 


Box B. 











NEW YORK, Long Island, Garden City. 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science. 
Box B. MIss MIRIAM A. ByTEL, Principal. 





BRANTWOOD HALL shone ny. 
BRON XVILLE, N.Y. 
28 minutes from Grand Central. 

College a pens A and general courses. 4 build- 

ings, about 8 acres in the most beautiful County in 

America. Steady growth of 16 years, due chiefly 

to one patron's introducing another. 








New York—Co-ed 


THE HEBBARD SCHOOL 
Formerly The Children’s House 
aa all-the-year graded school for boys and girls 
» 14. Modern buildings, country estate. Horse- 
Sao riding and hog outdoor s oris. Send for 
catalogue. nerd, Principal, 


arry i. 


Do You Want Special Instruction 


In Literature, History, Arts and Science, Seeeae- 
phy, Psychology, Modern and Ancient Langu: 

or Bus ness Fundamentals. Private Tuto ne. 
Mrs. H. OBERTS 


New York C ity 

















rs 
Tel. Schuyler 3822 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
125th year. Endowed. Managed by Friends. 
Ten teachers, 100 pupils. Terms reasonable. 
Prepares for an x pleas. Quaker ideals of life 


For catalogue, 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal 
Box 105, "Poughkeopsie, N.Y. 











Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers unparalleled service. Nearly every 
private school in America has employed 
teachers on our recommendation. 


C. S. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 











. 
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Write 


to 


Harper’s 


Bazar 


School 


for 


Information 











New York—Boys 





New Jersey— Boys 








Pennsylvania—Girls 


New England—Boys 








THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


Highland - Ulster County - N.Y. 


Where the boy is the first consideration. Primary 
thru College Preparatory. 





MANLIUS Saint John’s Schoo! 

AR, = Preparatory. sAllitary 

Among the hills, yracuse. Former students 

now attending 44 roles, Thoroughly equipped. 
ell-ordered a Business course. Junior 

School for boys 10 to 14. Thirty-four years under 

present management. Catalogue. Address 

Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 123, Manilus, N. Y. 








New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


a ow Hupson _BriGaprer-GENeRaL MrIurTon F. 
=w Davis, U.S.A,, SUPERINTENDENT 

















CASCADILLA “°SCHOOL” FOR BOYS. 


Jetovigual attention Small classes. thletics. 

um. Well-known echoes! crew. - —- 
a 125. Summer session. Write for catalogs. 
THE CASOADILLA SCHOOLS, Rox 150. Ithaca, N. Y. 








ST. PAUL’S 


A Boarding School for Boys. 40 minutes from 
New York. or catalogue address 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 
160 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 





THE STONE SCHOOL 
On Storm King Mountain 50 Miles from New York 
A essive College Preparatory School 
Attractive Outdoor Life. Separate Lower School. 
Catalog and book of views on request. 
Alvin E. Ouerr, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys es > 


25 miles from New York 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 913 


WOODLAND SCHOOL 


Boys 18. In Catskills, 1500 ft. elevation. 
Ideal } B ‘developing st strong, manly boys, preparing 
Skiing, snow-shoeing, skating. 
Modern buildings. 315 acres. 
Erwin S. Spink, A.B., Headmaster, Phoenicia,N.Y. 


AWLING 35x'Sox8 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmast 
Pawling New York 




















New Jersey—Co-ed. 











THE ROSE HAVEN SCHOOL 


An individual Home for Little Folks from 
4 to 10. Exclusive Environment, Supervised 
Play, Real Mothering. Tenafly, N. J. 








New Jersey—Girls 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for GIRLS: 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 

tory, Advanced Courses. Junior High 

School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue. 
Lucite C. BEARD, Headmistress, Orange, N. J 





The Parsons School 


An all the year home school for girls from four to 


fourteen years age. rsonal 
care, thorough instruction. Suidealfy heathy 1 loca- 


tion near New York. Send for further particulars to 
H. Grace Parcene, Box B, Essex Fells, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S HALL for GIRLS 


Mrs. Fearnley, Principal, Box 418 
Burlington, New Jersey 
A school of —~ standards in scholarship, character 
und manners. 








tay SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Gildner's Preparatory School 

Beautiful residence on large estate at Princeton, 

5 J._ Girls 12 and over. College Peourse hits gen- 
school 2-yr. duate course 

ar, domestic science. ultion & board, $1200. 


hg Laura B. Gildner, Prin., Princeton, N. J. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 
Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
Box 42 Hackettstown, N. J. 








For the all-around edu- 
eation of manly boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre 


campus Prepares for 
college and business life. :’ ‘ones rates. Lower 
School for pores from 11 to 1 
ROGER sw ETLAND, Headmaster 

Ay 3-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





eye 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
rogressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership 
Jnusual advisory board. Catalog. John B. Car- 
rington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N.J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of experience 
and character poe 5 for college _ and business. 
Sound principles o: HOW 
to study. Special school for Juniors. 
Major C. A. Snyder, Superintendent 
Box 442, Wenonah, New Jersey 











WILDCLIFF 
A Graduate School in a College Town 


Two-year courses in academic work Ra = 
to best college standards. Em aphests on Music, 
Art, Secretarial —-. vd Home-making. 


Canoeing, horse-back and hockey 
among other sports. For 2 address 
Mr. nnd Mrs. H. M. Crist, yrsnee ome 

Box 1 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Ww 4 :& catalogs of Mary Lyon School (College 
Preparatory) and Seven Gables (Girls 6— 14) 














RIPPOWAM VILLA HOME SCHOOL 


For discriminating parents who wish their 
sons to have the advantages of a distinct home 
atmosphere. Personal direction of studies; 
phys aon one ha oe training. Limited enroll- 


tc within ing 





Delightful "country t 
distance of New York. 


W. JEROLD O’NEIL 
19 West North St., Stamford, Conn. Tel. 3857 














Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 
Founded 1867, In old Hollidaysburg, in the 
Alleghanies. Camp in Autumn and Spring as part 
of school life. College preparatory, general, post- 
graduate courses. 

ELLEN C. KEATEs, A.B., Principal 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the Mil- 
{tary training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. ceed ila, 
coy seen. pores. N. 42 miles; P 

he school with the sonal touch.” 
«Ry ee ES M. DUNCAN, Box 32, Freehold,N. . 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Gives boys a careful, thorough preparation for 
the best colleges, scientific schools and business. 
High ideals, sound principles, proper attainments in 





life, of first importance. All athletics. Suburban 
to New Y ork. ress John G. MacVicar, Head- 
p- ana 12 W M lair, N. J. 











Pennsylvania— Boys 











ST. LUKE’S SC Soest 
Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful locs ation, homelike buildings. Mental and 
physical instruc tion, high moral influence makes 
unusual appeal to parents and boys. Prepares for 
college or business 
harles Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster 





HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior Departments 
Modern, individual instruction in college prepara- 
tory and general courses. New fireproof buildings 
with large sunny iooms. Cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
r E. Brown, Headmast: 
Box B. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


x 50, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. 
C ae. preparatory and business courses. Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. = 
9 yrs. Address the Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., 








SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL F BOYS 
Prepares for college or life's work. neulcates 
““man-making” qualities. Fine academic and ath- 
letic spirit. Spacious grounds, modein buildings. 
Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 13. Write for catalog. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 24, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ETHLEHEM 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Upper and lower schools. 
Conv ogiens to New York and Famadeiphte 
UGGEY, Headm 


Sans ehem, Dawn aos oy 





oan SCHOOL Founded 1850. A school 


Fy) occupying an estate on the summit of 
Rydal F fills. 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby A. Suther- 
land, Prin. -, Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 





Pennsylvania, Overbrook 
For Girls. Sub- 


Miss Sayward’s School wr) or Pnitadel- 


. College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
fusic, Domestic Science. Physical training, out- 
door sports, horseback riding, ~~ Devel- 
ops character, mind and body. Write Dept. B. 
Miss JANET Barw ARD, Pune ipal. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PSAHARCUM “Girn Mawn, PA. 
Fg Thorough college preparation: ot spec: ial 
study. Music, art. New building, large 
p — Athieties, ri . Mrs. E. 
7 J School. Mrs. 
L.M. WILLIs, BP., Head of Acad.Dept. 








BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for 


girls. 
York and Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
general —— Secreta 


1 work. 
Box 246, Pa. 


Convenient to New | 





Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Graduates of i year are in Harvard. Dartmouth, 
Bro Tufts, Columbia, Corne 
MILITARY REGUI. 'ARITY. YOUNGER AND 
OLDER IN fw dp yet bd SCHOOLS. 
9 miles. 


ri ton L—, 9 
Illustrated Bookl Catalog on request. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. D. D., Director, 





West Newton, Massachusetts. 





| TRAINING SCHOOL AND FARM 


FOR 


INCORRIGIBLE BOYS 


5 years of age and over. 


15 
Address Supt., Alderbrook, Norwalk, Conn. 








RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conm. A country school 
for boys from 12 A.¥, 38. ™ the 1 = 


from New York Cit _ 
Theodore C. Jessup, Headmaster 





Claude N. Wyant, on 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY &: Sig 
Beautiful, healthful location. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Separate Junior 
— Gymnasium and Swim- 





The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, wy, Thorough cotiens preparation and 


courses Laeap girls not going to co! — oy 
swimmi: poet, S sleeping porch. /! x: 

MOU LT Headmaster : RIER: 
President. Box Mas. Birmingham, i 





tractive suburban site, congenial campus life 

and certificate courses. Liberal Arts. 
Secretarial Science, B.S Household Arts, B.S. 
Music and Fxpression, . B. amen Teaches’ 
Courses. A'ddress Wm. H. Curtis, Litt. D., 
President, Allentown, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST mutories and equipment, at 
a 








New England—Boys 





ROXBURY Formerly Cheshire School 
A School for the Individual. Classes limited 
to five boys. Hard work required. Expert 


instruction mentally and physically. Boys enter 
whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 
W. L. FERRIS, A.B., HEADMASTER 
ROXBURY SCHOOL, INC., CHESHIRE, CONN. 





beeange LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 
Prepares boys under fifteen for secondary schools. 
Ideal. location and equipment. Altitude 1200 feet. 
Thorough instruction. Sympathetic care Winter 
sports. Horses and [pe Rates $1000. Ref- 
erences sane. dress Earle Everett Sarcka, 
Headmaster, P. O. Box 523, Litchfield, Conn. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, HEADMASTER 











CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
87th year. In the mountains, 5'4 hours from New 
York and 6 hours ry Pittsburgh. Boys taught 


w to learn, how to labor, how to live. College 
a. Separate Junior School. Military 
training. rvised Study our. Individual 


ing upe: 
Instruction. Character Building Supreme. Terms, 
$400. Box 15, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA 





Pennsylvania—Co-ed. 











MONTESSORI COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS 
Children 3 to 12 years 
Scientific direction covering 8 years’ experience. 
Able teachers and housemother in charge. 
Curriculum includes all formal grade studies. 
ANNA be ng PAIST, Directress 
M i First Boardi & Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WYOMING SEMINARY A co-educa- 
tional school strong in character building. ng | 
reparation, Business, Music, Art, 

iome Economics, Gymnasium and Athletic. feld. 
78th year. Endowed. C stalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 








Pennsylvania—Girls 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 


A school for giils, 22 miles from Philadelphia. 
College . vt Secretarial, Lan a Art, Ex- 
pression mestic Science, Physical’ Training. 
All outdoor sports. Catalogue. 














Christine F. Bye, Pres., Box 622, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
BEECHWOOD 

Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School 


for pracs women. Junior 


training of young 
— a Kindergarten,” Music, Art, Domestic Sci- 
rgarten, Normal, Gymnastics, etc. 
Tom new gymnasium 


Address as above. 








WORCESTER ACADEMY /°R Bors oF asiity 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 








DeWitt Clinton School 


A DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Resident Accommodation for a limited number. 
Address: John B. Hebberd, A.M., Director, 
210 Newbury Street, Boston 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will understand your boy and help him to under- 
stand himself. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
54 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 





WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Di- 
rected work and play. Junior School for young 
boys. A distinct school in its own building: sepa- 
rate faculty. Address Archibald V. Galbraith, 
Principal. Box H, Easthampton, Mass. 





MILFORD 
A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and 
over. Formerly The Rosenbaum School. Small 
classes and a individual instruction. Minimum tui- 
tion including room and board for the entire school 
year, $2,000. 
iB. R b Principal, Milford, Conn. 








EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Co-educational. Founded 1802. 7 buildings. 
pag College preparatory, Academic, ‘Busi. 

le. Junior Ls Gymnasium and 
penbotic field. 


Christ: 
Rev. J. FRANCIS COOPER D.D., Principal 
On Narragansett Bay, st Greenwich, R. I. 





New England—Co-ed. 











ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
Mother School 


Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. The School that develops initiative. 

Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, 


Noroton, Conn. 








New England—Girls 











HOUSE IN THE PINES 

Norton, Mass. 30 miles from Boston 

A School for “Girls. College preparatory and finish- 

ing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. Secre- 

tarial courses. Ev = attention, not only to habits 

of study, but to each girl's health and 1 an 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Princi pa 





Saint Margaret’s School 


48th year. College Preparatory. Secretarial and 

Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 

athletics. Outdoor life on 50-acre school farm. 

Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Mount Ida School for Girls 
Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor 
tunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book 
252 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 
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Washington—Girls 








Southern—Girls 








Southern—Boys 











The 
Ely Schoo 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, College Pre- 
paratory, and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 











Choate School 


1600 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
Emphasis on College Prepara- 


tion. Also Art, Music, Domestic 
Science. 
Home life carefully regulated. 


Boston’s many advantages open 
to students, with chaperonage. 
Gymnasium, Bowling Alley, 
Fields for Sports. Horseback 
Riding. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A.M., Prin. 














MISS HOWE and MISS MAROT’S 


Country Boarding School for Girls 


An estate of ninety aeres on the edge of one of 
New England's charming villages. 


College Preparation. General Courses. 
Athletics and Sports. 
MARY LOUISE MAROT Thompson, Conn. 














THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


Intensive preparation for college, general and 

courses. Music, art, languages — native 
Out-of-door sports. 261 Clarendon St., 
Corner of Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS LOWELL, MASS. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Iltustrated Catalog and Booklets 

MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 





Address 





Aschool 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL f2r¢ins: 


Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 

iate. General and College Preparatory Courses. 

Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal 

6 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 





GLEN EDEN 


GLEN EDEN—For 

Suburban to New 

Fifth Avenue. of granite; 

beautiful aie advantages exceptional. Choice 

of studies. 

Address: Resins Se*retary, 
tamford, Con: 


iph-ochoel girls or graduates. 
ork City, 50 minutes from 





— Eden, 





HILLSIDE Norwaik, Sane. 
For Girls 
045 miles from New York. Pre teh 
i¥for college entrance examinations. 
General courses. Organized athletics. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B. (Vassar) 
Francis, A.B. (Smith), Principals. 








HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General 
Courses. 1-year intensive course for College en- 
trance exam nations. 
Strong courses in instrumental and’ = music. 
Horseback Rides All sports. pe 
Mr. and Mrs. C P. PKendall neipals. 


26 Howard ‘Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 





HE SECRETARY 











NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., 


“WARD- BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and advan- 


the indiv idual 


neoes of students. For information, 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Terrace, Box 12, Nashville, Tenn. 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 





JAMES £&. AMENT, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
Junior college courses for ee school and preperatery 
sch juates, 2-year courses. Spe tal voca- 
tional and cultural oparess including Music, are 
sion ane ne Domne Science. 90-acre cam 32 buil 
Gymnasium swimming pool. “Athietics. Address 


Restetens, Box 170, Forest Glen, Md. 


College Pre; ° 
oMment now avaliable tor 
younger giris. 
















One of eight elubhouses 





GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 





KING - SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Courses: music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, “dancing, expression, dramatic 
art, academic or college subjects. Courses elective. 
Tuition according to amount of work taken. 

r. and Mrs. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New H hire Ave., Washington, D. C. 








pal school tor girls—Eightieth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
Present. Thorough college preparation. Out- 
door sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B., Box H. 





YIRGINTA COLLEGE for hes | Women 

OANOKE, VA. 
_ "the Veliey of Virginia, famed :- health’ and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic 
Science. Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, 
President. Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, 
Vice-President. 





ST. HILDA’S HALL, Charles Town, W. Va. 


The Chevron School for Girls. Setemenel In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College yt aratory. Elective 
Courses. Music and Art. letics. Open air 
classes. Individual iaseoetion. $600. atalog. 


Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal. 








ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


O-EDUCATIONAL — Inter-denomi- 

national. Standard courses leading to 

. B. degree. Special advantages in Music, 

Art, Home Economics and Business. Year 

round open air activities and water sports. 
Expenses $400. Write for catalogue. 











COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful location in National Capital. High 
School. College Preparatory an Collegiate 
Courses. Complete Domestic Science and Sec- 
tarial departments. Music, Art and Expression. 
Well ordered home and social life. Athletics 
Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 
1533 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates of ac- 
credited preparatory and high schools. Two-year 
college and ecial courses. [Effective use of 
Educational pe vantages of the National Capital. 
2111 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Southern—Girls 











The Roberts - Beach School 


With forty girls and sncutey of be accor plis .es 
successful entrance to college. pa pining rts, 
caters near Baltimore. Mrs. E. Sellew Roberts, 

A. M., Sarah M, Beach, Ph.D., Principals, Box 100, 
Catonsville, Md. 





The Girls’ Latin School 


For 34 years identified with cultural life of Balti- 
more. Music at Peabody. Situated in fashionable 
part of city. College Preparation. Advanced courses. 
All — 

Miss Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress 
1225 St. Paul Street Baltimore, Md. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women. Registered by the University of the 
State of ‘New York and by the Maryland State 
Board of Education. High School and Grammar 
Departments. Resident and Day. Address the 
Secretary. Charles St. Avenue, "aitimore, Md. 





1853 MARYLAND COLLEGE 


Fireproof Buildings. 


1923 








Private Bath . . .$900 
Running Wate . .$850 
GY ER 5 n0ee> newenee . $800 


Catalogue, Address Box 3B, Sathierelite, Maryland 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


30 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles fro 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 
6 Buildings. Gymnasium 

Miss Conant, Miss ‘Bigelow, Principals. 





| 
| 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Hollins, Virginia 

Founded 1842. -Standard College Courses for 

Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. 

Admission by certificate or examination. 325 stu- 

dents. For catalogue address M. Estes Cock, 

Secretary, Box 335. 





Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 


Stands! 
Magione s 
Secretarial ‘Courses. Students from 40 states. 
Write for catalogue _and views. W. E. Martin, 
Ph.D., Pres., Box B, Bristol, Va. 








FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
Grammar and college preparation courses. 
Outdoor ——: Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
MIss JULIA FILLMORE HARRIS 
1057 Brickell Ave. Miami, Florida 





BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; 
North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; s 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic sc ence, 
physical culture. New gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog and illustrated 

Address Brenau, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 





BAYLOR COLLEGE 


Largest College poe Women in the South. Prop- 
erty value over $1,000,000. Standard degrees co’ 
ferred. rg ay | Music Department, Write for cata: 
logue. J.C. Hardy, President, Belton, Texas. 








Southern—Co-ed 














LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Sound College Preparatory Work 


Offers the usual advantages of a small 
school with the unusual alvaiens of year 


Outdoor Life 


WINTERS IN FLORIDA 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami 
FALL AND SPRING 

In Adirondacks. At Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid 

Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics. 

Public Speaking. Debating. Music. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog to 

HERBERT L. MALCOLM, Coconut Grove, Fla. 














PALM BEACH SCHOOL 


For Boys. Dementery day school. December 
to April. Athletics. 
; W. W. Ferguson, Headmaster 
Chilean Ave. Palm Beach, Fla. 





TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautifu' 


faculty of Specialists. Col Hoard Stan 
ms, Individi Advise: Ail A Athi x 
rome In ividual Fn jetics. Fetiies boye 


MURRAY PEABODY SRUSH, Ph.D., Director, 
Rate $1100. ‘Port rt Deposit, Md. 








Western—Boys 








PAGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 

Page takes youn Doys 

(young as six) starts 

em on to strong. intelli- 

gent manh A school 

of boy sympath and boy 
ra’ Lad teachers 


insisted up- 

on. Military training gives 

orderliness and manly 

. high-school 
course 


Send for the new Page catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS. Nende 
ay Route 7, 

Angeles, 5. California 

















MONTEZUMA MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
Los Gatos, California 
Accredited 
Outdoor Life all the year round 





WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Prepares for Eastern and Western Universities. 
Minimum age limit i Country School 50 minutes 


from San Franc! 
Box W8 Menlo Park, California 





Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, Inc. 


+ Bishop of Ve. Ch. ownershi, Realih: echol- 
arship; culture: beauty. EROS: St. Christ on —$600, 
Richmond; Christchurch—$400, Christchurch P.O., ; Middle 

Co. GIRLS: St. 


sex *s——$800, 
Anne’s——$500, Charl sttesvill ; St. Margaret’s—$450, "Tap- 
pahannock, ‘aso Go. Catalogs ieean Principal. 








Southern—Boys 











Stuyvesant School 


50 Miles from Washington 
In foothills of Blue Ridge. Healthful, open-air life 
for boys. Prepares for college. Write for catalog. 
EpwI!n B. KING, He . Warrenton, Virginia. 





Ber RUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old semen * for the Unt- 
versities, Government Ac 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
$600,000 plant. Charges $600. For ca’ 


address 
. Theos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres. 
Box Bi . (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 





ark. 
jogue 





FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Prepares for aw ersities and bn ar life Personal 
T..C. under U. War Depart- 
New are 000 ‘Teeponet equip- 


5 atalogu 
. Morgan i “Hudgine, | Principal 
Waynesboro, Va. 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Box H, Pacific feos Sta. 


Address Prelaents 
San Diego, California. 





Seale Academy (Military) 


Comfortable buildings = a charming eight-acre 
wooded park to live in, a gymnasium seven- 
acre athletic field to play a and all in ot matoh- 
leas climate of California. Accredited to the Uni- 
versities. Catalo; 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 

Box B Palo Alte, Gall California 





Northwestern Military and 


Naval Academy—£ndowea 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered 


will prove of 
interest to discrimina 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, President 


THORPE 


yay under 15 
One hour from Chicag' 
Address Lake Forest, lilinois 








30 
These 


Professional 


Schools Will 


Interest 


You 

















Western— Girls 











The Anna Head School 1", Sus) (20°35 | 


minutes from San Frincisco. College preparatory, 
with certificate privileges, special and post 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, 
Sw imming Pool, all outdoor sports. Address MARY E 
Wuaon, Prin., Channing Way, Berkeley, California. 





ELLIOTT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In heart of residential Los Angeles. Residence and 
Day through 9th grade. Ideal Home Life 
acter Buliding. Out-of-door classes. Open the 
entire Py Pupils accepted at any time 
x HB, Los Angeles, California 
Lenox Hall 


Enrollment limited. For 





Select School for Girls 
Catalogue, address 

Mrs. LOUISE M. THOMAS, 
Box 1024 


Princi pal. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo 
Two and four year courses with degrees. Soeical 
courses. Music Department of unexcelled merit 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
courts 


J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 523, St. Charlies, Mo. 








Professional 
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FOUN 






5 New Term u 





: sep | 
s AMERICAN ACADEMY :« 
»>OF DRAMATIC ARTS: 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. President P 


The Leading Institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training 





A TEACHER'S SUMMER COURSE 
in Theatre Arts, Stage Crafts, and Play 
Producing, July 16 to August 25 
All courses of instruction under the 
direction of the Established Faculty 


talogs of either course from SECRETARY 
oom 145C Carnegie Hall, New Yorn 


ies LSA 












ill begin April 2 











and Children’s 
DIRECTORS 


CLARE Tree Major 
Water HAMPDEN 
GEORGE ARLISS 
RACHEL CROTHERS 
Ropert E. Jones 


ArgTHtUr Hopkins 
Arntuur Hon 
STUART 
Six months’ 
graduation 
Only—Scenic 


Voice Developm 
Reading, ete 


xt Entrar 





SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


Threshold Playhouse 


KENNETH MacGowAN 


stock 
— Professional 
Design 
Dancing—Fencing 


» Date, 


571 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


Saturday Theatre 


DIRECTORS 
Frank CRAVEN 
Evsig FEacuson 
Brock PEMBERTON 
ERNEST TRUEX 
Ws. Lyon PHELPS 
Jose RUBEN 
GRANT MITCHELI 
HASSARD SHORT 
WALKER 


experience before 
Directors 
—Production— 
- Pantomime. 
ent—Shakespearean 


Varch 


26th 











ADELAIDE 


STUDIO OF 4 





and HUGHES 


4 DANCE 








Personal at- 
tention and 
direction 








45 West 


Td. Plaza 2924 











Junior and 
adult classes 
for all dassic 
dancing 
Stage dances 
| 





created to 
suit the per- 
tonality of 
the individ- 
ual. Special 


NEW YORK 














at 932 S. Grand 


ning April 





The California Denishawn 


announces an 8 weeks technique course begin- 
234; also P 
Professional Courses starting Jure 11, 1923. 
Gertrude C. Moore, National Director 
Gladys MacLachlan, Resident Director 


Ave., Los Angeles 


rep Professional apd 








uate | 
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The Value 
of 
Vocational Training 


HE trend of modern times is toward specialization. Life in 
these days is, year by year, becoming more complex. World 
events of stupendous importance have crowded down upon 


us in all too quick succession. Science-and invention have, hand 
in hand, in vivid flashes of achievement, disclosed to us a universe 
more real, more powerful than any that was ever dreamed about 
New 


And everywhere, on 


before. Our literature is vivid, realistic, more intense. 


thoughts are permeating the music world. 
even friction. 


all sides, we see change, endless motion, 


Where, then, in this new world, is the place of the individual? 
How can he find his place, his foothold in the breathless life that 








happiness? 


can be joyous if it has no aim. 


of ability, 


States. 


ticular field, 


HARPER’S 





The keynote of happiness is purpose. 


think is our own individual talent. 
not bring it out into the daylight, develop it and train it? 
under careful guidance, it will grow into the link that will connect 


question of training become a problem. 
you would like to do, what you would like to be, and Harper’s 
Bazar will help you find the way. 
names of many of the finest professional schools in the United 


You need not worry about how to start. 
Make up your mind what 


No life, 
And in every life there is hidden 

some gift, some talent that is peculiarly its own. 
. ever been convinced that they were totally lacking in every gift 
every grace of social accomplishment. 


You 


is sweeping by? How, out of the kaleidoscopic impressions surging 
through his mind, can he pick the thing that will bring him 


however carefree, 
Few people have 


Most of us 


have quite a life-sized picture in our own minds of the thing we 
Why hide it then? 


Why 
For, 


your own life to the life of the world around you. 


need not let the 


Listed in these pages are the 


representatives of Harper’s Bazar School Bureau. 
among them is the school that will develop your talent. 
to the ones which interest you, or write to 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 


BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Each school is recognized as one of the leaders in its par- 
and all of them have been personally visited by 


Somewhere 
Write 


























Professional 














| The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home —~ 
for professional use. 


courses. , Bend | for booklet 
Settee 30 H ing a 


Six months and intensive short 
Miss Alice Bradley, 








DRAMA OPERA SPEECH ’ ton, Mass. 
STAGE DANCING 
PHOTO PLAY SINGING 


Learn to Act by Acting 


Concentration courses include actual stage 
experience and appearances at Alviene Art 
The. atre. developing poise, personality and 
good address, graduating artists. 20 In- 
For catalog write Sec’y. 


Room 20, New York 


structors 


43 West 72nd St., 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Courses for advanced students and be- 
ginners.—Elocution, Public Speaking. 
Drama, Pantomime.—Speech defects 
cured. Evening Classes. 

332 West 56th Street, New York City 











2835 S. Michigan Ave. 


COLES + OF 


MAGLEAN DRAMATIC AND 
SPEECH ARTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 

~Classes fi ing t& duce plays. 

Private feaneae and ‘onan classes. DRAMS 
Ais wese ath street. FRENCH 

ST LITERATURE 








The Sargent School ‘eaiczcis" 


Established 1881. 
D. A. SARGENT 


Booklet on request. 
L. W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
m-Primary Training School 


Kin 


ndergarte: r 
Affiliated with New York University 
Students enrolled for February, 
dence facilities. Excellent 
Address Miss Harriette Me 
B, New York —” Bidg., 


Exceptional resi- 
positions for graduates. 
issa Mills, Prin., Nine 
Washington 


Square, New York Cit 





Dr. Eseowein 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A PRACTICAL forty-lesson course in 
the writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 50 


page catalog free. 


The 
Dept. 19 


Please address ; 
Heme Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 











Music Schools 


nour Srhool 
usical Re-Education 


Piano, Voice, Violin and Normal Classes 
David B. Bergh, Mar., 57 W. 48th St., N. Y. 























New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive 


All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught 


DORMITORIES IN BUILDING 














ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


endorsed | 
Paderewski Leschetizky 
Instrumental, Vocal, French, History of Art 
Day and Boarding Depts. Catalogues on request. 
41 East 80th St., New York 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the city of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts of Greater New 
York. Address 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Direc 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122d 5t., — York City 








Professional | 
Katharine Gibbs School of : 
Secretarial and Executive 


Training for Educated Women 


Resident and day School, 247 Berkeley St., 
Day School, 





ale 
101 Park Ave., New York City 





The Brown School of Commerce 
Develops highly efficient Business Executives and 


Secretaries. Small group instruction. Day classes 
for women. Night, co-educational. eg Box B. 
Address Box 


positions await our graduates. 
25 West 45th Street, New York Cit 


Register Now For 
BALLARD secreraniat course 
S C 4 0 0 Sy egy og 50 Years 


610 Lex. Ave., at 53rd St. 

Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 

ENT NURSES WANTED 
rn "Prospect t ae wg Hospital, oldest training 
school in t S., offers 2% year course. Uni- 
forms and maintenance furnished. Monthly com- 
Pensation, first 4 mos.—$5, next 14 mos.—$15, last 
12 mos.—$20. Address Director of Nurses, Pros- 
| a ng Hospital, Washington Avenue, 

rooklyn, N. Y. 














Earn $30—$35 a week 


Every woman should learn. 
We train Beginners, Practical 
Nurses, Mothers and Religious 
Workers by our Fascinating 
Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by 
Physicians. Est. 22 years. 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 
55 years of age write for cata- 
log and Lesson Pages with 
FREE details of Money-Back 
Guarantee and FREE NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 793, 421 Ashland Bivd., Chicago 















= ) Nation-wide demand for trained women; 


y all cy artments, hot«ls, clubs, apart 
me OUSES ; uncrowded field: ‘fine liv- 
| pt :- advan ent, Our methods 

endorsed Py eet hotels everywhere. 
rite for , Book, “YOU BIG 
OFPORTUN 


Lewis MOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Founded 1916 

The Only Original Hotel Training owe 

Room 7013 lashington, D 


paeeen ts eae 








WOMEN! 
BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Improve your own appearance while 
learning to improve that of others 


Become a member of this highly respected pro- 
fession. Marinello graduates lead everywhere 
—are known and sought—earn $3,000 to 
$20,000 a year. Learn scientifically and 
thoroughly at the largest and best-equipped 
schools of beauty culture in the country. 
Marinello teaches Facial and Scalp Treatments, 
Shampooing, Manicuring, Marcel and Water 
aving, Hairdressing, Permanent Waving and 
Electrolysis. 
Day and night classes, advanced and elemen- 
tary. Easy terms. Call or write for our School 
Catalog. 


THE MARINELLO SYSTEM 


306B Pifth Avenue 806B Tower Court 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











l>tors =>>il 











Du Progressive Schools Advertise. The Best Are Here 
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‘otc EN AUN 


Professional Professional 
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SOM mit 





Interior 


Decoration 
JO Lassons by Mail *3000 


ZA AEN OF EE ARTS 


&7 East Madison St~ 



































Costume or 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 
P. Clement Brown 


the Parisian Technique 
through the Pyschology of 



















































Frew 620 FIFTH AVE.;. 
at 50th St New York 


i Paintin 





Mominsc Tena ae 
TOMY | (Iilustration), Dress Design | 
ye» at MAKING. ° MODEL ING, 20 Lessons by Hal 60.00 J 
al DLING OF MATERIALS, ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
|, FREE Lieeening by wo AN Gl East Madison Street ~ Chicago 
inca tons and Materials, enable 
| about Mr. shilty far greater than the > CARTOONL NG 
= } new book ee yg 15 Lssons by Mail 450 
— | Artin Sata tia oncetart | | SACS) ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
00L | Dress oly ge A 1 8 Gist Haalon Street ~ Chicago 
H study mail course in fashion sti 
a ‘“Gesecmacae | | i“ Tashion Drawin 
ie ne Se ae | ee 
—— BROWN’S and book will be 5 Lessons by Mai 
ART eal a 5 _ ACADEMY OF FINE. ARTS] 
Poe OLON STUDIOS: 0 ee 
i} 
| 















































k City : 5 Lessons by Mail *25\ 
— | | ACADEMY OF FINE, ARTS 
| | | ASUMMER ART SCHOOL FOR YOU] | | Ee 
www | N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art =» 
of §f NEW YORK PARIS LONDON /E ommercial Att 
ve 4 Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for circular y_4 5 Lessons by Mail *25.00 
q House Planning and Decoration; Stage and Costume Naa 
q Design; Poster Advertising; Museum Research; In- 
7 | | dustrial Design and Lectures for Teachers and Others. A CADEMY OF FINE ARTS | 
5 Address : — 2239 Broadway New York 
erce | 
sand § COSTUME DESIGN 
ere | Th Tr COSTUME. DESIGN 
aying | The Art Students League of New York FASHION ILLUSTRATION - 
; a | 47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Pattern Cutting, Draping, Grading 
* Portrait, Still Life, Iustration and Composition, INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 7 M | a =: | N E R i D E S | G N 
' Antique and Modeling. New School of —— Evening 6-9 Saturday Afternoon 1-5 
7 § Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. MODERN FASHION SCHOOL 
| Ucn | ew Sea ee eee LH FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
irs 3 
d St. G 





-C.A. | LEARN INTERIOR DECORATION Are you getting the most out of life? Are you following 
(hemp stady course in mohing you the true bent of your ambitions? 
































































> h beautiful or preparing for an 
; i agreeable and lucrative profession. F hi A d Poi h > Way 
nping Send for catalogue A7. ashion Academy Points the Way. 
5. last BLY. Sibechet lnteter Bevenaien The demand for skilled designers and fashion illustrators was 
Bros- ee nee never so great. Graduates of Fashion Academy are numbered 
4 aduate: d 2 are re 
enue | . 
| among the highest paid professional women in the country. 
| Distinctive Millinery is the Mark They know how to design costumes and their skill in mil- 
e of a Well Dressed Woman linery makes them sought after by manufacturers, fashion 
} Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a publishers, and high grade establishments everywhere. The 
' thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, p “ 
veek under the personal Ghrection of am eaers. | same opportunity is open to you. 
: Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- | s : 
crcai fe Sti ertative postions. Day and Evening Clases. Fashion Academy students learn more than dressmaking 
igious | . é . om ee A " 
| more than the mere making of hats—more than just sketch- 
ain | ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO aoa eae a ‘I age to ‘ 
edby & ing. They learn how to make clothes that suit the person 
7s. | 20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET li 
ng | NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) who wears them. They are taught the fundamentais of line, 
under ; form, and color. The courses are practical, nig yi ena 
with full smatized. Students le: Fashion Academy 
with | carefully systematized. Students leave Fashic cademy 
NT pn Para ng ped Ponder equipped to enter a lucrative profession demanding a high 
. - d St., we ,N. J. ie ni = je Sie 
Chicago COSTUME DESIGN | grade of ability. Fashion Academy appeals to intelligent 
Illustration; Anatomy; Life Class WE TEACH young women, interested in developing individuality. 
emma —~, — COMMERCIAL it offers an outlook into a fascinating field, where the work is genteel, 
ee ee remunerative and self-satisfying. Its three notable schools located in 
‘apart New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco are recognized by authorities 
teks 4 everywhere among the most useful in the educational system of America. 
anc THe FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION Mr. Hartman has written an exhaustive treatise on “The Secret — 
oe ww vee * sly illustrated and explains in detail the 
bows > sheen courses in all branches of commer- “Use Your Spare Time tume Design.” It is profusely illustrated a e4 ki q 
School | cial illustration, under personal supervision of f. Pl P fit 99 Hartman Method of Instruction. It is yours for the as ing and you are 
D.C. e.My, formerly ot Pratt Institute. Enrol- or easure OFfF Fro placed under no obligation. For Resident School information, address 
Meyer Both Company, the largest the school nearest to you. For home study information write person- 
— a ge art +, —y, F the ally to 
eld, offers you a different and prac- 
ee ‘ = tical training. If vou like to draw, EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
Parisian Fashion Studios pupetieal doaiee~ teenie be thle wide Director FASHION ACADEMY, Inc Editor THE FASHIONIST 
. vy Is wide- ° ’ 
hile 20 East 46th Street, New York ly known institution, with twenty-two 21 East 79th Sereet, near Sth Avenue 
. © years success—which each year pro- 
rs Sprang Cogs Desten 20g Dranton amenticn | | once ‘and ecle to ndvertioc i the New York City 
pro- competent, practical teachers. Write for particulars. United States and Canada over ten USE THE COUPON BELOW 
here | thousand commercial drawings. Who 
pec | necessity—a highly pai: ntensely in- e 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY | teresting profession, equally open to FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. s 7 on 
nts, Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting tau taught for whole- | menand women. Home study instruc- Studio No. HB-3, 21 East 79th Street, New York City 
Sid) Calor write for pariicuiam. “Melsowel. Drew rollin any school, Write for Pl d FREE illustrated book with full information 
. e -as str y ation. 
and making and Millinery Schools Extabllaned 1876. GET Tes our illuetrated Bo Book, {YOUR ease send me your = mes FOS . 
0 nr Rasan| “ * 
nm anches West 40th St., New York. BIG otf tha soot af einen tens Restiens School Home Study 
hool cents in stamps. 
Meyer Both Company - 
FASHION—ART STUDIO Dept. of Art Instruction pssad 
puss OF DESIGNING Michigan Ave., at 20th St., 
626 Vine Street Cineinnati, Ohio Dept. 53 CHICAGO, ILL. Address 
. Fashion Tilustration, Costume Design, Stage (Please write plainly 
Arts, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 














mercial Art, and Life Drawing. Send for catalog—H 
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Camps are 


Recommended by 


Harper’s 





Bazar 











Girls’ Camps 











Girls’ Camps 


Girls’ Camps 




















Joy of Lving in thef open, with vigorous bodies, alert minds 
and happy hearts. Camp sports, including horseback riding. 
Appreciating the wonders of nature with strong handcratt, 
woodcraft and mountaineering departments. 


many more are the — of 
Gane iar boys under 


serious accident. 19th seaso; 
222 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ALOHA vor'Gikis 


Fairlee, Vt. 


Three distinct Camps 
Ages 7-13, 14-17, 17-30 


Lanak: 
same management. for booklets address 
Mes, E. L. Gulick, 














CAMP ABENA 


For Girls 

Everything for the care, health and develop- 
ment of girls. Juniors (8 to 11 years), i —~ 
(11 to 14 years) , Seniors (14 to 19 years). 

rate units. Fine horseback riding — skill ed 
equestrienne as instructor. Swi canoe- 
ing, golf, tennis, crafts, dancing, dramatics. 
Radio outfit with daily concerts. Trips to 


Rises and other places. Booklet. 
ISS HORTENSE HERSOM, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


CAMP 


WINNESHEWAUKA 


For Girls 
LUNENBURG, VERMONT 














Four Thousand acres in the Adirondacks 
Three lakes, motor canoes, riding, 
running water in each bungalow 

NO RIGID PROGRAM 
VIRGINIA D. BELL, Owner 


342 Madison Avenue, Opposite Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 











LAUREL FALLS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


loving girls. 
acu equipment. Ex- 


rvision of activi- 
ties. 2. Booklet upon re- 
quest. 
Rev. Cw. searTn 
Clayton, Georgia 











MRS. NORMAN WHITE'S CAMPS for Girls 
Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
“OWAISSA” ages 12-20 “MAYFLOWER”ages8-12 
Gamping emone the Pines. Sand ey by the, 


Surf Bathing for 
rt. Still Water "sor Instruction. Land and 


ater Sports, organized Athletics, Dramatics, Arts 
and Crafts. Mo 


ORMAN WHITB, 424 West ‘Tio St. 
Phone, Cathedral 4960. 





me 
Gow York City, 





Silver Lake Camps) 


In the Lake Placid costes of the em ge a 
land and water spo) iemenes k riding w 

experts. Arts rts and Cr rafts. njor and Junior Unite ig 
For illustrated booklet okbun # rector, Silver™ 
Lake Camps, Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 


enone bs iawn 


*s saresteamuai 





CAMP MERRIE-WOODE ON LAKE FAIRFIELD | 


August 31st. 
Land and Water Seosts, Fee $300, inclusive of 
horsebacking. Direc Dr. and M than 
C. Day; Miss Mary » * Turk. Address until” 
June Tin, 790 Riverside aere, New York. > 
trated booklet upon reques' 


zg 
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of 
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DEERBROOK FARM FOR GIRLS 
Where study and recreation are combined with 








In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore 
Free horseback riding, water and field sports, 
hamdicrafta, music and dancing under expert 
instructors. Sponson and war canoes. Scree 

bungalows. ring and artesian well water 
Perfect nm. Best of everything for the 
best girls. Booklet on request 


A Girls’ Camp 
Differing from 


Wynona *5:' 


lorey, Fairlee, Vt. 
ee < — ioe Be life in the ine woods, among 


reciprocal benefits and delight. toring in 
Latin, lish and Mathematics. Art, Music, 
D 4 ce. Every outdoor activity there 
isata Camp. Two hundred fifty acres in the 


house enlarged and carry out a 
x =e the ea VACATION. 
or 
Mr. and a H. K. bce eo 
280 Montauk Ave New London, Conn. 











the Green Mountains. Swimming, c 
| | hiking, tennis and golf. Kentucky saddle 
} horses. Skilled instructors. Comfortable 
bungalows with electric lights and run 
spring water. Experienced councillors. Mem- 
be p limited to 100. References required. 
Illustrated catalog. 

WYNONA CAMP. 274 Summer St., 
__ lake Morey Club—a madera 


HERBERT F. BALCH, Dept. B, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








Fitehburg . 
betel water Some man a 























| CAMP IDLEPINES for Girls eS 


Bow Lake, Strafford, New Hampshire 
Ideally loeated south of the White Mountains. 
Arts and Crafts, Dramatics, Basketball, Music, 
Dancing, Archery, Tennis, Horseback Rid ding, 
Hiking, Water Sports, Nature Study. 
Careful supervision over all activities. 
For Booklet, picturing the Camp Life, address 
MRS. S. EVANNAH PRICE, Director 
40 High Street _ Springfield, Mass. 
_ White Mountain ; 


Camp for Girls 














4 grand combination of mountain, 
woodland and lake near Lisbon, in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
The lake (renamed Ogontz Lake) is in full 
view of the Presidential Range. Camp 
ands on the edge of a fine swimming 
beach. Canoeing, fishing, dancing, tennis, Camp Cowasset 
golt, hockey, basketball. Arts and crafts | | 
work includes pottery and _ basketry. For girls, on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod, North 
Hikes, mountain climbing and horseback | | ne eee, ae eee poe gre 
riding are camp features. Mt. Washing- free horseback riding; hiking—all healthful, 
ton, Crawford Notch, the Flume, Echo wholesome enjoyable activities under careful, ca- 
Lake, Bretton Woods, are within visiting peble councilfors. Seniors and Juniors, Address 
stance MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
Girls live close to nature and become 20 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 
trong and vigorous in this happy, care 
free summer playground New style 
reened tents with roll-back tops give 


ll protection with open air sleeping in 


SD 
Sargent Camps 





ne weather. Camp with lake and 200 
ccres owned and conducted by the man- FOR GIRLS Peterboro, N. H. 
igemer ( School Promotes a healthy, happy, useful life. 
pment of Opmts Schon , Skilled leaders Unexcelled equipment and 
For booklet and particulars addres care. Water sports, biki g, riding, tennis, 
OOL, Rydal, P OTUNIOR CAMP, 5 to I 
. to 15 
OGONTZ SCHOOL, Rydal, Pa SENIOR CAMP, 15 to 20 





CAMP CLUB. A distinct unit for girls over 
twenty. All modern improvements. Campers 
June to 











accepted for two weeks or more. 
september inclusive 

‘or Ulustrated booklet address Camp Secre- 
tary, 
- 





8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Camp Myst owns Wet 
60 HP. 54 fea over ali— speed 20 ie - oy 


CAMP MYSTIC onxnecricut 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS" 

The salt water camp for girs. Half way between 
New York and Boston. Life in the New England 
bills, woods, and by the sea. Unusual buildings, tent 
bungalows, tennis courts Shower and tub baths, 
Modern sanitation. Salt water sports, exceptional 
training in life saving, swimming. Safe canoeing, 


Nuitnern Light, 66 passenger 





EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
East Harpswell, Maine 


Ninth season Experienced supervisors 


horseback riding. Danring, field athletics, arts and Ik? sities tone ,_——y~l, = Came 
erafts, dramatics. Camp life and tripe under the All sports yes 3 tw 20 

personal direction of Miss Jobe, who has had ten Limited enroliment 

seasons of practical experience (summer and winter) Tuition $320.00 NO EXTRAS 


in cars ping and exploration in the Canadian Kockies 
Care for the ety and health of each camper 
Juniors and Seniors. ams oe Iftustrated booklet 
MARY L. JOBE. Fr. AR. G. S., 
Reom C, 122 Tich a “New York City. i 


Reooklet on request Winter address 
Principal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
36 Sherman Street Hartford, Conn. 




















CAMP ALLEGRO, Silver Lake, N. H. 


— ge camp. Mountain climbing. Over-night 

Water sports scientifically conducted. 

Riding 8 school saddle — = and dramatics. 

Mrs. Blanche Carston 712 Gardens Apt. 
Forest Hills, New York 





* For Girls. Amo 
Camp Winnahkee {! Gis: ,Amons 
lett's Bay, Lake Champlain. Best equipment. All 
land and water sports—Horseback riding, motor- 
enced Couneliors. 1 dancing, handicraft. "Experi- 
uncilors. Trained nurse. 8th year. Booklet. 
H. J. Wright, 52 Elliott Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


For Girls. On beau- 

Pine Tree Camp (iiioNtoat ak 
2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono 
Mountains. Four hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Experienced councilors. Horse rid- 
tennis, baseball, canoe: ing, “hikes.”” Handi- 
crafts, gardening. 12th year. Miss Blanche D. Price, 
Pennsylvania, lladelphia, 404 W. School Lane 


LUTHERSGULICK CANES 


On beautiful Lake Sebago 
Winter address, 122 High St., Portland, Maine 











CAMP HOLIDAY, Lake Okoboji, Iowa 
Beautiful woodland chain of Lakes. All sports, 
Crafts, Gypsy Trips, Overnight Hikes. 

Individual super ervision. Junior and Sentor Camps. 
Eight weeks season. Limited enrollment. References 
required, Booklet. 

SARA G. HOuipAy, Burlington, Iowa. After May, 
Milford, Iowa. 


CHAMBERS ISLAND 


Camp for Gir 
3000 acre island. Ideal bathi jaan boating. All 
camp recreations. Experienced councillors. Write 
Mrs. Edward J. Barrett, 
222 Michigan Ave., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 





CAMP TRAILS END for Girls” 
Ideal location on Kentucky River.” 

nd and water spo horseback 3 
riding, handicrafts, m 
etc., under expertsu i 
Mammoth Cave. Write for book et. : 


Miss Snyder, 361 S. Broadway, Lexington, K; | : 





CONNECTICUT 4 
CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 

A seashore camp. All land and water sports. 
Experienced physical education director in charge.” 
Fifth Season. wo months — $190.00. Booklet, 

Mr. and Mrs. gy Davison, 5333 Rising Sun| 

Ave., Philadelphia, 





EAGLE’S NEST CAMP for GIRLS— 
aynesville, N. C. 
Sound fun. Wise care. Good food. coder, trips. 
Riding, swimming, sketching, om athletics, — 
crafts. Seniors, pantges, 9 weeks $300. No extras. 4 
eric Myers, 4 
620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. il 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Broadview Camp, Sharon, Conn., 
has moved to its new site on the ~ of beautiful 
Silver Lake. All water and land sports. Illus” 
trated booklet. Interviews by appointment. ; 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Cooiey Miss Mary H. Coffin” 
109 E. Street New York City 


AR eA * 





bt TWA'NE-KO-TAH 






Booklet. RE 
20 College Hill, Snyder, 





SKYLAND CAMP FOR GIRLS 
In heart of North Carolina Mountains. Near” 


Asheville. Every home comfort. Outdoor rts. 
Swimming, Horse , Social and Folk. 
Danci Nature study. Arts and Crafts. 


Y ~ — ors colege ¥ women. Number limited to 50” 
klet. Mrs. Robert Harris, 1425 Martens 
s sq Jacksonville, Florida. 





CAMP OWAISSA 3 


On Indian Lake in the Adirondacks. With all the— 
delights of water, mountains and ao” a 
Vor boo fora ony who wishes to be a real c: 

booklet, address Miss Sallie E. Wilson, E x 6, 
| Cathedral School, Washington, bee rom 





CAMP GRANGE Bellport. Long Island 


Limited to 35 girls, 6-16 and few boys under 10. 
Fifty acres. Riding, Ss, Bes, Boating, Ocean and 
Sull Water Ba ramatics and All Sports. 
House Mother . ‘each cottage. 
quired. Catalogs. 


Wanahesa Camp for Girts, Pilet Hasbh-c0-Lahe George, Ad z 
‘Everyone happily occupied and safe" the 

All field and water sports, motor boating, } a 

planing, mountain climbing, ridi ing. , Sone, Seeee 

crafts. Expert councilors, train klet 

Mrs. . Bontecou, Pilot Knob, N. ¥. Until 

May 15th. 10 Myrtle Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


PINE KNOLL CAMP 


For G ,_N. H, 
On A. 4 Lake Iona, in C hocorua reson 4 White 
Mts. Every vantage in eq 

and superv ao for a happy. satisfying summer. 
Mrs. Frances H. White, 321 uclid Ave., Oak Park, tL 





References Re- 














CAMP JUNALUSKA One of, the finest “alt 

aroun 
South ‘for girls. Lake Junaluska, N. C., 
“Land of the Sky.” Delightful camp activities 
under careful supervision. Illustrated booklet. 
— nuvi J. MeCoy, Virginia Intermont College, 
Bristo 


CAMP NEWAKA 


For Girls. Gold Lake, Colorado 
ween Boulder Estes Park, All the onfiyitien of | of health- 
-y camp life omen te a limi pumber. No ex het 
erences Fr . For bret write tu 
Magy rom | Voom. Heven J MacoowaLp, Directors 
Poorese Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 








Camp Kinni-Kinnik 
Colorado Camp a Girls. Foot of Pikes Peak. Alti 6,676 
t. arvelous scenery, invigorating climate, 

mountain dimbing, horseback riding, framaticn, owlnening, 

dancing, Junior and Senior deparunents 


Mrs. S. A. WILKINSON, 42 Goodbar Bide, Memphis, Tenn. 











Adirondack Mountains, Pine 
fea! 


ee A" 
$08 West Bobbins ingpectoy dl aloes 





CampWatatic "pen" 


On sae ) Winnekene in the hills - northern Mas ~ 
. Land and water 4 mountals 


pa, 
illustrated sto: 


Director, 31 Holland Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 





OAHE, the HILL OF VISION: 


On Granite Lake, New Hampshire 





A Camp of individuality. Member- 
ship limited to 50 girls. oth season” 
rite for booklet. Mrs. Elaine’ 
Goodale Eastman, Henshaw 
Avenue, Northampton, Sines % 
g 
E 
CAMP AREY j 
On lovely Lake Keuka, N. Y. (9th season). Uniqut 


in life, spirig and associations. Unusua) record 
health and development; restricted enrollment, resk 
dent nurse. All land and water sports. Hikes, 
crews, hockey, Lyd maine, dramatics, cercit 
francals. Expert inatru 

Mrs. Andre C. oe ay Roslyn Heights, L. 1. 





CAMP MINNEHAHA 


Home Care, Camp Fun for Girls. First Three Pat 


Camp in the South. Blue Birds, Juniors, and Seniof 
Rest Camp. Experienced Councilors, Crafts, Natuft 
Lore, Water Sports, Hiking, Gypsying. Address 





MRS. BELLE ABBOTT ROXBY, Bat Cave, N. © 
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Boys’ Camps 








AMP POK-O-MOONSHINE 
One of the Oldest and Best. For Boys, in the Adi- 
rondacks. Five distinct sections, ages 8 to 18. All land 
and watersports. Mountain climbing. Rate includes 
R.R. fares, laundry and two hours tutoring daily. 30 
counsellors. 18th season. C: obinson, 
Principal, Box 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





a Be 8s 7 to 16. 
Camp Champlain 6%, Neck-o-woods 
on Mallett’s Bay. Lake Champiait, yi Green 
and Adirondack Mts. A glorious vacation with 
canoeing, swimming, hiking, baseball, horseback 
riding. 30th year. Booklet. H.J. WRIGHT, 
52 Elliott Avenue, Yonkers, New York 








For Boys 
9-16 


| CAMP OSSI PEE 
| 20th 





Under two School Prine 
} H. B. THOMSON, Sec'y | Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. Y. 











CAMP WE-E-YAH-YAH 
Among the Thousand Islands, N, Y. 


A rea] summer for boys, aged 8 to 17. 
Illustrated Booklet. 9th Season. 


H. H. Buxton, 900 Newell St., Utica, N. Y. 





CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS 
Bridgton, Me. A small home camp 
on Long Lake in ——— of White 
Mts. Juniors and seniors. Bunga- 
lows, “An Acre per Boy.” aa. 
Lewis C. Williams, 171 W. 12th St,, 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 





CAMP wanes FOR BOYS 
Lake Winnecook, nity. Maine. 2Ist Season 
July 2 to Au ust’ 3 1923. All land and water 
sports—Horseback riding. The kind of summer a 
boy most enjoys. Illustrated Catalog. 

. Rand, Director 


er 
No. 1 Hemenway Road Salem, Massachusetts. 





CAMP WINNECOWETT for BOYS 


Ashburnham, Mass. An exceptional camp among 

the mountains 1200 ft. above sea level. $175 for 

season. Limited ae Le kiteas For booklet address 
ter L 


Wal 
37 Wheatland Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





POLE BRIDGE CAMP 
Matamoras. Pike Co., Pen 

A wonderful camp on a mountain top - the Water 
Gap region ov qeockang the Delaware, only 90 
miles from N. Y. Modern equipment. Hiking, 
swimming, all sports supervised. For 25 boys 
8-14. Booklet. 

Rey.WM. E. PALMER, 75 YaleSta., New Haven,Conn. 





CAMP LOYALSOCK FOR BOYS 
Montoursville, . An exceptional camp with an ex- 
ceptional fee—$135. Every camp activity. Lin = 
enrollment perinits persons! atte: nee For book 
and references address L. EPPE 

Monument and Belmont Roads, wv EST PARK, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 


Affords a healthy, happy, busy summer for your boy of 15 
years or under to six. 206 acres adjoining beautiful campus 
of Tome School. 12 room Lodge with indoor or outdoor sleeping 
quarters. FE. rienced Camp Masters and Nurse. Athletic 
equipment unexcelled. All outdoor sports. Swimming Fighin . 
Sole hey fange Crnising. Address ecoinay leabody Brush, 
Yh. or Mrs. 1. T. Bagley,Camp Directors, Port De; 24 ‘Ma. 












~ SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


For Catalog address Secretary's Aide 
Lake Maxinkuckee ulver, Indiana 








SUMMER CAMP OF THE 
WALLKILL CAMP sovs 


New Paltz, New York, near Lake Mohonk. 
Permanent Equipment 200 Acres. 
Full information on request. 


C.J. Stein C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
2521 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 














. NAVAJO CAMP 
WATER CAMP for boys on Penobscot 
Bay Motor Boat Cruisin Deep Sea Fishing, 
Swimming, Mountain Climbing and Hikes. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Experienced councillors. Write 
= catalogue. Orrin J. Dickey, Manager, Belfast, 
aine, 





BANTAM LAK 


CAMP WONPOSET ®ANTAM LAKE, 


A camp for youn boys in the Berkshires. 100 
miles from N. Y. City. Everything a boy can wish 
for. Write for Ae, book. 


ROBERT D. TINDALE, 31 East 7st St., N. Y. C. 


The Open Road 


and Vacation Days He just ahead. Where will 
you be? What will you be doing in the summer 
hours? Read the announcements of the camps 
liste don this page, and write to them for their book- 

lets, or write to Harper's Bazar School Bureau. 


atalog. Dr. C.A. 
H-3, Peekskill” Military Academy, | 























QUESTIONS TO ASK in 
CHOOSING a SUMMER CAMP 


Compiled by 
CHARLOTTE JOY FARNSWORTH 


Former President, National Association 
Directors of Girls’ Camps 





A . AUNT recently wrote: “Can you help me choose 
letics? 
sized and where a girl does not feel out of things if she is 
not an athlete?” 


a camp for my niece who is shy and reserved and 
not strong enough to go in for competitive ath- 
Are there camps where quiet activities are empha- 


That aunt is suggesting a question that everyone con- 
templating sending a boy or girl to camp and desiring the 
natural tastes and abilities of the youth to be supple- 
mented or supplanted should ask, namely, “What is your 


camp program”’? 
PROGRAM 


HAT did the campers do, usually, every day, last 


season, and what unusual things were done dur- 


ing the summer? How were the logy ones spurred to 
action and how were those too ambitious kept ‘within 
bounds necessary for the best development of health and 
morale? Does the camp program make not only for indi- 
vidual development but also, for a fine social spirit--a 
respect and thoughtfulness and planning for the well-being 
and fun of the whole group? Are they taking the craft- 
work—weaving, pottery—that suits them or are they fret- 


ting because they are doing something unsuitable? 


PERSONNEL 


HIS leads to another group of questions. Who on your 
staff decides whether a boy or girl is able to take part 
How? 


in competitive games or not? Is any examination 


given before and after unusual exertions? Is each camper 
going on a long mountain trip trained by a series of hikes, 
is he passed by a competent expert before undertaking 


Does 
these trips qualified to watch each camper, seeing that he 


unusual exertion? someone lead or accompany 


is neither overdoing nor avoiding exertion that would be 
good for him? In other words, have you a counselor com- 
petent to advise on the activities that each camper may 
undertake? 


Another personnel question: With what kind of coun- 


selors will my child be most closely thrown—from what 


what ideals? Simi- 





homes training—with what 


larly—who will his tentmates be? 


PLACE 


HEN there will be inquiries to make concerning the 
place. If mountains are desired—what is the altitude? 
If beauty of outlook, that subtle influence at dawn and 
night— what are the views from the tents and buildings? 
If one is anxious about lake water or sanitation—what 
examinations of water can you quote? Have you a report 
from a state board of health or qualified person? 

If a camp director can answer these questions in a way 
that satisfies you, you have probably found the camp that 
will be the right one for your child. 









































86 Westford Avenue 





Boys’ Camps 








CAMP DANIEL WEBSTER 
arson mtg New Hampshire 


Do Track, Football, Baseball, 
interest you? 


HARRISON THOMSON 
world’s all-round cham- 
we athlete. Captain 

rinceton Track 





Championship Football 
1922. 


‘eam, 
FULL CAMP PROGRAM: Water Sports, 
Fishing, Auto Trip thru White Mts., 200 acre 
camp site, 2 lakes, large sestnetion | hall, Cam 
Doctor. ‘Councillors all college men. Limit 
100 boys—ages 12-20. Junior camp—age 
8-12. For descriptive booklet write, 


F. W. LAWSON, A.B., New York University -; 
32 Waverly Place, New York City Tel. Spring ‘abet 


Bazar 














Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 


On Lake Terra Ale, main 
une B. - O. R.R., 130 miles 
E. of Pittsburgh. Eleva- 
ton 2800 ft. $20,000 equip- 
ment. Athletic and water 
sports, bowliag, billiards. 
wireless, hikes. Physical drill 


Commandant. Box 451-D, 
Staunton, Va. ore : June 
5th, Terra Alta, W. Va 











CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. 17th Season 


A distinguished camp of high calibre. Camp Penn 
will appeal to parents who desire for their sons 
a carefully selected companionship, an inte me 
and constructive summer program, highlyp di 
oversight, 
and a chance to stand on their own feet and become 
self reliant. May we send our booklet? 

Chas. x. Taylor, M. A., Carteret 

Orange, N. J. 


Academy, 





wholesome table, medical inspéetjn, +. 


cz 
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BOB-WHITE for Boys Under 15 * 


ASHLAND, MASS. *.% 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR DIVISIONS., . 


Long Horseback Rides” through 

Woodland Trails. H 

trips. Swimming and 

Shopwork and Boat Building 

Good stories around the Camp F 

aia All the fun of camp and farm lite 
- combined. IUustrated booklet 


RALPH C. HILL MRS. SARA B. HAYES 
112 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 





CAMP WANDA 


FOR BOYS BETWEEN 9 AND 15 
On Kezar Lake, at Lovell, in Maine 

Water Sports, Tennis, Baseball, Woodcraft, 
Mountain Clim bing, Canoe Trips, Nature 
Study, including Butterfly Hunts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith give personal attention 
to each individual of the twenty-five 7 

A Beautifully Illustrated Booklet on request. 

GUSTUS H. SMITH 

Springfield, Mass. 





CAMP MON-O-MOY FOR BOYS 
West Harwich, Mass., Cape Cod 

Cabins, Superb bathing, Sa Sallin Conoeing. Deep- 

sea fishing, Baseball Ketbali, Tennis. 'Tator 

ing. Auxiliary camp on lake. Harriman B 

Dodd, B.S., Robert J. Delahanty, B.P.E. Wor- 

cester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 





CAMP PINNACLE for Boys 
Lyme, New Hampshire 
Unusual Advantages in Camp Training. 
A Good Tima. Each boy benefits from 
every activity 
Manual Training, Nature Study, Rifle Practice. 
Scoutcraft, Photography. All Land and Water 
Sports. Every Camper constructs a Radio Set, 
Rates Reasonable 
“Good Times at Camp Pinnacle,” Illustrated, sent dy 
ALVIN D. THAYER, 20 Homecrest, Longmeadow, Mass- 





Camp Algonquin F. For Boys 
THE OLDEST EXISTING PRIVATE CAMP 
FOR BOYS 


Under the Same Leadership for 37 Years 
A Progressive Educational and Athletic Camp. 
All Land and Water Sports. Nature Study. 
Mountain Hiking. Current Events. No boy is 
allowed to overtax his strength. 
JUustrated booklet sent on request 


Edwia DeMeritte, Nerfoth Country Day Scheel, Nerfelt, Va. 
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Ve: iL style — charming 
lines — correct tailoring — the 
Priotz label has always been asso- 
ciated with these. Now it signifies 
something more, anew style serv- 
ice of personal interest to you. 
A famous dancer. one of Amer- 
ica’s most smartly dressed women. 
gives the key to herart of dressing 
in a recent article: “My sole rule 
is that my clothes must become 
Printzess Coats, $25 to $95: 
’ 
Copyngbt 1923, The Prints-Biedermas Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
£ i ee arte 


é- 
Bs, 


>; 


of bs 


\ie 





me. A woman becomingly gowned 
is smartly gowned. Your clothes 
are part of your personality. 
Dress to suit your personality. 
Study the kind of person you are; 
study your type!” 

This isthe very starting point of 
Printz design. In Printzess coats, 
suits and dresses. the new mode 
is becomingly adapted through 
the medium of lines to your in- 


dividual figure. Style is “person- 
alized” for all the varying types 
of normal figures. 

You will find a charming selec- 
tion of exclusive Printz designs 
at one of the better stores in your 
city. The values will appeal to 
you as quite unusual. 


THE PRINTZ- BIEDERMAN CO. 
Paris - CLEVELAND - New York 


Printzess Suits, $25 to $95; Printzess Dresses, $25 to $55 


“ The identification of a smart garment” 
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Look for the starred label in all 

Kayser Italian Silk Underwear. One 

star for medium weight. Three 
stars for heavy weight. 


A -~Marve 


REG. U. S.& FOR. PAT OFFS. 








Ifit 


Bloomers 





T is not a test of imagination to 

“do this with your bloomers” 

if you wear Kayser Marvelfit. The 

lady in the picture is vainly trying 
to tear them or start the seams. 


A specially designed reinforce- 
ment at the crotch makes them 
serviceable as long as the fabric 
lasts. Daily washing and wearing 
does not impair the quality of their 
fabric through month after month 
of wearing. 

Fashioned of Kayser Italian Silk, 
they challenge any similar fabric in 
endurance and in beauty. For you 
should know that Kayser Italian 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., NEW YORK 


Can you do 
this with your 
bloomers ? 


Silk (our own creation) is the ex- 
traordinary fabric which has made 
it possible for American women 
to know the joys of owning 
silken underwear. 

Individually tailored, every 
bloomer is proportioned to fit 
perfectly. 

Who wears Kayser Italian Silk 
Marvelfit Bloomers goes clad in 
silk, without extravagance. 

The name Kayser found in silk 
underwear, hosiery, and gloves 
assures you of getting the best. 

Write for one of our interesting 


booklets. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





People express themselves 
in their possessions. Not 
by the cost but by the 
merit of those possessions. 


Victrola No. 130 
$350 


Victrola No. 130, electric, $390 
Mahogany or oa 


Other styles $25 to $1500 


4 Victrola 


iS MASTERS VOICE” 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Early Spri | 
Fashi Yi 
ashions WW 
i 
THE FIRST FLOWER OF SPRING itself with fresh, green shoots. This is but the 
; start of the promising future. 
ERTE’S description of this month’s cover The flowers are still hidden in their cloak-like 
translated from the French buds where they lead a mysterious existence, planning 
their spring wardrobes for the glorification of the sun. 
HE clouds, still threatening to send more Finally, the sun beats against the ice of winter, 
snow, are pierced by the burning rays of the and the cloak which was a protection against cold 
sun—the sun of March—the spring sun, and those opens, for the sun warms quickly, and now is dis- 
rays which reach the earth are the harbingers of an closed the first spring costume, revealed like the first 
army of others which will soon free and revive the blossom. 

frozen ground. I counsel you to be always like the flowers. Pre- 

In the pale light of the spring sun, life begins pare your dainty frocks beneath the mysteries of 
again, and we see against a background of cold, winter's mantle, and at the first sunbeam, open it 
gray clouds, the bare branches of a tree adorning to prove that you are truly like the flowers. 

Page Page 
Cover: ‘The First Flower of Spring’—by Erté Florida’s Sunshine Welcomes Society... hove . 66, 67 
Frontispiece: ‘* The New Hindu Silhouette’’—by ‘The Azure Shore’: A Romance of the Riviera by 
Etienne Drian.. Bet hn ee 38 The Hattons 
Baron de Mever Describes the Paris “Mode in the Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 68, 60 
Making Se Se a +++ GQh 40; 41 Erté Sends Spring Costumes for Afternoon and Evening 70, 71 
“Another Scandal”: The Beginning of c osmo Hi mil- A Portfolio of Spring Apparel 
ton’s Latest Novel Sports Clothes Drawn by Grace Hart. "2, 73 
Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower........ 42, 43 Original Designs by FE. M.A. Steinmets.. 74. 75 
Evening Gow D; ol —- sR. Boch Daytime and Evening Gowns 
San ry ae ~ wee " 7 ae Psinthe Keke 44 Drawn by Grace Corson.. 76, 77 
ar i yen Stews S Fas 4 “ ) op 
a Campen Stewart's Sassen Letter tom . The Lengthened Shadow”: Part VI. of W ‘lees Il. 
I a 5. oie pashan eae ¥s 45. 46, 47, 48, 50, 51 Locke’s Novel 
‘ — —_—~ Jamc < ; service 1 Sab ; S 
— Pacer hin “at ae _ is i 49 Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 78, 70 
— ee ee resents V a ee Winds 52, 53 Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service. . ~aaa CRs 
The Quality of Mercy A Whimsical Tale by Spring Milli from Paris and New York. 82. 82. 84. 8<. 86.8 
: Ty aris and New York, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 
George Agnew Chamberlain Se ee ee ee : D2 Be O50 9 97 
Illustrated by E. L. Chase.............. Say 55 Che Russian Theater: An Article by Oliver M. Sayler 88, 80 
New French Sports Clothes and American Cars...... 56, 57 } ‘The Paper Cap”: A Study in Temperament by 
Mis. Harry Payne Witney... ....6. 6c. eve ceccaas us 58 Arnold Bennett ae 
Informal Portraits of Distinguished New York Women My Illustrated by Everett Shinn. tliat dada 99, 91 
Drawn by Katharine Sturges .50, 62, 63 Last Minute Sketches from our Paris Office . 02, 03 
Drawn by Mary MacKinnon... ...60, 61, 64, 65 NE” ae ore O4 
THE APRIL ISSUE OF HARPER’S BAZAR WILL BRING ALL THE NEWS 
OF THE PARIS COUTURIERES’ PREMIERES 
Harper's Bazar is published monthly in the U. A A. by the International Magazine Company, William Randolph Hearst. president; ( H. Hathaway, vice president, Ray Long 
vice-president; Jo sep A. Moore, treasurer; Langdon, secretary; 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. Single Copies, 50 cents. Yearly subscription in United States 
and depe noe we ies, $4.00. In C anada, $5.00. ‘= foreign countries, $6.00. (All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the full a ice.) When you receive notice that your 
subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. When changing an address, give the old address as well as the new ar “ allow five weeks for the 
first copy to reach you. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter. Copyright, 1023, by the International Magazir Company (Harper's Bazar 
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by 


Etienne Drian 


This is the new frock that Moly- 
eux is making of the huge printed 
j arfs from Bianch int and Rodier. 
T) éSé scar}s are great Hamboyant 


quares of crépe, printed with ori- 


smial tat ae J tleas af » 

ental motifs in brilliant yellow, 
Le magenta Giid Chartreuse 
J 7; ° } y 

color, usually against a_ black 


ba RerTrou nd. Th 1 Hlind d and 


J wy 4 } 
Indo-Chinese feeling 1s a new 


ee , 7 

ement, which several of the 
great NOUSES are expressing im 
many strange embroideries in futur- 


istic play of color and pattern. 


Some 
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Patou predicts _ that 
gowns embroidered with 
rhinestones, like this one 
worn by the Comtesse 
Jean de Legonzac, will 
be very smart in Paris. 
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Gown from 
ALICE BERNARD 












THE PARIS 


MODE IN 


Jewels from 
CARTIER 


THE MAKING 


Baron de Meyer Speaks of the 
Great Ones Who Shape the Mode 


OLD, rain, fog, penetrating dampness! What 
else can be said to convey discomfort and 
gloom—even dullness—if such a term can 

be applied to Paris at any time? It affects me all 
the more after a spell of real sunshine in snow- 
bound St. Moritz. 

A wide berth is given Paris, at this time of the 
year, by transient Americans. They evidently 
have found out its weather and only the permanent 
residents from the States seem to remain, those who 
have acquired the pernicious Paris habit, rain or 
shine. 

Any one happening to be in Paris now is sure to 
appear at the Ritz at luncheon time. Most con- 
versations are on the subject of reservations for 
Switzerland or the South, and I was asked at least 
a dozen times if the middle of February would not 
be too late to go to St. Moritz before wending one’s 
way down to Cannes. What is Cannes like, this 
year, anyway? Is Cornuché inventing new kinds of 
comforts for his guests? Does he expect the King of 
Spain at his hotel? And how about Domergue and 
his bals de gala? 


THE SEASON AT CANNES 


, . ° . . . . bal 
WAS able to say St. Moritz would be all right in 


February, but that I had heard few reports 
from Cannes so far, except that it was unusually 
crowded already, as people have flocked there much 
earlier this year. Yes, the King of Spain is by way 
of coming, for part of the season, and Domergue, 


Drawings by Etienne Drian 
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when I saw him, had spoken enthusiastically of the 
famous balls he was organizing. 

Most interesting, though, was that quite a number 
of big Paris dressmakers had sent collections down 
there, specially designed for Cannes. Lanvin, 
Chanel, Molyneux, Chéruit and a number of others 
have all opened branch houses there for the season 
and are already doing a tremendous business. 

Captain Molyneux and Mademoiselle Chanel 
have been down from Paris several times to super- 
intend their new establishments. The latter has 
now left one of the grandes dames russes connected 
with her Paris house in full charge, and I hear the 
place has already become a center for smart cosmo- 
politan society. 

Before the new collections are out it is almost 
impossible to speak of real facts in the way of 
fashions. Yet, as many of the great ones who create 
and shape the mode are well known to me, I seem to 
know by intuition the evolution of their fashion 
brain! One of these important personages, whose 
large establishment close to the Place de la Con 
corde is becoming more famous every day, received 
me in his magnificent salons, partly closed to the 
public, where on long tables along the walls were 
displayed all the new materials he means to use this 
spring. 

“This will be a season of fissus impressions,” he 
said to me, “as most materials, at least the new 


ones, have designs printed on them combined in 
brilliant colorings, futuristic in tone and Hindu or 
Indo-Chinese in atmosphere. 


Besides,”’ said Mr. 





Patou—oh! I’ve named him! Sorry! I had prom- 
ised not to—‘some of these materials have been 
woven for me exclusively, and some others reserved 
for my use by Bianchini, Rodier, and Ducharne, the 
three houses I am principally dealing with this 
I shall specialize in Hindu styles and 


season. 
Hindu embroideries, for metal brocades are dead 
Beaded gowns are dead. Black gowns a thing of the 
past. White ones may still have a certain vogue, 
provided they are heavily embroidered in rhine- 
stones—anyway, diamond gowns are going to be the 
rage and very sensational, and colors will come into 
their own again.”” Thus spoke Mr. Jean Patou! 

THe BATEAU NECK-LINE PERSISTS 


E DID let me see one or two new gowns in the 
making, which, however, showed no marked 
innovations—so far! They still had the dateax 
neck-line, though I fancy the square décolleté com 
bined with an armholed sleeve will supersede the 
bateau neck-line and the kimono before very long, 
especially if Hindu styles are to be the fashion. 
Patou showed me his collection of antique gar 
ments, Hindu and Persian. These all showed a 
seam on the shoulder, setting in the sleeve and giving 
much character to the coats. He is too much of an 
artist not to be influenced by this very important 
seam, especially if his models are to feature the 
atmosphere of India. 
In Chanel’s establishment a sleeve is never cut 
kimono shape, nor is any skirt ever cut on the bias. 





bi 
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The Parisienne, with Fifi carefully under 


one arm, leaves the chill rain of Paris 
for the bright sunlit snow of St. Morits. 


These are two of the fundamental characteristics of 
her house, and are probably two of the reasons why, 
in spite of apparent unsophistication, her very 
simple gowns remain so very individual. Her knowl 
edge of how a gown ought to be cut is quite remark- 
able. Mademoiselle Chanel thinks that comfort in 
a gown is principally to be aimed at, and that such 
comfort depends on the cut of the back. In spite of 
active motion, her gowns seldom get out of place. 
She ascribes this to the absence of kimono sleeves 
and bateau neck-line. Her dislike of shapeless gar- 
ments is very pronounced 

Brown, until quite recently a very “dowdy” 
color, is gradually dislodging the universal ‘smart 
black."” We shall soon be reading about women 
“that had looked so distinguished in brown!” 

Fashion, a ruthless dictator, succeeds not only in 
commanding attention but in changing one’s point of 
view, quite genuinely and absolutely. I, who alter my 
mind quicker than almost any one, accepting changes 
in matters of fashion as a matter of course, found 
at a dance the other night the only dowdy looking 
woman to be a well-known beauty dressed in plain 
black crépe de Chine of many points, which only 
a year ago was considered the non plus ultra of chic 
especially when bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
an exclusive dressmaker. Yet, because black crépe 
de Chine is demodé, it has ceased to please! This 
unreasonable inclination to follow the dictates of 
fashion makes me quite nervous at the thought of 
later having to speak on the subject of summer hats! 


THE Tiny HatT or ParRIs 


N Y EYE has so absolutely succumbed to the aus- 
+ tere small cloche, or jocky shape, that I can’t con- 
ceive how I shall ever be able to find a woman smart 
if wearing a big hat. A hat, befeathered and be- 
flowered! Will summer really lend elegance to such 
antiquated concoctions, which, nevertheless, find 
buyers by the score? 

A famous milliner told me, only last week, of the 
colossal figures his exportations to the United States 
net him every year. And yet many of his models are 
large, befeathered and beflowered, and are of most 
fantastic shapes. Why do I find such hats belong 
to the style of bygone days? Last year’s, in fact! 


The hats I admire in these early days of 1923 
are worn by the half dozen women in Paris who 
lead and shape the mode. They are small, fit the 
head, and have very little brim. They are worked 
carefully and very accurately. They seem made up 
of edgings, bindings and pipings, in some cases are 
neatly embroidered in soutache, or are in various 
textiles, as shiny brown satin, combined with dull 
brown crépe, or black velvet with black taffeta 
edgings. Such hats may be elaborate because of 
expert workmanship, but are never trimmed. These 
hats alone, just now, strike a new note. 


THE SAaRt Gown 


HAD a long talk with Monsieur Rodier and his 

nephew, Monsieur Favier,a few days ago, and was 
shown their newest materials. They are the finest 
thing of their kind produced in France. These gen- 
tlemen have this season featured their own French 
colonies, and sought inspiration from documents 
collected in Morocco, Algiers. or Indo-China, achiev- 
ing admirable results—materials simulating em- 
broideries and rare woven tissues. Here—as also at 
Bianchini’s—the most interesting materials, as, for 
instance, reproductions of shawls or “‘saris,” are 
woven in large scarves, not as hitherto in piece 
goods, by the yard. Reproductions of the ‘‘Chéles 
d’ Angkor,’ Moroccan in character, or the “‘ Tchina 
crépe ouvrage,”’ giving an impression of rare Manila 
shawls, are quite exquisite. 

In many cases the Hindu, as well as the Indo- 
Chinese, colorings are superbly brilliant and flam- 
boyant, yellows and violets, bright magentas and 
greens, all used together, yet beautifully blended, so 
that no one need fear them. 

As an example, I want to tell you of a model to 
be included in his spring collection, shown me 
by Molyneux, whom I found dressed all in white 
linen, designing, draping, in fact creating his new 
models. It was made of the new flamboyant crépe 
im pression. Ona black background grew flowers— 
Indo-Chinese in atmosphere, lemon yellow, rose, and 
mauve, set off by brilliant leaf green. This Bian- 
chini material came in the large scarf goods I have 
mentioned. Molyneux was only using one of these 
for his gown, the foundation being in unfigured crépe. 


This dress is bound to produce a sensation, and is 
the prototype of many similar ones, as both Bian- 
chini and Rodier have produced a wonderful assort- 
ment of such crépes. 

By the way, I read in the Bazar, in one of my own 
letters, the words “glittering brocades.”’ I almost 
feel as if I should excuse myself for having spoken of 
anything quite so demodé. It certainly sounds rich, 
which, in these days of unlimited extravagance, is 
by no means to be despised, only it is rich in the 
wrong way. 

There are women, and many of them, though it 
seems hardly credible, who think nothing of buying 
a dress that costs ten or twelve thousand francs, 
which, in good dollars, means almost a thousand of 
them, but then, these gowns are not of glittering 
brocade. Yet they may simulate it! That is al- 
lowed, contradictory as this statement may appear. 
Rich embroideries, covering the entire material, will 
achieve this effect, but through the work put on the 
material, not by the material itself, which, other- 
wise, one could buy by the yard at every good de- 
partment store. 

I think this idea originated mainly in the desire 
to get away from the easy form of democratic ele- 
gance, into which real elegance was fast sinking. 
Any small dressmaker could and can still copy the 
best medels, if she is able to obtain the right mate- 
rial, but then why go to the best houses and pay top 
prices? There was but one way out of the dilemma; 
it was to make the materials, not the models, more 
and more exclusive. This has been done. 


RAREFIED FABRICS 


YOON we shall hear that leading houses are hav- 
ing textiles woven for themselves, exclusively, on 
their own individual looms, and these will turn out, 
not only materials, but special embroideries to follow 
the shape of each individual model, somewhat like 
the Chinese coats, that have the designs woven into 
the spaces which the designer has considered proper 
for ornamentation. This will mean a blow to 
Mesdames les Co pistes, for looms cannot be built up 
in a day—and in six months or a year similar looms 
could, no doubt, be weaving these same designs for 
the great public—only six months or a year means 
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death to a fashion. Those who copy—only—and do 
not create will be sadly outdistanced, and this is as it 
should be, for only creation in dressmaking counts. 

A few nights ago, dining at the Alcazar, a club in 
the Champs Elysées—which, by the way, is getting 
quite fashionable for dinner parties—the conversa- 
tion turned on St. Moritz, from where, as I told you, 
I had recently returned. I had been telling my fair 
neighbor, as a joke, that before leaving for that 
popular mountain resort some one had said to me, 
“All you need in the way of clothes is a woolen 
sweater and a fancy dress,” but that after getting 
there I had found the fancy dress alone would have 
been quite sufficient, for all’the women, and the 
majority of men, had gone in for a perpetual carni- 
val. This statement caused much merriment, and 
the other dinner guests, on being told, clamored for 
details. I am, therefore, only repeating for your 
benefit what I told them the other night. 


MorRITz 


T°? START with, I began, there has been 
more snow this season than ever before. Before 
I arrived, it had been snowing without interruption 
for tive days and five nights, and had only stopped 
as the little mountain train came to a standstill at the 





Myrbor embroidered _ this 
cloth of gold gown with great 


futuristic designs in red, 
green, violet, and black, in 
the new flamboyant oriental 
feeling affected by Paris. 








ne 


St. Moritz station. In fact, the sun came out just 
then, and began to shine pleasantly on the whitest 
and cleanest snow that had ever fallen. 

Even before getting out on to the platform, 
through the window of my compartment I had seen 
a bewitching British blonde, most likely come to 
meet some “beau” just out from England. This 
had seemed to me a promising beginning. Her very 
elaborate and alluring outfit—consisting of sweater, 
breeches, and gaiters of brilliant orange jersey— 
certainly surprised me, for it was completed by a 
loose-hanging short coat of silver gray curled lamb’s- 
wool, and a wide-brimmed Mexican sombrero. I 
was delighted! Especially because of that Spanish 
fancy dress of mine, for which I had fortunately 
found room in my trunk and which would evidently 
be quite “the thing’’ at St. Moritz. 

However much the sight of that beautiful blonde 
should have prepared me and given me a foretaste 
of what I might expect, I was hardly prepared to 
find awaiting me, outside the station, a large open 
sleigh, painted and varnished a bright lacquer red 
and upholstered with white bearskins. Also, there 
were four piebald horses decorated with waving 
plumes, which were to take me to my hotel. What a 
reception! It seemed as if we were trying to compete 
with Barnum. Indeed, the (Concluded on page 120) 








There is a decidedly oriental sug- 
gestion about this small turban 
draped with along gay printed scarf. 
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As he put her hand to his lips he coniradicted this ejfort at an attitude by 


the vibration of his anxiety. 
him out. 


COSMO HAMILTON 


But not all her cunning charm could draw 
That night she would exert herself again to make him speak. 


Writes 


ANOTHER SCANDAL 


A 


Part 1 CHAPTER 1 


PRIL ha me er the hill And when 

ranklin crossed the road from the golf- 
sulted the low wall of his gar- 
he path that was lined with 





regiments crocuses, he might have seen many 
anges ma ng, soft hours sun and new- 
rn hope 
But he 4s in no mood for these things. All he 
picture that he had carried in his 
al! day and for many days, and which had 
flung him into tortures of anxiety, being a man 
KM J ~ ne 
Lying in one cane chair with her feet on another 
unread book in her lap, and a new light in her 
was the girl whom he loved beyond the inter- 
pretation of words and was in terror about because 
4 ing t 4 4 ADDN 
Of all girls this one. sitting still, in deliberate 
neline with her feet on a chair, her face turned 
1p to an early star, and a smile on her lips that he 
had never seen before! Of all girls this one, whos« 
young, slim beauty had enchanted his heart, whose 
estless energy had been sufficient to turn a mill 
nd drive the engine ol a ship devise a hundred 
rms of daredeviltry, and bring a horse home 
uvering with fatigue Of all girls, Beatrix 
sitting alone th her eyes on a star, and that 
lle ¢ her lip and her feet on a chair 
she turned, ser ng him and his love, and waved 
and And with a sort of stumble, he went up 


Novel of New 
Maurice L. 


and knelt at her side with his head in her lap 
“Oh, God,” he said, knowing nothing of women. 
“What have I done to you?) What brutes men are.” 

{nd she put her lips to his hair and laughed. 

He had forced himself to play golf all day—that 
day when. not in tears but laughing. April had 
come over the hill. He had played thirty-six holes 
with the grim concentration apparently of the born 
golfer—they are hardly ever made—but in reality 
of the man in a futile effort to escape from the 
nagging of self-reproach. 

The game had been brought to an end before the 
light had failed. Amery, Doubleday, and Hutchin 
son, bachelors, and not particularly gifted with 
imagination, had driven away together, leaving 
Franklin in the middle of the deserted dressing 
room, cursing the missing shoe-horn. He had re- 
fused a lift, and, with inexhaustible energy, was 
going to walk home across the course. The garden 
of his cottage was only a stone’s throw from the 
fourteenth green, the private road intervening. 


HE sun had gone. but there were streaks of 

faint colors in the sky. Four children were 
playing on a tennis-court, and their young, high 
voices vied with the screaming of swifts that zig 
zagged about the club-house. A lonely and heroic 
member was driving ball after ball down into the 
long smooth dip of the first hole in the forlorn 
endeavor of curing a slice—and as Franklin started 
to walk home, over grass that still had its spongy 
places, he paused to speculate. 


Marriage 


“What the deuce is wrong with P. F’.2- He’s been 
looking like that for weeks. Of all men alive he 
has nothing to worry about—money to burn, no 
factories to break into a strike, the health of an ox, 
and that girl for a wife. ... Now then, you. [ve 
on the ball, wrist well over, head well down. . 

The smell of cut grass in the air once more. the 
voice of a bird in the woods again, the face of one 
star high up in the sky .. . and she put her lips to 
his hair and laughed 

But was there anything to laugh at in this? 

Here was a man who had been married for 
eighteen untranslatable months; a devoted lover, 
who knew so little of women and had spent so much 
of his time away from the beaten track with men, 
that he was now agonized with sympathetic fear 
at what was to his wife, although young and with- 
out experience, a perfectly natural event. Here was 
that rather rare person, a born husband—most 
men becoming husbands by accident, and remaining 
accidental. A good sportsman, he said what he 
meant and stuck to it. 

He had no complexes; nothing of the artistic 
temperament which makes the marriage contract a 
scrap of paper because it is another term for the 
complete inability to conform to the rules of any 
honest game. He was as clear and open as running 
water, able rather than merely clever, as loyal as 
a dog, and just as grateful for small mercies; curi- 
ously without conceit except for his ability to make 
trout flies; hot tempered, and in no sense of the 
word a pacifist. 
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“But you told me to go, you told me to go!” she heard him say, utterly bewildered. 


He had none of the hypocrisy of those cowards 
who, upon receiving a smack in the face, turn the 
other cheek in order to make their opponents 
ashamed to hit again. When hit he hit back, straight 
from the shoulder and above the belt. He was el 
emental, like a boy, and had no affectations of so 
phistication, or cynicism. He was as far away from 
that futile group that goes by the name of intelli 
gentsia as a salmon from an artificial pool. And 
deep down in his soul, though wholly unknown to 
himself, there was a groping spirituality that sent 
him out of civilization inte nature, out of ugliness 
into the beauty of the by-paths and the sea. 

His young wife, the Vanderdyke girl as she was 
still sometimes called, whose escapades before her 
marriage were even now remembered by people 
whose memories were not among the things they 
particularly cultivated, and whose autocracy as 
the only daughter of one of the excessively rich 
men of America had earned a million paragraphs 
in the obsequious columns of the newspapers, knew 
all these things in Franklin, and loved him for 
them. And when she found herself gradually and 
gradually less able to carry on her old routine, her 
sweepingly individualistic habits of life, 
the wonderful thing which filled her with a sense of 


because of 


pride and responsibility, the attitude of this man 
seemed perfectly natural, too. It was all part and 
parcel of his idealism and his ignorance, his chivalry 
and his adoration, his belief in woman as a delicate 
thing, to be treated with exquisite care and tender 
ness—a mystery and a miracle almost. It pleased 
her awfully, and did something to her vanity that 
was very warming 


I'TEN she told herself, sitting alone, after her 

regular routine of exercise, thinking forward, 
building dreams, keenly and amazingly aware of being 
the bearer of new life, thinking back to her former 
self with astonishment, and waiting with courage 
for the future, that she had not deserved the deep, 
strong, deathless love of the man at her feet. And 
when she laughed it was not to deride his agony of 
mind, the suffering that gave him bad nights and 
hours of self-reproach but in the hope of making 
light of a thing that was not light, of rendering 
commonplace an event that was one of the wonders 
of the world. She must be twice a mother, she told 
herself. and give to her husband now all the kind- 
ness that she must presently give to his child; 
encourage him to keep as much as possible out of 
the sight of her, and send him out to work off the 


-effects of imagination by playing golf in the com 
panionship of men. 

\pril having come over the hill that day they 
stayed on in the waning light. But he had noth- 
ing more to say about the state of his feelings 
It wasn’t fair. In fact, he set himself as usual t 
rub out the effect of his brief uncontrol by play 
His voice was good and 





a 


the ultra-normal man 
manner was excellent, but he forgot about his eves 
“We had a pretty hard game,” he said “Cours 
in fair condition. They all turned up—Hutchins 
(Amery, and Doubleday 

Phere was something crawling down her neck an 
she wanted to take one of her hands away. But he 


held them tight, and 1t didn’t much matter. ‘ Who 
Was your partner—Amery in a new tie?” 
“No, Hutchinson, and I wish it had been y 


We went round twice I don’t know how the game 
came out.”’ 

‘You don’t know! That wasn't much like vou,” 
she said, throwing a line 

“IT don’t feel much like me ve answered, cate! 
ing it, but letting it go at once. “It’s the weather, 
something doesn’t 


with his 


lL suppose, o1 \nyway, it 
matter.” It 


anxieties; it wasn't fair 


wasn’t fair to worry her 


Continued en page 128 





Marquise du Chabannes 


THESE EVENING 


SMARTEST 


When the Parisienne wears the * picture gown” it is be- 
cause she is the type who can, and then each detail of s:er 
costume is in spirit with the gown. The Marquise du 
Chabannes wears the bouffant gown of deep red et 


ibove, and accentuates the costume by her simple coif and 


GOWNS 


WOMEN IN 


HARPER’S 


Comtesse de 


ARE WORN THE 


PARIS 


Comtesse de Ste. Croix 
own by almost every smart 
The Comtesse’s gown is of coral chif- 
fon, beaded in coral and amber. And long slim drapery 
of black satin is always worn by some smart Parisiennes. 


huge old-fashioned earrings. 
wears the slender frock that is 
woman in Paris. 


BAZAR 


ORES SPOT 


Meaty 
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All four frocks above were seen at Cannes, and all four 
were as smart as anything that appeared there this 
The first two are of white serge, bound with serge. 
The second has a colored handkerchief in the pocket. 


Season. 


PARIS PUTS ON A SIMPLE 




















worn. the 





The third frock shown above is of white kasha cloth 
bound with kasha; the fourth is of vivid yellow kasha 
embroidered in white. 
little inverted pot hat that 


With cach of these frocks was 
Paris loves. 


FROCK 


AND GOES TO CANNES 


At Cannes it 1s a season of simple sports frocks 
and of plaited skirts with the still-smart short 
jacket, made in unusual and beautiful fabrics. 


Cannes, France. 


HE writer and a great storm usually arrive 

simultaneously at any otherwise quiet sunny 

- resort. Ifshe sets foot in Biarritz a hurricane 

at once hurries in from the Atlantic, where it has 

been cruising about since the hapless visitor en- 

countered it on her last voyage. If she goes to merry 

England, the Channel rises up and does its worst. 

If she stops at Deauville, the heavens open in a 
deluge of rain. 

Leaving Paris under cover of darkness, thinking 
to steal a march on the elements, I found Cannes 
next morning bathed in golden sunshine, with a 
sea as blue as the blue sky. But not for long; that 
same night a wind raged in from the Mediterranean 
which might have blown the town, hotels and all, 
over the high Alps into the Great Beyond. 

CANNES IN -A STORM 

HE sea bellowed and roared and threw itself 

onto the beach, the waves dashing over the prom- 
enade and hurling themselves in clouds and pillars 
of spray over the breakwater. That night cabs 
refused to carry passengers from the hotels to the 
Casino, along La Croisette. The electric lights went 
out suddenly, leaving the town in candlelight for 
an hour or two. People sat in their rocking houses 
reduced to helpless waiting for the storm to wear 
itself out. After two days the sun rose on a quiet 
world, but a still mad sea. And Cannes, as it were, 
hung itself up to dry. 





Visitors with useless tennis racquets walked out 
and gazed at sodden courts, crowded automboiles 
splashed through the watery roads, and would-be 
golfers motored out to Napoule where the umbrella 
pines stood ankle-deep in water and the fairways 
were limpid lakes. 

Tricot APPEARS 

UT now the world is again dusty and the Carlton 

courts are sprinkled with tennis players; men 
in correct white flannels and girls in white or bright- 
colored blouses over plaited skirts, who come in 
from the courts at tea-time and dance in tennis togs 
on the stone floor. It is noticeable that most of the 
women wear short-sleeved smock blouses, loosely 
belted at the hips, blouses of crépe de Chine or 
tricot in white, red, yellow or bright green, while 
the skirts are invariably white. 

A slim blonde girl wears a white suéde jacket 
over a one-piece frock of white wool lace. Another 
wears a one-piece frock of hand-woven white silk 
with a Greek design in black outline woven into the 
skirt. The short sleeves are fringed and the linked 
girdle is of galalith. The hats are all of the same 
variety—small felt or suéde shapes like inverted 
pots pulled down over the eyes and bordered with a 
bit of ribbon. 

It was rather chilly yesterday, and at the Beau- 
Site courts, where the tournament is going on, wo- 
men wore loose, three-quarter coats of fur—rabbit, 





ermine, gazelle, squirrel, or nutria—over their tricot 
frocks. Mrs. Winston Churchill’s coat was of white 
rabbit over a tricot costume of maize-colored wool. 
Her bag was of maize wool also, topped with amber 
shell, and her hat was of white felt. 

Much tricot is worn at Cannes 
frocks under tweed sports coats, cheviot or tweed 
tailored frocks with blouses of figured tricot, 
knitted wool blouses, loosely belted, over simple 
tricot skirts and tricot tailored frocks trimmed with 
suéde. 

Chanel shows, in her shop on La Croisette, a 
simple skirt of flecked dull green jersey under a 
straight smock-blouse of similar jersey belted at 
the top of the hips with a narrow strap of brown 
suéde and open in a V in front, an opening which 
may be closely buttoned from the throat to just 
below the bust. Chanel shows also smart little 
knitted hats to match her prettily patterned tricot 
blouses with odd crosswise stripes of Russian in- 
spiration knitted into them. 


one-piece tricot 


Tricot rs REALLY VERY SMART 

OT all the knitted designs are Russian, how- 

ever. Many smock blouses worn at Cannes are 
barred with designs which might have been copied 
from Indian pottery—rude decorative forms in dull 
pottery colors on brown tricot. And brown is the 
most effective color this season, for the knitted 
designs are less pretty on a fond of another color. 
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KATORZA 
Lovely antique fabrics, | 
like this printed chints, 
re used by several 
Paris houses for the hy. 
new Short jackets. \ — Sida 
Worn with white frock. 
\ 
THE SHORT JACKET . | 
AT CANNES chN— 
ACCOMPANIES } , 
THE SIMPLE FROCK | 
\ 
—_ 
| 
-. 
| lor the moment tricot garments are the rage. In Paris, France-Bariére was 


making sports breeches and cloaks of tricot and one-piece frocks of silk or wool 
tricot which rivaled the time-honored frock of serge or kasha, and in Cannes I 
see costumes of tricot in imitation of Scotch plaid, trimmed with fringe, and 
greenish-gray tricot mixtures in imitation of the English wool stuffs of that 
color 

The skirts of these costumes are tube-like, straight from hem to hips, where 
they are sewn to three-inch yokes of thin crépe de Chine which are shirred on 
draw-strings at the waist-line. The smock-blouse, belted or not, as desired, is 
drawn down over the skirt, and the sleeves are long or short, with a marked 
preference for the long sleeve. 


pa New is a mouchoir of tricot—a triangle or square of wool with an odd design 

ibd iia knitted into one corner—which is knotted about the shoulders in place of the 

i i } printed square of silk that has been so smart for the last few months. A shawl 

va of tricot, fringed on two sides like a steamer rug, is wrapped about the figure 

Wat for automobiling or used as a wrap after a game of golf instead of the enveloping 
i! cape of a season ago. 


Leather garments are smart also. Molyneux shows many jackets and wraps 
of suéde; one is made of brick-red suéde stamped with a decorative design 
like brocade. the pattern smoothly ironed into the dull (Continued on page 48) 
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These two little frocks, 
both of white serge, were 
seen recently at Cannes. 
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1TORZA 

Under a wadded jacket 
of green chintz, is worn 
a brown knitted gilet of 
wool, embroidered with 
silk. This is avery new 


and smart combination. 


The “aprons” have pi- 
cot edges; the hat is 
brown felt—and feather. 
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at Cannes, too. This is 
of mustard silk tricot. 


ee 


BARCLA 


lL new glove, at Barclay’s, 
ix of suéde in gray, or 
in tan and brown. 
These are for short 
sleeves or the tailleur. 


(Right) Some one very 
smart wore this peacock 
blue leather jacket, with 
castor collar and cuffs, to 
the Carlton for lunch. 


YTES 


These three were worn 
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YTESB 


Light brown wool tricot 
with bands and buttons 
of silk tricot to match. 
































CHANEL 


Green and black and 
white tricot skirt; jack- 
et of green wool jersey. 


THE STRAIGHT WOOL 


FROCK 





OF WHITE 


OR WHITE KASHA 
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Another costume that appeared at 
the Carlton for lunch was of brown 
tricot, knitted with motifs in yel- 
low, red, and beige. The blouse, or 
rather a compromise between a 
jacket and a sweater, may be worn 
with or without a yellow leather 
string girdle. Of course, it is really 
designed for a sports costume. 
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SPORTS 


IS OFTEN 


SERGE 


CLOTH 









A thick roll forms the 
collar and hip band of 
this brown tricot jacket. 





































A motorist at Cannes wore 
this brown wool top-coat, 
lined with nutria and with 
a nutria collar and cuffs. 


(Right) This circular coat 
is designed for either motor 
or golf. ~ The wide sleeves 
repeut the lines of the wrap. 


CHERUIT 





THESE 





TO CANNES WITH 


THE PARISIENNE 


surface of the leather. Lunching at the Carlton a 
young woman wore a short jacket of glazed blue- 
green leather, not quite peacock-blue and not quite 
bottle-green, collared and cuffed with castor. 

A motor-coat of brown leather was worn 
over a simple frock of reseda green crépe de 
Chine. A tailored frock of brown suéde was worn 
with a brown suéde hat and a white crépe de Chine 
blouse. A jacket of beige suéde was worn over a 
straight frock of plaited white crépe de Chine, 
with a beige hat matching the jacket. 


ERMINE AT CANNES 


At MONTE CARLO, which somehow has a very 
+ 4% quiet, sleepy air this season—and the Casino 
there a most old-fashioned look—I saw a simple 
frock of the new gaily printed crépe worn undera short 
hip-length jacket of ermine. The thin folds of the 
crépe skirt fluttered in a chill wind about ankles 
which were covered with the most transparent of 
pinkish-beige hose. The low shoes were of red 
leather, .matching the red design of the crépe frock. 

Ermine is apparently much worn, particularly for 
evening cloaks. At the Cannes Casino one sees 
little else. Evening frocks are straight in sil- 
houette and girdled just below the normal waist- 
line. The Ranée de Pudukota wore in the salle de 
baccarat a frock of thin white satin with a broken 
Greek key design in beads about the hips and down 
the side of the skirt. Several frocks of this thin 
white satin have been worn lately at the Casino. 
(Continued on page 50) 





COATS MOTORED 
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CHANEL 





(Above) Chanel is making 
little tricot hats to match her 
sports costumes. Gray with 
black and white chenille. 


(Left) An English traveling 
coat of red, black, and white 
plaid, had wide castor collar 
and cuffs. Worn at Cannes. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR will tell 

you the price of any of the 
accessories shown on these pages. 
Later, we will purchase one or 
more of them for you, if you want 
us to do so. As these accessories 
must come to us from our Paris 
office (at 2 rue de la Paix), it is 
impossible to promise delivery in 
less than two weeks after your 
order reaches our New York office. 
Address all letters to the Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Paris gives suéde gloves a silk 








E strap, bead-embroidered, to hold a 
g small embroidered handkerchief. 
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DUVELLEROY 








A graceful marquesite bag top 
is mounted with black velvet, 
with heavy swinging fringe. 
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ACCES 
SPRING COSTUME 


THE PARIS SHOPS 


PERRIN 


ELIANE 


An unusual cuffed giove is of 
white kid with the gauntlet print- 
bold pattern in black. 


A large rectangle, slit in the middle, 
forms an unusual cape wrap for 
sports. It is of midnight blue crépe 
marocain, embroidered with gray and 
beige silk, and has a matching tam. 


ed in 


(Right) One of those short, bobbed- 
off umbrellas that the Parisienne 
carries is of brown silk with a handle 
of brown lizard-skin. Another is of 
black silk with handle of painted ivory. 


(Left) Two umbrellas of carved ivory; 
one shows a stag running from hounds, 
beneath branches which form the top of 
the handle. The other is inlaid 
with narrow bands of tortoise-shell. 


AU CARNAVAL 
DE VENISE 


LA SAMARITAINE 











MARTIAL 


LA SAMARITAINE et ARMAND 


A black moire vanity bag that is 
alsoa purse and has a bracelet strap 
with glittering rhinestones. 


This convenient little umbrella may 
be carried compactly over one shoul- 
der by a long. red leather 


strap. set 
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EVEN IF IT IS NOT 


A 
CHEMISE FROCK 


THE PARIS EVENING 


GOWN 


[S 


SLIM AND STRAIGHT 


PAQUIN 


The Grand Duchesse Boris 
wore this gown of palest 
satin fulgurant. worn by Duchesse Sforza. 


rose 


(Right) Sometimes the long slender 


frock that Paris favors has a fold 


of embroidery on one hip; again, it 
has a complex girdle like this gold- 
embroidered one ona ruby velvet gown. 


This is one of Patou’s newest. Of 
very pale rose mousseline, with 
silver and rose embroidery, and long 
bands of silver and rose ribbon that 
loop from girdle to corsage top. 
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PAQUIN 


A gown of jade-green and 
silver and rhinestones was 


The Duchess of Westminster wore a won- 
derful frock of silver lace over silver tissue and 
over this a silver shawl edged with a deep 
fringe of threadlike silver ribbons which fell to 
the skirt-edge. Her jewels were diamonds and 
emeralds. The Princesse Karageorgevitch 
was frocked in black, a gown with the top of 
its corsage shaped into a V under many 
ropes of lovely pearls. Lady Coates wore a 
black frock, Lady Maureen Stanley was in 
embroidered tulle trimmed with silver, with 
a silver feather twisted about her blonde 
locks, the Comtesse de Pourtales wore a 
black frock—when black is not supposed to 
be smart it is astonishing how many women 
wear it—Mrs. Parmelee Herrick was clad in 
black satin, and Lady Cheylesmore, Lady 
Wavertree, Mrs. Henry Clews, and the 
Baronne Meyronnet de St. Marc were all 
smartly and very simply gowned. Appar- 
ently society women prefer to clothe them- 
selves inconspicuously this season. 


THE Usiovuitovs Snort Coat 


T THE races at Var, Nice, women wore 
jackets of suéde or smooth-finished 
leather over frocks of plaited wool marquis- 
ette, wool lace or tricot, or cheviot serge. 
One of the smartest was a loose straight coat 
of gray shaved lamb collared with gray 


speckled monkey, over a one-piece frock of 
rough bright green serge. 

One of these pretty short coats was of 
mandarin-yellow suéde; some were of 
brown suéde, and there were many of 
white ermine or rabbit, black suéde and 
green glazed leather, such as Lanvin makes, 
over frocks of green wool fabric. Lanvin is 
making short separate coats of velvet, also, 
over frocks of thin embroidered crépe. A 


.yellow crépe chemise frock is embroidered 


delicately in spots and borders with red and 
black thread. This is worn under a short 
black velvet coat with an embroidered crépe 
collar. 


THE DRAPED EVENING FROCK 


HERE were many smart frocks worn at 

the Casino, notably several of dull old gold 
lace laid over satin or crépe of a slightly darker 
shade, with the result an almost beige tone. 
These gold frocks contrast sharply with the 
silver lace and silver tissue which have been 
so much worn in Paris of late. And the 
jewels worn with them were pearls rather 
than diamonds. 

Rich was a draped frock of silver and 
white brocade—a few shallow folds about 
the hips and a great loop pulled out on 
the left side below the waist-line. There 
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Two models from 
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was a slim draped frock of petunia colored 
velvet, with a diamond brooch posed on the 
left hip, worn with petunia-colored velvet 
shoes. New was an apron frock of black 
crépe, the apron embroidered with cream, 
coral, and pale colors and rounded up in 
the back to the waist-line over the slender 
black underskirt. From the waist-line in the 
back two broad loops of black crépe fell, one 
to below the hip, the other to the knee, con- 
cealing to that point the opening of the apron. 
The slender black corsage was cut in adeep U 
in front and a deep V in the back, and both 
were modestly filled in with embroidery. 

A Deeuillet frock of bright green lace had 
a pointed lace overskirt across the back 
and long bead tassels falling in front. 
Severely plain was a frock of black satin 
with a wide flat girdle of satin about the 
hips, a single wide loop of satin falling in 
the back from the girdle to the knee. 


THE PrtctcreE Frock 


I NOTICED also two or three frocks with 

very close-fitting corsages to the normal 
waist-line above very full skirts, the skirts 
slit in many panels. One of these tight 
corsages of silver cloth was worn under a 
second corsage composed merely of narrow 
beaded straps falling from a crosswise strap 





which formed a “‘bateau” neck-line. This 
skeleton corsage is an idea of Vionnet. 

A Lanvin frock of dark green and red 
changeable taffeta with a close lace-topped 
corsage was adorned with two great silver 
lilies in relief. The lilies were fashioned 
of silver tissue and applied to the left 
side of the skirt at the hip. However, 
neither in Paris nor in Cannes do women 
wear the wide-skirted frock now; the slender, 
straight gowns are much smarter. 


A NEw GIRDLE 


A Callot frock worn in the baccarat 
rooms at the Casino was fashioned of rose 
and black satin, the corsage and top of the 
skirt of rose satin and the three-inch girdle, 
the lower part of the skirt and the several 
satin loops in the back of black satin. The 
effect of the rose satin below the black girdle 
was very odd, and the loops in the back seem 
to be a feature of many of the latest models. 

Oi silver lace over silver cloth -was the 
skirt of another frock seen in the salle de 
baccarat. The corsage was of turquoise 
crépe de Chine crossed with silver straps. 
A black velvet frock was trimmed with 
heavy silver lace embroidered with bright 
red. Many simple frocks from the Cannes 
shops of Chanel and (Concluded on page 120) 





Poiret repeats the moyen-dge 
line, this time in gold lamé and 
embroidered orange-colored satin. 





PARIS USES LAME 


TISSUE 
AND 
SOFT CREPES 


TO DRAPE SOME 


ITS 
LOVELIEST 


(Left) Worth designed these two 
gowns for the Bal de la Couture. The 
first is of yellow crépe romain, 
banded with rhinestones, and with an 
under-bodice of rose-colored crépe. 


This gown Worth made of green 
crépe romain, with a close corsage of 
silver tulle embroidered all over with 
pearls and rhinestones. The fabric 
is draped at the front of the gown. 





POIRET 





GOWNS 





POIRET 


Over the shoulders of a mauve 
and silver lamé gown, Poiret 
has flung a squareof the fabric. 
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Within thirty seconds of the ludi- 
crous catastrophe a stunned quarter- 
master and the Reverend Mathias 
Overman were the only occupants of 
After one glance 


the ship’s waist. 


of outraged betrayal directed toward 
the high heavens, he stood with fallen 
head and knitted brows. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


An 


Tricked by a 


A Short Story 


a peak in Darien and, gazing afar upon in- 
terminable waters lying as still as a blue 
mirror, named the placid sea, many have felt but 
none has defined the covert difference between 
Pacific and Atlantic. It is not a mere matter of 
wind and wave, nor of reactions to barometer, 
compass or thermometer. The difference strikes 
deeper and can be read on no instrument less 
sensitive than the hearts of men. 
Take, for instance, the complement of first-class 
passengers which sailed from Yokohama for San 
Francisco on the Orient Mail steamship, Alaskan 


. it the long-ago day when Balboa topped 


Queen. No such congregation ever boarded a 
transatlantic liner. People move across the 
eastern ocean in hordes—hordes of immigrants, 


hordes of tourists, hordes of migrating society-folk 
—most of them close-mouthed and in any case 
strictly communal. Not so the voyagers on the 
Pacific. They are individual to the last man and 
do not care who knows it. 

The Pacific was badly named. It should have 
been called the Idle Sea, as it shares with idle 
hands a limitless capacity for deviltry. Under its 
subtle influence more men and women have shaken 
off the shackles of convention, become laws unto 
themselves, laughed at and with God, grown great 
or mean, found salvation or more often personal 
perdition, than on any other body of water under 
the sun. On its enigmatic bosom a hundred men 
in the same ship travel a hundred different ways and 
arrive at a hundred different ports, simply owing 
to this matter of individuality. For what is an 
individual if not one who carries his destination in 
the back of his own head? 


HE passengers on the Alaskan were a fair sam- 
ple of an ironically Pacific brood. They were 
the odds and ends of success and failure, ranging 
from the high-water mark of a political adviser to 
the kingdom of Siam down to the dregs of a steve- 





by GEORGE AGNEW 


Illustrated by E. L. Chase 


dore-foreman escaping by the skin of his teeth from 
his last murder. Here and there was a high and 
a low light. A collector of lovely porcelains rubbed 
elbows with a lovely collector of the shekels of 
shame. A thin-lipped missionary passed both with 
averted eyes, only to bump into an unsteady skinful 
of the ship’s stock of whisky. But each and every 
one of all these, as well as of the ragtag and bobtail 
of the rest of the passenger-list, was on his way, 
thought it was the best way and, as has been said 
before, didn’t care who knew it. 


UCH a condition inevitably leads to conflict, 

and in the case of the specific voyage under 
review the collision between the thin-lipped Rever- 
end Mathias Overman and the drunken Mr. Mac- 
farlane proved to be a mere symbolic prelude to 
a general engagement which was to last through 
many days. That bump had been like a challenge 
to single combat and as such it was promptly 
accepted by the colliding forces. Macfarlane took 
one look at the Reverend Mathias and hated him. 
Mathias took one look at Macfarlane and hated 
not the vessel but its content and all it stood for. It 
was just such a mutual and instantaneous antipathy 
as springs into high relief against a Pacific back- 
ground on the slightest provocation. 

Taking into consideration Macfarlane’s enormous 
bulk, it is fortunate that he was not what is known 
as “fighting drunk.”’ Reading aright the light of 
battle in the wiry preacher's eyes, he retreated with 
the scorn of a Saint Bernard for a Skye-terrier into 
the fastness of the smoking-room and entrenched 
himself behind a table and a growing line of bottles. 
It was his hobby to keep the dead ones before him 
until he retired for what was left of the night. Awe- 
stricken bystanders were wont to ascribe some cryp- 
tic significance to the tally of empties, trying to read 
into it Macfarlane’s own estimate of what he con- 
sidered a fair day’s work, but, as a matter of fact, 
the uniform average of liquor consumed was not 





Opportunity for Importunity 
Whimsicality 


CHAMBERLAIN 


an indication that Macfarlane knew when he had 
had enough. It was merely a demonstration that 
on Friday he could hold just as much as on Thurs- 
day and not a drop more. 

The Reverend Mathias was a good man in two 
senses of the phrase; he lived an annoyingly blame- 
less life and he had the spirit which would have made 
him a merciless featherweight champion, had des- 
tiny led him to the prize-ring instead of to the 
pulpit. Unfortunately, he took his surname of 
Overman altogether too seriously. He had not been 
educated for the ministry; he had merely “heard 
a call” and considered a diploma direct from the 
Almighty infinitely superior to the hallmark of any 
earth-born theological institution. In his own 
imaginative opinion he had been handed a supreme 
mandate over all the erring among mankind and 
employed it as freely as an Irishman his shillalah. 


HERE is an unwritten law on most seas which 

frowns on the presence of women, children, and 
clergymen in the smoking-rooms of ocean liners, but 
not-on the Pacific. On the Pacific a minister of God 
shares with all others the prerogative of being an 
individual and may go where he has the courage to 
go, up to and including the laying down of his life 
at the leprous portal of Molokai. Overman was 
quite aware of this latitude, but he did not immedi- 
ately take advantage of it. He seemed to wish to 
exhaust the usual methods of salvation before 
descending into the lions’ den, and it was only after 
peering through port-holes for six days at Macfar- 
lane’s crowded audiences and then facing a saloon 
totally empty of passengers at his own Sabbath 
morning service that the wiry preacher’s jaw 
clicked to a sudden determination. The next 
evening, promptly after dinner, he slipped into the 
smoking-room, and with a nervous nod sat down 
uninvited at Macfarlane’s table. 

“Good evening.” 


“Gude evening,” replied the Scotsman with an 
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appearance of affability and added, to the enjoy- 
ment of the steward and the few bystanders who were 
hesitating about taking their usual seats, ‘‘ Welcome 
to a drink with me, dominie. What will it be?” 

“T do not drink liquor,’’ murmured Overman, 
through thin lips and casting restless glances about 
him. ‘Iam a purveyor of life-giving waters.” 

At his words the habitués of Macfarlane’s table 
withdrew to a safe distance and watched the Scot’s 
stolid countenance with expectant amusement. 
His reddish-gray hair stood up from his head at dis- 
ordered angles, and tufts of paler hue protruded 
from his ears. A crop of bristles and wrinkles 
roughened his florid cheeks and double chin. His 
mouth was loose, his nose bulbous and blue, but 
under his bushy brows his small eyes shone with 
a surprisingly steady glare. 


“ TAKE my spirits undiluted,”’ he said after a 
slight, measuring pause, “but thank you for 
the compliment just the same.”’ 

“T know you do,” replied Overman, his sallow 
cheeks flushing in anticipation of open warfare, 
“‘and by that same token you’ll take hell-fire un- 
diluted, Mr. Macfarlane, unless you repent while 
there is yet time.” 

‘““T wonder,”’ said Macfarlane argumentatively, 
as he settled his obese bulk more deeply into the 
leathern couch. “TI say, I wonder; and after that,” 
he added, “I wonder whether I care. You dominies 
have always been strong on painting the white-hot 
pit, brimstone, the burning lake and Old Nick with 
his cloven hoof and all the little Nicks with their 
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Out of the simmering cast came an 
oily billow. It pushed its greasy nose i 
under the starboard bilge-keel and the 
great ship listed suddenly to port. 
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pitchforks busily making the best of all the bad 
jobs of mankind. I can see it all and it’s a fearsome 
picture. But when it comes to depicting the rival 
attractions of the Kingdom of Heaven—why, that’s 
where you’re weak, dominie, childish weak. Now, 
man to man, how would I look in a halo and holding 
aharp? Manto man, mind ye. Can’t you do better 
than that?” 

“The promises of God are illimitable and His 
power omnipotent,’’ said Overman, who possessed 
an extra-dry sense of humor very much akin to 
a grotesque icicle. “He might cause a halo and 
harp to become you; He might even open to your 
distorted desire a satisfying vision of celestial mag- 
nificence. But these are merely the trappings of 
salvation. The only thing that matters to the im- 
mortal soul is the unqualified assurance of felicity— 
the promise of the perfect state. You who—” 

“One moment,” interrupted Macfarlane, raising 
a ham-like hand. “As you say, felicity is a blanket 
word. It covers everything. The ‘perfect state,’ 
too; that’s an absolute, isn’t it? If a man’s happy, 
he’s happy, and that’s all that matters, again as 
you say. But, man, I hanker for the concrete. 
What of us that were nursed on the juice of corn and 
the grape and can’t be happy without it? Will we 
be having our jug of wine in this perfect state you 
tell about?” 

“No!” cried Overman, striking the table with 
his closed fist. 

“No wine?” pleaded Macfarlane. 

“Not a drop!” cried Overman reddening. 

He opened his lips to: say more but Macfarlane, 


with a sudden forward movement of his huge 
shoulders and the look of a bulldog about to plant 
his teeth, stopped the words as surely as though he 
had clapped a hand over the preacher’s mouth. 

“Tn that case,” he said in a hoarse whisper which 
carried to every corner of the room, “‘I’ll stay out- 
side with the twelve apostles.”’ 


HERE was a cackle and then a roar of laughter. 
Those who had held aloof made a rush for the 
table and some of them in their enthusiasm clapped 
Macfarlane on the back and shouted for a round 
of drinks. They crowded so closely around the 
diminutive form of the Reverend Mathias that he 
felt himself not only forgotten but in danger of being 
smothered. 

In addition to this discomfort he was dazed by 
the turn events had taken. He knew that he had 
been betrayed by a sophism, but he also knew 
that this was one of the many occasions when 
truth, crushed to earth, would stay crushed. He 
wormed his way out to the deck and paced up and 
down, clenching and unclenching his hands. Deep 
in his heart he was asking himself a ques- 
tion. Was there an intelligence and a knowl- 
edge buried in Macfarlane’s dissolute obesity 
which could play battledore and shuttlecock with 
his own purely inspired command of dogma and 
doctrine? 

Certain words that Macfarlane had used, his 
method of crashing in on the essential be- 
fore Overman could get to his own home- 
grounds of the emotional (Continued on page 108) 
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NEW FRENCH SPORTS CLOTHES 


AND AMERICAN CARS 


(Left above) Coat of cross-barred brown tricot from 
France-Bariére. Premet wrap of yellow wool with gay scarf. 


(At top) A sports suit of white woolen cloth has pockets 
trimmed with cut-work in black and red. From Premet. 


A Premet coat, white embroidered in red and black. (At 
the right) White serge with blue bands. From Molyneux. 


The Locomobile roadster in the drawing, with unusual 
rumble seat, was designed for J J. Mitchell, Jr., of Chicago. 






New Peerless sport runabout, with Le Baron body, equipped 
with compartments for ice-box, lunch-kit, and golf-bag. 
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Mrs. Harold O. Barker alighting from her Hudson 
town car at Sherry’s. The popularity of the closed car, 


for city use, still prevails in spite of changing seasons. 


SPORTS 


FOR SUMMER MOTORING 


ITH the approach of spring and the return 

to life in the open, comes a revival of in- 

terest in the open car. Sports models built 
along special lines that lend an added comfort to 
touring, now offer conveniences heretofore un- 
known, as in the New Peerless on the opposite 
page. 

In this four-passenger sportsman’s runabout, 
with its special body designed by Le Baron, have 
been incorporated several unique features, such as 
a removable ice-box and an electric-lighted com- 
partment arranged to accommodate three golf 
bags between the driver’s and the disappearing seat 
in the rear intended for two passengers. A lunch 
box, fully equipped for four people, is also attached 
to the back, and in the instrument board is a set- 
in cigaret case and lighter. The left door holds an 
undetectable locked tool compartment, and the 


(Right) Marmon phae- 
ton with Le Baron body, 
designed for Miss Helen 
Crocker. Body color, Z 
Napier green, black mold- 
ings and running gear. 





PHAETONS 











right, a similar compartment fitted with two flasks, 
glasses, and other equipment of a similar nature. 

A new type of four-wheel brake, that insures 
safety in fast driving, has been introduced in Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Minerva chassis, with its special 
Brooks-Ostruk body. This device makes the car 
non-capsizable, at any rate of speed, in turning 
corners. 

The oscillating searchlight, much used in France 
and now applied to cars driven on American roads, 
is especially desirable when touring. Extended dust 
fenders and the dust tonneau cover, in combina- 
tion with the sliding glass windshield for the rear 
seat, offer complete protection from dust, for the 
open car must vie, in the comfort it offers, with the 
closed car, if it would find favor. 

In the matter of upholstery, leather necessarily 
takes the place of cloth and woolen fabrics. This 





























may be of tan or gray pebbled leather, tan or black 
morocco, or in snake grain leather. Green and red 
are also used, depending upon the body color. 
Nickel hardware has unquestioned preference. 
Ample space for luggage in water- and dust-proof 
compartments is provided in all the new models of 
touring cars, with the removable trunk rack added 
as desired. 

In the selection of body colors, shades of gray and 
tan, because of their practicability, are chosen for 
the sports model, in preference to the darker color- 
ings, or are used for the upper works or fenders, 
with red running gear. Black, dark blue, and 
maroon too readily show the dust of country roads 
and are obviously better suited for the town car. 
Tops of fawn or gray Burbank with mahogany bows 
are likewise more desirable for the car for country 
use and more consistent for the sports model. 


(1bove) Marmon sports 
phaeton, with Brooks- 
Ostruk body, built for 
Mr. Harold S. Vander- 
bilt. Gray body and 
gray leather upholstery. 
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MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHI Mrs. Whitney has been described as one of New York's 


most talented and interesting women. The recent exhibi 


lion of her works, including her war memorial, was a 
notable feature of the midwinter season and empha 
ised the place she has won among American sculptors. 
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INFORMAL PORTRAITS OF 
NEW YORK WOMEN 








DISTINGUISHED 


A portfolio of portraits of distinguished women 
of New York society who graciously consented 
to pose for us in their ocon lovely Paris gozens. 


N THE realm of dress, just about as much 
diversity of taste, good and bad, exists among 
the women who are popularly supposed to be 

the leaders of fashion as among almost any other 
class of women who attach much importance to 
this subject. Probably the most striking thing to 
the outsider looking in upon the world of society 
for the first time would be, not how many beauti- 
fully dressed women there are, but how few. 
The press has built up in the public mind a super- 
stition that all women of the “smart world” are 
smartly dressed, whereas, as a matter of fact, only 
a few of them are really well dressed, as are only a 
few wealthy women of the society that is not smart. 
But the reason for this failure is not so much a 
matter of bad taste and too much money, as it is 
indifference and not enough money. That is, the 
woman of the smart world is apt to spend her time 
and her money on things she considers more im- 
portant than dress—on travel, a beautiful house, 
entertaining, charity, art, and music. So her 
wardrobe does not fajl of smartness (when it does) 
through over-stuffing, bad taste, and extrava- 
gance, but through too little time and money 
spent on it. 


\ ITHIN the last year or two a wave of sim- 

plicity that might almost be called austerity 
has swept over the dressing of the smart world. At 
its best it is an elegant and expensive quietness of 
appearance; at its worst, a tasteless dowdiness. 
Of all the forms of good dressing, the effect of elegant 
simplicity is the most difficult to obtain. It is the 
direct manifestation of a Simon-pure taste. It 


differs by so little from dowdiness that sometimes 


By MARIE LYONS 


only a hair divides them. It is as much, or rather 
more, a question of grooming than of dressing; more 
a matter of the ensemble than of any one item; more 
a matter of the accessories than of the dress itself; 
and more a matter of wearing the dress than of 
choosing it. One achieves the desired result rather 
by a process of elimination than of addition. Only 
the most rigid disciplining of one’s taste can attain 
this requisite degree of austerity, for it is much more 
difficult for the woman who craves beautiful things 
to omit a jewel or a ribbon that she loves than it is 
to wear it; yet that is what is required of her at 
present. 


ATURALLY, with this good 

taste in vogue (it must not be assumed that 
the present mode is the only expression of good 
taste; there are other, more elaborate, more pic- 
turesque, more striking phases of dress which have 
their times and their devotées), the most favored 
couturiéres of the moment are such apostles of 
simplicity as Vionnet and Chanel. 

When we say “simplicity,” we do not say one 
thing, but many; for simplicity is of as many kinds 
as a color has shades. There is Lanvin’s simplicity, 
which is a childlike thing; and Poiret’s, which is a 
posterish affair; and Groult’s, which is a peasant 
like naiveté. But the particular phase of simplicity 
which is in vogue at the moment is the quiet, severe 
simplicity of Vionnet and Chanel. 

Not that these two designers are alike-—far from 
it. Chanel has a greater simplicity of line, Vionnet 
of trimming. Chanel’s typical dress is a straight 
chemise frock with an elaborate all-over embroidery 
of beads; Vionnet’'s, an unfigured fabric (preferably 


expression of 





crépe romain) in a long, slim, flowing line. Vionnet 
uses drapery, panels, aprons, sashes to give variety 
of line; Chanel, within the undisturbed silhouette, 
gives variety by flat decoration. Neither of these 
dressmakers refers to the past (except in an occa- 
sional modernized Greek influence), but each insists 
that the mode of to-day is an entirely independent 
and altogether different style. from that of any 
other epoch. This is quite another theory from 
that of such designers as Lanvin and Poiret. 

The dresses worn by Mrs. Olcott and Mrs. Van 
Buren illustrate perfectly the difference between 
the two favored dressmakers of the moment, and 
show exactly the type of gown which is at present in 
highest favor with women of the social world 
Mrs. Olcott's evening gown is of white moire, supple 
as the softest satin. It has all the points of the 
most favored style of the season: a plain fabric, 
a slim, straight line (rather a flow of material than 
a drapery), no trimming, no sleeves, and a neck-line 
high in front and cut almost to the waist-line in 
back-—a fashion more worn in France than in this 
country. In short, this gown is the perfect symbol 
of smart dressing to-day 


HE beaded Chanel gown worn by Mrs. Van 

Buren is as typical of Chanel and of this season’s 
mode as Mrs. Olcott's is of Vionnet. It is a chemise 
frock, sleeveless, of crépe romain heavily beaded in 
an all-over pattern, and, like Mrs. Olcott's dress. it 
is white—than which there is no better color this 
season, unless it be green. Also it is a coat-dress 
and that is something new for evening wear. The 
chemise dress was perfect in every way except that 
it mussed the hair when it was slipped over the head. 
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of rhinestones in a fish-net design. 
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Mrs. Olcott. wher 


large, draping square 


the waist is composed of several 
sof thecrépe. The ripple at the 

de of the plain skirt now so fashionable is nothing 
more than what is left over when a square of 
vrapped around the body; the flowing 


materia! js 


panel train hanging from the shoulders is merely a 


handkerchief tacked on, as are also the panels 
hung at the sides of the skirt, the flowing sleeves 
on many dresses, and the swinging capes, some 
times attached at the waist-line or tied about the 
hips, all device hich Vionnet greatly favors 
The mple Chanel dre which Miss de Wolf 
earing on page sixty-one shows still another use 
of the handkerchi alittle invention of the wearer, 
howir kneved theme may be varied 
ne 1 le ¢ the mast oman 


a thread of diamonds or 


satin with a cuirass and narrow 
Long earrings and a 


ornaments of this simple ensemble. 


Mrs. O'Brien's clothes illustrate the same sim 
plicity, though, since she leans toward Lanvin, 
severity is tempered by youthfulness. The almost 
boyish air of the Lanvin suit at the bottom of page 
sixty-one illustrates her taste extremely well. The 
black dress shows a more dignified style and it, as well 
as the gold-embroidered evening gown, are in the 
exact note that the really smart women of New York 
society are affecting at present. 

When it comes to details, the following points 
severity is as important here as in 
For example, the coiffure is of 

The most chic arrangement is 
the peasant coiffure—straight hair drawn severely 
back to a knot low on the neck. Then, if desired, 
(Concluded on page 118) 


must be made 
the dress itself 
nunlike simplicity 
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THAT PARTICULAR KIND OF SIMPLICITY ee asta 





















WHICH SOCIETY FAVORS 
AT PRESENT 


URS. ESMOND O'BRIEN 
Three excellent examples of that particular phase of simplicity 
which women of the smart world favor at the moment are these 
three dresses of Mrs. O’Brien’s. Evening gown: white crépe 
romain Chéruit chemise dress, long-waisted, sleeveless, with an 
intricate embroidery in gold on the waist and the skirt panels; 
a kolinsky girdle. Afternoon dress: black gaufre vegetable 
satin with sash and bindings of plain satin, on the same lines 
as the evening gown; worn with blonde stockings, red kid 
slippers, a diamond bracelet, and a summer ermine wrap. 
Morning three-piece suit: Lanvin model of black and gray 
checked velveteen, black velvet jacket, and gray crépe blouse 
with braided and looped suspenders of the black velvet. 











MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 


has found a new way lo wear 
the popular Rodier handker 
chief which enlivens her black 
salin Chanel dress and beaver 
colored taffeta Reboux hat 
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MRS. CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 





“AT HOME” | 


Mrs. Olcott in a white moire Vionnet evening 
gown, which she wears beneath a blue velvet 
unlined Vionnet cape. At the right: luncheon 
al home is presided over in a black and white 





crépe romain Vionnet dress and a white turban 


pricked with black and white pearl pins. 


Among Mrs. Olcott’s exquisite accessories are: 
a heavy diamond bracelet; a Louis XVI. 
painted fan with sticks of gold and mother-of- 
pearl; a rhinestone flower bandeau from 
Molyneux; and Roman sandals of blue, 
tan, and gold brocade with sapphire buckles. 
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Spanish to the hem is Mrs. Van Buren’s 
dress of black crépe, with its deep 
flaring ruffle of brilliant carmine lace. 











PORTRAITS OF 
MRS. DAVID VAN BUREN 


RS. VAN BUREN with her dark, shingled 
M hair and exclamatory slenderness is so de- 
corative a person that it is almost a 
problem with her not to look too striking. Her 
dresses are of the simplest—classic Greek draperies, 
simple, straight chemise frocks from Vionnet, and 
equally straight but elaborately beaded chemise 
frocks from Chanel. 

This season Mrs. Olcott brought with her 
from Paris a small, exquisite wardrobe. It is 
not Mrs. Olcott’s practise, nor her “philoso- 
phy of dress,” to purchase each season a completely 
new wardrobe, and even this season’s unostentatious 
collection is rather a departure. “Really smart 
people do not buy a great many frocks every sea- 
son,”’. she says. ‘“‘‘Well-dressed’ women do, per- 
haps, but not smart women. I keep a fairly large 
wardrobe on hand, and by continuous, timely ad- 
ditions I keep it fresh and smart. I think if a 
woman selects her clothes with care and taste, she 
can wear them three or even four years. No dress 
should be so of-the-moment that it becomes old- 
fashioned in a few months. A lady’s clothes should 
be so simple, so elegant, and above all so perma- 
nently beautiful that slight alterations will keep 
them in style for several years. The first year 
I wear a dress perhaps three or four times, the second 
possibly ten or twelve times, and the third, more 
frequently, so that it never becomes tiresome to 
me or my friends. This year I was tempted and 
bought, perhaps, too much.” . 
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Mrs. Van Buren here wears one of the smartest gowns 
of the season—a coat-dress of white crépe romain with an 
all-over pattern of steel beads in Chanel’s best manner. 


(Left above) Opera bag in the disguise of a minia- 
ture Chinaman (Right) Eighteenth century dia- 
mond earrings and opera bag of beaded silver tissue. 



























Sume of the decorative head-dresses worn: Extreme left, Marie Doro in a brocade 
bandeau; in front of her, one of the many sleek black heads with long earrings and 
Spanish cheek curls; below this, Doris Keane in a diamond tiara; below her, a 
remarkably effective head-dress of silver cloth and pearls; immediately above, Eva 
Gautier with unpaired earrings; then, reading to the right, the Spanish curl, the 
Spanish comb, three odd tortoise-shell combs, and a narrow jeweled chain high and 
tight about the throat. Not only did the stage send its most brilliant stars to pay 
homage to the Russians; an unusual number of well-known hosts and hostesses 
appeared: Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, IT, Mrs. de Acosta 
Lydig, Mrs. Kenneth O’Brien, Princess Rospigliosi, Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Mr. Paul Cravath, to name only a few 








The audience enters. Left to 
right: a ‘‘jeune fille” head-dress of 
pearls in a flower wreath; a whit 


velvet wrap, banded in green velvet 
with iridescent butterflies; Alla 
Nazimova in black velvet and er- 
mine; a gold cloth and black fox 
wrap; Alma Gluck in a brown 
chiffon wrap banded with sable. 
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THE MOST BRILLIANT PREMIERE 
AUDIENCE THIS SEASON 


MART audiences have not been rare this winter. Spectacular 
s performances have drawn them to many premiéres, but no 

smarter throng has assembled than that which stood through 
the entire first act of the New York premiére of the Moscow Art 
Theater, for those who arrived after eight P.M. (sharp) were not 
allowed to be seated until the intermission. 

Almost every head in the audience was interesting, either be- 
cause it was some well-known head or because it was some well- 
dressed head—and often it was both. There were many sleek, 
black heads in this foreign audience—polished heads with the 
hair drawn smoothly and straightly back to expose forehead, ears, 
and neck. Elaborate tiaras such as that worn by Doris Keane, 
or bandeaux of brocade or gold or silver cloth or colored tulle such 
as Marie Doro wore, were many. More unusual were such head- 
dresses as the clusters of snowdrops worn on the neck, and the un- 
matched earrings, one long and one short, worn by Eva Gautier. 
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At the table: Mrs. 
George Moore, 
Prince Christopher 
of Greece, Mrs 
Malcolm D. Whit- 
man, and Princess 
Anastasia of Greece. - 


RECENT SMART DINNER AND 
THEATER PARTIES 


' , JOMEN are from two to three inches taller this season than last; 
at least one inch was added to their height by lengthening 
the skirt and another by making the head small—discarding 
the “bob” and binding the hair close and tight about the head. One 
notes this appearance of increaséd height particularly at those evening 
functions—smart little dinners at the Ritz, the Plaza, and Sherry’s, 
premiéres of plays and operas, and dances at the Club Royal—where 
formal evening dress is worn, not so much at daytime affairs where 
hats are worn and skirts are shorter. The sleek arrangement of the 
hair in vogue permits, as the “bob” did not, of many head-dresses, 
and scarcely a smart head at a party of any degree of ceremony but 
wears some ornament, if it is only a pair of long, decorative earrings. 
The slender silhouette which is only tentatively questioned by the 
circular skirt, by the draped dress, and the robe de style, also adds 
its cubit to the height of the smart woman of this season. 
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Left to right: Mrs. Car- 
roll Wainwright; Mrs. 
Donald Mixsell; Mrs. 


Lorraine Miller Graves; 










Mrs. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright; Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt (in tur- 
han); Miss Constance 
Banks (extreme right). 


























Dancing: Mrs. J. Robertson 
Duff and Mrs. David T. L. 
Van Buren (at the right). 
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An interesting group of visitors photographed 
on the sands of Palm Beach—(left to right) 
Mr. Charles Amory, Mrs. Raymond T. 
Baker, Mr. Baker, Mr. Alexander Phillips, 
Mrs. William Fitzhugh Whitehouse and Mr. 
James Brett Stokes, all from New York. 

















Mrs. Earl Deakin of Chicago A golfing member of the Ever- 
in white sports costume is snap- SUN DRENCHED BEACHES glades Club — Mrs. Wilfreda 
ped at her Palm Beach home. Rutherfurd of New York. 


ARE BACKGROUNDS 
Miss Helen Farwell of Chicago 
lakes her dip at Palm Beach 


with an all black cat as mascot k O R I LO R | DA S M | L ES 
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THE BRIGHT HANDKERCHIEF 





MAKES ITS APPEARANCE 
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Resting between holes on the Everglades links, Palm Beach, 
are Miss Constance Peabody of Beverly, Mass., and New 
York, Mr. Jack Rutherfurd and Miss Janet Shearson. 





Miss Elisabeth S. Sands, Mr. Vincent Astor 
and Mrs. Cordelia D. Biddle Duke at Palm Beach. 





Miss Mary Brown 
Warburton, of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss 
Ethel Carhart and 
Mrs. Gurnee Munn 
with ‘‘Furst,” the 
prize Great Dane. 


Mrs. Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong of 
New York and 
Miss Sheila Byrne 
ready for a game of 
tennis at the Ever- 
glades Tennis Club. 
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HROUGH the open windows of the Jersey 
Produce Company’ office poured in the sound- 
turmoil of Washington Market—the crashing 
of huge lorries over the worn pavement, hucksters 
bargaining with wholesalers for their wagon-loads, 
the metallic clank of hand-trucks and the shrill 
chatter of the East Side “‘ pushers’’ endeavoring to 
snatch up left-over and broken consignments for 
their carts 
While the ears thus were assailed from without, 
the nostrils met an attack of corresponding strength 
from within. The office opened through an arch into 
the warehouse from which came an aggressive and 
synthesized odor of potatoes, onions, carrots, and 
various green goods, a concert of potent spring 
messages from the Bermudas, Cuba, Florida, the 
Gulf 
Curiously at variance with this battle of sound 
and scent was the quiet spectacle of Marie Mc- 
Mahon, the stenographer, taking dictation from 
Henry Foskett, the office-manager, her little fingers 
flying over the keys 
Over her bent head the warm May sunshine 
filtered in through the window and lingered. Marie 
was a point of high light in the dingy office, her 
small oval face as colorless as her gown. Only the 
flamelike light in her large, dark eyes turned her face 
inte a vivid, living thing. They were beautiful 
eyes, long-lashed, and childlike in their wide-open 
wistfulness And about her mouth there lurked 


the same innocent appeal. 

Me FOSKETT had been unusually dull and 
meandering in his replies to “Yours of the 

7th inst.—” and “ Regarding your last shipment of 

No. 1, Primes Setween his faltering sentences 

Marie regarded him wearily. 

In one of these pauses the atmosphere suddenly 
was taken possession of by a booming, air-shaking 
blast which beat down the mere street 
the market 


noises of 


rhe globe-trotter, wherever he may be, can shut 
his eyes and hear the same sound reverberating 
among the grots sque hills of Rio, beneath the ter 
in the crowded roads of Constanti- 
nople, at Southampton, Havre, Port Said, Singapore, 
hobe, Honolulu, Cape Town or Papeete. 


races of Genoa 
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Illustrated by 


lo the office-manager this portentous trumpeting 
meant that a ship was backing out of its slip. 
He pushed back his chair and scowled. 

“T can’t dictate with all that racket going on,” he 
complained. ‘There ought to be a city ordinance 
against it.” 

But Marie listened eagerly to the provoking, 
inescapable chord. To her it was the voice of ad- 
venture, the call of the Seven Seas, the siren song 
of the unknown. 

**We'll finish these letters after lunch,”’ the man 
ager announced, rising. ‘‘Run along and be back 
at one o’clock.”’ 

She hurried out to the street, her jacket in one 
hand, her tam in the other. For her luncheon she 
swallowed a nut sundae at a Greek’s on Fourteenth 
Street. Then she fared forth to West Street and the 
docks, where for miles ocean liners lie side by side 
in their slips like so many tethered whales. 


HE HAD missed the Olympic, it is true, but she 

had seen that lordly monster sail before. The 
French line was her favorite—her mother having 
been born in Montreal, and she knew the Paris was 
scheduled for a noontime departure. She dove 
through the mass formation of taxis and limousines 
before the canopied entrance of the dock-house and 
scrambled up the stairs and then through the long 
shed out to the open end overlooking the Hudson. 
For there she anticipated a glimpse of Europe. 

Nor was she disappointed. When a French 
liner is about to put out to sea sailors from the 
berthed ship on the other side of the dock always 
crowd at the wharf-end to wave their compatriots 
farewell. 

Looking down Marie saw petty-oflicers, stewards, 
engineers, galley-men, stokers and the like gathered 
together in picturesque continental groups—laugh- 
ing, chatting, calling to their friends of the Paris 
crew, smoking innumerable cigarets—in short ex- 
hibiting the vivacity, the elan, the piquancy, the 
gesture of the Gallic character. 

A uniformed under-officer or steward here and 
there only emphasized the majority in blue-jeans 
and blue caps, trousers half-rolled to the knee show- 
ing unclad legs above feet in sabots, or carpet- 
Bare-breasted stokers, the grime of the 


\ 


slippers. 
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Romance 


Riviera 
By 


FANNY HATTON 


and 


Herbert M. 
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hold still on their hairy chests, stood straight like 
young Carpentiers, their wavy manes blowing in 
the air rippling up the Hudson from the sea. A 
little group of cooks, in white caps and aprons, stood 
apart, all mustachioed like the Three Musketeers. 

On such occasions as this Marie forgot that half 
of her was Irish. She became the daughter of her 
mother and altogether French. 

Marie watched the Paris back out into the stream 
and saw the tugs turn its bow seaward. 

Then she walked back reluctantly through the 
long dock-house, seeing visions, as even a stenogra- 
pher may. In the corridor she paused near the 
stairs and baggage-ramp to study the advertise- 
ments of the French railways. Her yearning was 
given a poignant final measure by the sight of a 
Paris-Mediterranean poster picturing in vivid gold 
and blue and green the lure of La Céte d’ Azur. 

“La Céte d’Azur,’’? Marie breathed to herself, 
surrendering to this fascinating designation of the 
Riviera. ‘The Azure Shore!” 

It symbolized all her longing for change, for 
adventure, for something more in life than the 
daily trip to and from Westville, N. J., and the 
provender and produce of Washington Market. 

But she went back automatically to the office and 
her typewriter, laboring through a long afternoon 
of monotony which left her free at five o’clock to 
brave the clatter of the Hudson tube. For one of 
the daily ironies of Marie’s existence was that she 
never had the time to take the ferry and, twice a 
day, she was shunted, unseeing, beneath her shining 
river of ships. 


T WAS six o’clock when she opened the Warners’ 
gate in Westville. She glanced up at the house, 
commonplace, shabby, one of a dozen in a row. 
Since her mother’s death Marie had boarded with 
her brother-in-law, Bert Warner, and her sister 
Rose. As she went in at the front door the usual 
evidences of her sister’s slovenly housekeeping met 
her eyes. Trying to be happy with the Warners 
was one of Marie’s daily problems. During the past 
few months this had been further complicated by the 
matrimonial advances of George Burke, proprietor of 
Westville’s Bon Ton drug store. 
To the Warners he embodied all the qualifications 
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“Are you a child to talk to me that way?” demanded Count Festini, “and am I a stone image that can be shoved aside by a whim?” 


of a good husband; and they bitterly resented 
Marie’s indecision. 

This daily argument began again at dinner. 
Marie started it by announcing wearily that she was 
tired and wished George wasn’t coming. Bert’s 
sallow face flushed with indignation, and Rose 
opened her eyes wide in amazed protest. 

“What do you want anyway?” Bert demanded. 
“What’s the matter with George? He ain’t even 
got a family to worry you.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with him,”’ Marie 
returned hopelessly. “ But I’d die if I was married 
to him; he’s so uninteresting.” 


“Uninteresting?”’ Bert repeated. “Say, what’s 
eating you? You make me sick! Ain’t a good bank 
account and a new Buick roadster interesting? 
Ain’t being an Elk interesting?” He paused for 
breath. 

Marie shook her head. “I’m sorry, Bert, but all 
that doesn’t interest me. You wouldn’t understand 
even if I talked about it a week. I want romance, 
some one from far away, a man who has ideas and 
visions, and who’ll take me traveling all over. 

“You mean you want to marry a drummer?” 
Rose interrupted. 

“No. I don’t want to marry a drummer. I 


I want to be free.” 
“T saw the Paris 


don’t want to marry anybody. 
She tried to change the subject. 

il to-day.” 

Bert stared at her. 
did you get out of that?’ 

Marie turned on him desperately. “Weren't you 
ever so wild to go somewhere that you just had to 
watch other people who were going?” 

Her voice rose unsteadily. “Oh, can’t you under 
stand? I’m sick to death of the life I lead, and of 
Westville, and of George, too! All he talks about is 
his store. He doesn’t think of anything else. And 
I can’t bear it!” (Continued on page 112) 


““My God, why? What kick 
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ERTE HAS 


Vonte Carlo, 
AVERY 
spectacle: Pierrots and 
Pierrettes, Harlequins 

and Columbines,making an end- 
less chain, singing and leaping 
in the streets, in the popular 
booths, in the sumptuous rooms 
of the Casinos. King Carnival 
with his necessarily idiotic head 
) and a voluptuous expression 
contemplates the popular joy 
from the top of his palace. This 
King travels between Cannes 
and Mentone on the delightful 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
never stopping on the rocks of 
Monte 


VW ona 


year, the same 





straw 


1 vray 


hal with plumes 


arranged to form the ancient pirates in 


chin strap. Carlo. Here his reign is not 
allowed, as he is considered 
uperfluous and he might in- 
the habitual attractions of this pretty corner 

ot the Coast 
I-very vear, the whole of the Azure Coast clothes 





the same carnivalesque costume, only a few 





bbons and ornaments being changed; the green and 





re of last year have been replaced by red and 





black, colors of the gambling, of trente et quarante, 
heraldic of the Casino of Monte Carlo, sym- 





colors 








bols of lively joy and deep despair. I suppose that 
t the black and red redoute in Nice there will b« 
mat ostumes representing the gambling of th 





roulette and trente ct quarante. 
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Erté has—and it’s quite unusual for him—made a frock on almost 


peasant lines. 


silver. 


AND 


There is in Monte Carlo a place, among others, 
where the public amuses itself. It is the Carlton, 
restaurant de nuit de preference, where faded faces 
come out in the sun rays. When I hear that name 
it reminds me of a funny story, which has some con- 
nection with that restaurant. For its opening, this 
winter, the cooperation of a dancer had been an- 
nounced. The posters stuck on the walls bore on 
the top her name in large letters, and underneath a 
splendid drawing by Leon Bakst. I admired that 
poster. The next day, to my great surprise, I saw 
only the name of the dancer; the drawing had been 
cut out. It was thought that the drawing of the 
dancer in a costume rather too much décolleié might 
shock the morality of the people in Monte Carlo. 
\ work of art had been judged as indecent, but the 
reality, which one may see in the restaurants de nutt, 
was not judged as indecent! 

Here in Monte Carlo one can expect everything, 
trange things as well as funny ones. Here, for 
instance, an advertisement which I fished out of a 
local paper: “ Wanted, a lady fond of animals to take 
two little dogs out every day from three to five.” 
This advertisement explains itself, if one remembers 
that on the steps of the Casino, as well as on the 
little place before the entrance (named the ‘‘ Camem- 
bert,” or the ‘‘Cheese,” owing to its round shape), 
chiens de luxe can be seen every day waiting for their 
owners. Tickets are not given to dogs for the 
gambling-room, so the poor beasts have to wait until 
their owners have finished their gambling. Some- 
times they have to wait a long time, so the dogs get 


wearied 


owners. 


Over 
xray 
is an 
yellow 





It is of yellow cloth, embroidered with black and 
The other frock is navy blue serge, banded with black and white 


DESIGNED A SERIES OF NEW SPRING 
EVENING COSTUMES 


They get acquainted between themselves, 
acquaintances which are not always pleasant for the 


Hence the advertisement. 





a frock of 


charmeuse 
ipron with 
b ra id e 





Often there are other 
advertisements which do 
not require any explana- 
tions: ‘“‘Ermine coat lost 
between the Casino and the 
Sporting Club,”’ (a distance 
of 200 meters)... “A 
hat with the name of the 
milliner X, forgotten in a 
carriage coming away from 
the Casino at night.” No- 
where such grimaces of life 


will be seen as in Monte 
Carlo, and nowhere such 
contorted faces as round 


the gambling tables. 

In the meanwhile the 
great opera season attracts 
people. Here the public is 
amused by operettas. For 
nine years operettas have 
not been seen on the stage 
in Monte Carlo. This win 
ter comedies which had been 
advertised on the programs 
have been replaced by 
operettas. I do not contest 
this sort of theatrical repre- 
sentation, where music, 
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For evening is a gown with its bodice made entirely of small feathers in 
shades of yellow, green and blue. The gown at the right has its bodice 
embroidered in dragons of gray and gold; the skirt is flame-colored. 


songs, and words are 
mixed together; some- 
times operettas amuse 
me. But I think this 
sort of representation 
rather old-fashioned. 
Singing, not being a 
mark of real life, be- 
comes comical when, by 
the wish of the com- 
poser, the personages 
not yet having stopped 
talking of things most 
terre d terre begin singing. 
It is especially duos and 
trios which seem com- 
ical; the real action un- 
winds itself, the person- 
ages quarrel, are agi- 
tated, but when the 
time comes for singing, 
they all stop and arm-in- 
Silver lamé, faced arm begin their common 
‘ The tune. I was surprised 

Ti her: mas 
to see in “Les Saltim- 
banques,” from Louis 
Ganne, the mixed cos- 
tumes of 1830 and 1870, 
and even some from the 
epoch of Napoleon I.! But the most comical thing 
was that they talked and sang about aeroplanes, and 
a rather interesting number had comical cyclists in- 
troduced in the operetta, the action of which hap- 
pens at a time when bicycles were not known! 

But if operettas that afford a passing amusement 
do not answer to the artistic exigencies, on the same 
stage concerts are given for the amateurs of music, 
which by their programs and execution must attract 
the public. At one of those concerts, ** The Tempta- 


with green. 
panels form gir- 
dle and train. 





tion of St. Anthony,” the work of a young composer, 
Vincent Davico, was played. Two years ago an 
opera from the same composer was heard, “La 
Dogaresse,”’ and it was a great success. In his last 
work V. Davico reveals himself as a meditative 
musician, speculating on the depths of human 
passion. Unfortunately, the interpreters sang in 
tenue de ville, and by their aspect spoiled the impres- 
sion. I read in the program: “St. Anthony had a 
long beard, long hair and a 
tunic made of goat’s skin.”’ 
And I see an_ unbearded 
youth, with a smoking, sing- 
ing St. Anthony’s thoughts. 
The program thus explains 
the apparition of death: ‘An 
old woman prodigiously thin 
appears, wrapped up in a 
shroud.” I see a little fat 
woman in décolleté dress, sing- 
ing the tune of Death... . 
It is better to hear such con- 
certs with one’s eyes closed. 
The sounds thus get to the 
soul without being disfigured 
by the reality. 

In Monte Carlo all the 
artistic distractions, that is to 
say, theatrical representa- 
tions and concerts, are given 
at the Casino. The manifestations of intellectual 
life are unknown here. It is sufficient for an artistic 
enterprise to be prepared in some other place but 
the Casino, for it to fail. The concert of the Cha- 
pelle Sixtine had been advertised; on the eve of the 
concert the local papers announced that the concert 
would not be given. The reason? .Too few tickets 
had been sold. Yet for the operettas at the Casino 
theater there is no room to be had. 


doll form one 
of brown silk 





The wide yellow taffeta skirts of a 
hat; the other is 
and tiny feathers. 





A single piece of mauve 
satin, cut into strips 
and tied, is used to 
make this gown. 


(Left) The gown on 
the figure is of henna 
crépe. Its long right 
sleeve forms a girdle. 


I had been asked to take a part in the annual 
exhibition at the Palais des Beaux Arts in Monte 
Carlo. Before the war those exhibitions were inter- 
esting from an artistic point of view, for pictures 
of great contemporary masters could be seen there. 
Now everything is changed: no one is interested in 
the exhibition. The walls are covered with pictures 
and drawings from amateurs: flowers and still life 
reign there. I did not wish to place my drawings 
between a faded colored rose 
and a cooked lobster. But 
yielding to the public de- 
mand, I agreed to expose my 
works in a permanent way in 
a shop of engravings. I in- 
sisted that it should be an- 
nounced that my drawings 
were not for sale. This 
surprised the public in Monte 
Carlo where everything is 
quoted at the price of money, 
and where money loses its 
value because of the gam- 
bling. Nevertheless, I re- 
ceive offers to buy my draw- 
ings! One of them brought 
me in at least twenty letters. 
It is a concert costume which 
I drew for Madame Ganna 
Walska and which was exe- 
cuted by Lanvin. It is a dress in which she sang 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. The satis- 
faction Madame Walska expressed for my costume 
is worth to me more than all the offers I can receive 
for the sale of this drawing. I shall certainly never 
sell it; I shall keep it as a remembrance of the 
charming cantatrice, as well as a souvenir of the in- 
tuition which enabled me to express in lines the 
exact meaning of the Music. ERTE. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A compromise between a sports costume and 
a tailleur is undoubtedly gaining in favor. It is 
made of dark blue twill with matching blouse, 
and is banded with orange and gray kasha cloth. 


The new fine silk tricot called “‘bouclet” is 
used in a smart tobacco brown color for this 
sports suit, trimmed with of brown 
leather intricately embroidered with bronze thread. 


inserts 





This is one of the most effective sports costumes we 
have seen this season. The frock is of black ciré 
neck and short sleeves. The 
cloth. 


satin with ““V” 


jacket is vivid mustard-color kasha 
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BUT THE CAPE-WRAP AND ITS 
CHARMING VARIATIONS 

ARE STILL 
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This season the white crépe plaited skirt and blouse 
begin many sports costumes. This three-piece 
sports suit ts of white crépe banded with porce- 
lain blue and embroidered with a blue monogram. 


One of those lovely printed foulards that the 
French are making this season is used for a sim- 
ple frock in henna, beige, and black; and with 
it is a maisze-colored silk serge cape-like wrap. 


White crépe with inserts of black is used for 
a simple one-piece frock. Another white crépe 
frock has a maize crépe handkerchief hanging 
from the girdle and a maize-colored silk wrap. 
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HARPER’S 


THREE-PIECE COSTUMES OF CLOTH 


AND CREPE CHOOSE BLOUSES 


OF PRINTED COTTON 


This smart street 
frock of dark blue 
piqueline has an 
underbodice of em- 
broidered  batiste. 





A bodice and sash 
of refreshing blue 
India 
plete a tan pique- 
tine spring tailleur. 





colton com- 
















Over a slip of embroidered white ba- 
liste a_ sleeveless jacket and two-tiered 


plaited apron of black crépe are worn. 


Several shades of red are combined in the 
printed dark blue 
plaited crépe costume, with hat to match. 


cotton bodice of a 


A three-piece costume, straight frock, 
and waist-length cape of black piquetine, 
has a black and white printed cotton blouse. 
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Costumes on 
both pages designed by 
PF. M 1 STEINMETZ 


BAZAR 
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Jb NEW SUMMER FROCKS straight-line frock 
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-l smart country 
costume: frock of 
blue and white 
India gingham 
and short jacket 
of white flannel. 











All that is not 
black crépe in this 


is of vouthful gay- 
colored gingham. 


ADOPT PLAIDS OF GAY 


INDIA GINGHAM ’ 


A frock of India gingham in red and 
mulberry shades is trimmed with bands 
of blue crépe to match its plaited cape. 


A morning dress of red and white checked 
gingham, with bolero back and plaited 
skirt, has white linen sleeves and sash. 





Only a girdle of cream linen and blue gros- 
grain ribbon is used to trim this red, blue 
and cream-colored plaid India gingham. 
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Models on this page from 
MARY WALLS 


A PAGE OF FROCKS 
YOU WILL WANT 
FOR SPRING 


Large flowers in shades of brown are em- 
broidered on the full peasant sleeves of this 
simple beige crépe de Chine afternoon frock. 


The oriental influence is very decided in this 
lac quer red crépe de Chine frock embroidered 
in delicate gold characteristic Hindu motifs. 





Wood-tan wool jersey is diagonally stitched 
with several shades of brown wool and has a 
thick braid of wool on the sleeves and hem. 


For this straight chemise gown a lovely Chi- 
nese shawl, intricately embroidered over its 
entire surface was used. In white or black. 


ln extremely simple reseda green suit from 
Lanvin. (Back view) A Lanvin frock of old 
blue perlaine stitched with silver and violet. 


An exquisile Lanvin aflernoon frock is of 
burnt yellow velvet, with a collar of net lace 
run with gold thread, and sleeves of the net. 
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DAY AND EVENING COSTUMES 
ARE ELABORATELY 
EMBROIDERED 


Silver chiffon striped with shiny silver beads 
and masses of bead embroidery cause this 
evening gown to be very gorgeous, indeed. 


Fold upon soft fold of brown chiffon, with 
pointed inseris of cream embroidery give 
this gown the true Boué grand manner. 


The Boué interpretation of the white gown is 
drapery of white satin combined with net at 
the top, where there are while ornaments. 


(Beginning left) This is a very lovely gown 
for warm spring days, and for summer. Of 
dark blue organdie, embroidered with white. 


Again the oriental influence. Black velvet 
heavily embroidered, over embroidered chiffon, 
is made on the lines of a Turkish jacket. 





(Right) The coat-frock is one of the smartest 
costumes for spring. This one, of coffee- 
colored crépe, has a bodice of tan matelassé. 


Models on this page from 
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“TI never dreamed there could be anything so adorable in the whole wide world,” said Valerie. 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


A New 


A REsumE OF THE BEGINNING: 


’"M GOING to be happier here,” says Suzanne 
Chastel. ‘“‘That’s to say, if you'll let me.” 
“I'd give—well, I'd give my life,” said 
Timothy hurriedly, “‘to make you happy.” 

And that’s just what Timothy Swayne would do for 
Suzanne Chastel—give his life to make her happy. 

But the beautiful Suzanne, an heiress to many 
millions, only likes Timothy, likes and pities him. 

It was Suzanne’s uncle, a wealthy eccentric, who 
left Suzanne his millions. Suzanne is the child of 
his sister,an Englishwoman. Her father was French. 
But the terms of the old eccentric’s will are extraor- 
dinary. 

Until Suzanne is twenty-five she is to spend six 
months of every year with Timothy Swayne, who is 
appointed a guardian; and she is to spend the re- 
maining six months of the year with Peter Moor- 
dius, also appointed a guardian. 

Suzanne is not to marry before twenty-five with- 
out the consent of both guardians. She is not to 
marry one guardian without the written consent of 
the other. 

No two men could imaginably be more different 
than these two guardians. Timothy Swayne is a 
widower with a small daughter. He is timid. self- 
effacing. Moordius is the head of the great inter- 
national banking concern of Moordius and Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Paris. He is brilliant, 
affable, a man of the world. 

His home is in Paris where he, a widower also, lives 
with his daughter, Valerie Doon. At least, all 
the world thinks Valerie his daughter, including 
Moordius and Valerie herself. The only living per- 
son who knows she is not his daughter is Timothy 


Novel by WILLIAM 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Swayne. For in cleaning up the affairs of Suzanne’s 
uncle, after his death, Timothy came across some 
letters in the secret drawer of an escritoire. Love- 
letters. Letters which told plainly enough that 
Valerie is the daughter of Suzanne's uncle and of 
Moordius’s wife. 

Although Valerie does not know that Moordius 
is not her father, she despises him. Why? Suzanne 
Chastel does not know, cannot understand. Nor 
can Timothy. 

Suzanne likes Moordius tremendously. And it is 
a little more than liking. Although he is years and 
vears older than herself, he is so charming to her, so 
thoughtful. His taste is so exquisite. Of course he 
gambles on a grand scale. But he has even prom- 
ised to give up his gambling because Suzanne has 
asked him. No, it is incomprehensible to her why 
Valerie should warn her against Moordius. 

Suzanne, after her six months of gay and colorful 
life on the Continent with Moordius and Valerie, 
has just returned to Timothy Swayne’s modest 
house in London to spend the next six months, 
according to her uncle’s will. 


Sixtu PART 


T MATTERED very much to Timothy as the 

weeks and months passed by. They were 
wonderful, golden-vapored, flecked with diamond 
moments. Yet at times, he felt as though their 
exquisiteness could not last; the exquisiteness that 
depended on his own courage and strength of will. 
For so did he put to himself the silence of his love 
for Suzanne. There must come a time when the 
serenity of their life together must be clouded; when 
the storm would break; when, in literal fact, the 


J. LOCKE 


indelicacy of living alone under the same roof with 
a man passionately in love with her would drive her 
indignantly out of the house. 

Once you begin to talk about love as it affects 
various individuals, you can go on forever. You 
can treat the subject in a million ways and compli- 
cate it with a million definitions. The fact remains 
that generalizations on the most fundamental and 
yet most intricate emotions of existence are en- 
tirely absurd. Had Timothy been a man of swift 
imagination and facile passions, the position would 
have been untenable. He would have received, as 
the French say, the thunder-stroke and, having 
made the consequent fool of himself, would have 
found it impossible to carry out the terms of old 
Joe Grabbiter’s will. Love can play the very devil 
with people's sanity. 


UT such was the temperament of Timothy that 
it made him more sane than ever. It had come 
to him very gradually, first as a sweet rain, then as 
a trickling stream, gladdening, heartening, so that 
when it swelled into full river flood, pouring calmly 
through his being, he was scarcely aware of the 
mighty development. Although in moments of 
companionship with his solitary pipe, before the 
fire, he ruminated over the dangers of his passion, 
his heart was seldom wrung by the tortures of 
desire. He worshiped her from afar, realizing her 
infinite remoteness. 

Sometimes he dreamed that he kissed her as she 
stood folded in his arms, and in his dream it all 
seemed so simple that he wondered why he had not 
engaged before in so natural a proceeding. But 
when he awoke, especially when next morning he sat 
with Suzanne and the children at breakfast and met 
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They both threw their arms around 
Timothy’s neck and kissed him 
wilh 


bewildering suddenness. 
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her frank and perfectly indifferent eyes, he felt 
ashamed, as though he had offered her an insult. 

Then again, after she had been kind and playful, 
the perfect comrade of intimacy, and he retired 
with his pipe, putting the question of her sentiments 
towards him to the counseling smoke, his sensitive 
honor took umbrage and dismissed such questionings 
as vain. Not only did her fortune place her beyond 
his reach, but as her guardian he had been given a 
sacred trust. On all sides, by honor, duty, common 
sense, he was firmly bound. 


ND YET, and yet . . . with all his chivalrous 

ignorance of life and his none too fervent north- 
ern blood, Timothy was a man. Suzanne was a 
woman, a young woman, and a young woman claim- 
ing her modern freedom of speech and act— There 
was the white tie custom, at once his joy and his 
terror. 


Since Angela Messiter’s departure, he had 
descended to her room next the children’s. There 
had been a little battle about this, Suzanne declaring 
that, in her capacity of governess, the room was 
hers, and Timothy swearing, with unusual fervor, 
that he would never commit the profanity of sleeping 
in the room of russet and green and vermilion espe- 
cially prepared for her—fit, as far as his poor efforts 
could make it, fora lady, but indecent foraman. And 
Timothy, having won, took over the governess’s room. 

Now Timothy, being gradually instructed both 
by Suzanne and by his lunching friends at the Savoy 
in the art of life, became a mild theatergoer and an 
occasional diner-out. Convention, therefore, de- 
manded the frequent wearing of white ties. Hitherto 
he had worn ready-made bows, which were now 
condemned by Suzanne. Confronted with unman- 
ageable strips, he reduced the mangling of white 
ties, so that they looked like scraps of lint picked off 


a battle-field, to an exact science. Suzanne, having 
her own ideas of the correctitude of the white ties 
worn by her male companions in society, decreed 
that no white bow of Timothy’s should be tied by 
other hands than her own. 


CCORDINGLY, Naomi, appointed Jiaison 
officer during the dressing hour between 
Timothy and Suzanne, dodged in and out of their 
respective rooms until the moment in Timothy's 
toilette arrived when he needed Suzanne’s ministra- 
tions. Naomi tolted like an excited Iris. Timothy, 
black-trousered, white-shirted and collared, ad- 
vanced through the open door into the nursery, and 
stood, tie in hand, till Suzanne, as a general rule 
hastily invested in a silk wrapper, for she held in 
contempt the feminine privilege of keeping men 
waiting, was dragged joyously into the room at the 
end of Naomi’s arm. (Continued on page 96) 
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The short jacket has undoubted!) 
come to stay another season, and 
in new and unusual fabrics. 
This one is made of antique Rus- 





stan brocade in je wel-like color 
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PARIS PUTS ON ITS SHORT JACKET 


FOR ANOTHER SEASON 
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Another jacket ts of one of those 
delicious printed silk crépes the 
French are making this spring. 
Printed all over in dark wine color, 
blue, ellow. 


enamel-like and 


for sports, to be worn with a sports frock or plaited skirt. 


about. 
the hat, and allowed to fall in little ripples over the face. 


(Left above 
short jacket lines. 


It’s rather more like a blouse, but follows the 
Of white Rodier piqué, patterned with 
brown and green, and tied with brown crépe de Chine bands. 


(Right above) Creamy white Rodier ** pompon cloth” 
tufted wool crépe 


a 
is used for this little jacket, for spring or 
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(Right) This ts one of the new veils that Paris is so mad 


It is merely a half circle, thrown over the crown of 
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VEILS, HATS, AND 
GLOVES THAT PARIS 


IS WEARING NOW 








Paris wears this bit of a veil 
across the front of its tiny hat. 
It veils the eyes, only, and is very 
becoming to the small hats Paris 
affects now with everything. 





(Above) Veils da this in Paris, too. 
This one of brown mesh, with an 
embroidered border, is used as a 
trimming for a simple brown hat 
and may be worn over the face. 


(Below) Patou is using Chinese 
embroidery for all Paris to ad- 
mire. The front of a white crépe 
blouse is paneled with this 
embroidery in shades of blue. 











A large piece of brown filet mesh, 
hand-made and perfectly plain, is 
thrown over the brim of an Evelyne 
Varon hat of brown Bangkok straw, 
faced with narrow old-rose ribbon, 
shirred. This is another example of 
the ubiquitous veil that Paris wears 
with street and afternoon costumes. 











Crépe de Chine, and in that beau- 
liful reseda green that Paris is 
using over and over again. The 














inttial is embroidered in lacquer 
ved; two colors Paris now likes. 




















(Left) Brown suéde gloves 
with godet cuffs; black suéde 
faced with white; gray suede, 
with a short scalloped cuff 
that is really very quaint. 


- OTE—Harper’s Bazar will \ 
purchase for you any of 3 : 
the articles described, or will ee 
furnish you with the name 

and address of the shop 

where the article may be se- 

cured. Address Harper’s Bazar SS 
Shopping Service, 119 West 

40th Street, New York City. 
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THIS SPRING, HATS RUSH TO 


TWO EXTREMES, LARGE 





AND SMALL 








The compromise between felt and straw is made by an early 
spring hat of soft beige felt, with its wide sweep of 
brim edged by a band of horsehair. Pulled through a slit in 
the brim, beige glycerined ostrich forms two stiff pompons. 


Hats on both pages from 
MERCEDES 














(Above, left) This tiny hat. of white felt is a varia- 
tion of the short-in-front-and-shorter-in-back cloche that we 
have been referring to for a season as “the only hat in Paris.’ 


> 


Again the little cloche shape, masquerading with a great 
chou of silk. The whole hat is of geranium-colored taf- 
feta; the chou is of the taffeta, cut in points and frayed. 
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SOME OF THE BEST 





HATS ARE ALL SILK 


OR ALL FELT OR A COMBINATION OF BOTH 


(Above, left) Felt and taffeta is a smart combination 
this spring. The crown is of lemon yellow felt, the 
brim of gold-brown taffeta; the only trimming 
is a lemon-colored French fruit almost in the back. 


(Below) No doubt it is the present mode for collars 
of the Medici type that has turned some of the new 
larger hats up in the back; like this one of white 
felt with a great cocarde of white grosgrain ribbon. 





The large hat, too, is shorter in the back and front 
than on the sides, this season. This hat, of reseda 
green taffeta, has large chrysanthemums of sulphur 
yellow and pale green on its wide sweeping brim. 


Two beautiful mauve tulips, one on cach side, give 
another cloche its new springtime air. The hat itself 
is of very soft, mauve-colored felt, exactly the little 
short-brimmed shape we have worn the past season. 
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fs ORR: Hegemony 








PARIS AND NEW YORK BOTH 
DECIDE UPON ANY 


SHAPE THAT SUITS THE FACE 





Suzelle makes a large shape of black straw 
cloth, extraordinarily fine and soft, and drapes 
the crown with black cut suéde. (Directly 
below it) A black Milan hathasablack taffeta 
crown, and rust-colored cog feathers at one side. 


(Left) One of the ever-prevalent little hats 
from Paris was made by Suzy of white felt 
‘““pinked” on the edges. (Right) A de- 
scendant of the Directoire shape is of black 
Milan straw with a cascade of coq feathers. 


Hats on both pages from 
HOLLANDER 
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(Left) Small and tight-fitting, and covered all over with 
blue flowers, a Louison hat is draped with a long brown 
lace veil as voluminous as a mantilla. This is one 
of the many ways Paris is taking the veil this season 
Sometimes the veil is only a transparent film of mesh. 


(Below) Black taffeta is draped tightly across the 
flaring brim of a large black Milan straw hat that is 
piled high with two of the largest rose-colored flowers 
in the world. For formal afternoon wear, this type 
of hat with its irregular brim is particularly good. 


“if? Tg 


IMPORTANT HATS FOR 


AFTERNOON WEAR ARE FLOWERED 








OR DRAPED HEAVILY WITH LACE 
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Hats on both pages from 


HATTIE CARNEGIE ROSE DESCAT 


(Upper left) This is the sort of hat 
we always associate with spring in 
the country. It is a large shape of 
dark blue Bangkok straw, wreathed 
with roses, violets, and soft thistles. 


(Middle) Paris makes many varia- 
tions of the cloche that has no brim in 
the back and scarcely any in the front. 
One of brown Milan straw has a half 
halo of beige ostrich round the crown. 


(Upper right) This winter, when 
collars were high in back, Paris turned 
hat brims up, or cut them short. For 
spring, a large shape of black taffeta 
is turned up at the nape of the neck. 


LANVIN 


(Left) Lanvin does this sort of thing 
better than any one we know. It is 
a tiny turban of old printed silk in 
snuff color, purple, and beige, shirred 
in the ‘back and rolled in front. 








BOTH PARIS AND NEW YORK 
REPEATEDLY DECLARE 
THAT HATS ARE 












EITHER LARGE OR SMALL 
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This little shape of black felt 
with a wisp of spotted feathers, 
yellow and beige and green, 
has been christened _ the 
“hobo hat’ by its designer. 





THE SMALL HAT APPEARS MORE 
OFTEN THAN THE LARGE 


(Above right) Fold upon narrow fold of 
dark blue or black taffeta makes a snug 
little hat that is untrimmed and exactly .. 
the same shape in front and back. It is a 
hat that may be worn with frock or suit. 








(Left) The cocarde on this little cloche 
of yellow Georgette crépe is very unusual: 
it is made of yellow and dark blue 
Georgette crépe, used alternately, tightly 
bunched and cut to look almost like velvet. 


(Right) Some hats fairly yearn to go to 
a country club with spring sports costumes, 
and this is one. It has a green Milan 
crown, double brim of white Georgette and a 
wreath of white, flame, and green flowers. 
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Photographs by Goldberg 


Song of The Volga Boatmen, in the fourth edition of the Chauve-Souris. 


UNLOCKING THE TREASURES OF 
THE RUSSIAN THEATER 


A Revealing 


ROADWAY has witnessed the most astonish- 
ing of theatrical adventures, but none to 
compare with the unbelievable success of the 
Moscow Art Theater. Playing Victorian and late 
Victorian Russian plays in Russian before audiences 
which do not understand a single syllable of Russian, 
they have from that brilliant “first night’ (de- 
scribed on page sixty-four of this issue) achieved the 
record box-office success of the season—of any 
recorded season for a dramatic production—and the 
literary and social theatrica! success of the decade. 
Balieff’s Chauve-Souris, also in Russian but with 
music, coryphees, comedians, slapstick and hurray- 
hurray, made the ‘commercial’? managers blink, 
but the Moscow Art Theater has made them think, 
for it plays Gorky’s “The Lower Depths’’—the 
title tells the story; ‘“‘The Three Sisters,” a pecu- 
liarly poignant tragedy; ‘“‘The Cherry Orchard,” 
more tragedy; “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,’’ more 
tragedy. Why do people come to hear and see a play 
in an alien tongue? I can answer only for myself 
Whenever I hear a play in an alien tongue, I try 
to ignore the fact that the tongue is not my own. I 
try even to forget that such a medium as language 
is concerned at all in the proceedings. I try to see 
the play and not bother with words. And the 
measure of my success in forgetting these surpris- 
ingly forgettable obstacles is the measure of my 
glimpse of drama distilled to its essentials, in a 
strangely exhilarating realization that the art 
of the theater is comprised, in the last analysis, of 
certain broad, simple, rhythmic elements of narra- 


Article 


tive appealing directly to the feelings through the 
sense of hearing and particularly through the sense 
of sight. 

While our theater consorted with our politics 
and our other national pastimes in complacent 
isolation, we had scant incentive to bestir ourselves 
farther than to scrape acquaintance with current 
Anglicisms in the libretti of Gilbert and the plays 
of Wilde and Pinero and Jones. French? We were 
content with the egregious ‘“‘adaptation.’”’ Couches 
were respectably transformed into tea-tables with 
a dispatch that would make a dealer in trick furni- 
ture turn green with envy. German? A thick and 
muddy “‘translation.”” Russian? The insanely melo- 
dramatic ‘“Siberia.”” Spanish and Italian? Not so 
much as a hint outside the opera. If we craved 
dramatic caviar, we stole abroad, feasted our fill, 
and on our return reported rather charily our delight 
in Lavedan, Wedekind, D’Annunzio, Benavente, 
Tchekhoff, or Gorky in the original, for fear our 
complete sanity might be called in question. 


UT times have changed. To-day New York, 

Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia theaters 
provide daily performances not only in the English 
and the American languages, but also in Russian, 
Yiddish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek 
and Negro, not to mention occasional produc- 
tions in half a dozen other tongues, and the 
grand operatic Tower of Babel. And what is more, 
the clientele of these apparently exotic stages is 
not limited to those who are expert or even on 


by OLIVER M. 


SAYLER 


bowing terms with their alien speech. One by one 
like a gem of a restaurant buried in the foreign 
districts, they are being dragged to light and 
‘passed on”’ by enterprising scouts. To his most 
enthusiastic admirers, Ben-Ami was as well known 
while he was still at the Jewish Art Theater as he is 
to-day. Wholly by his intermittent appearances 
along the Bowery in his native Sicilian, Giovanni 
Grasso has become the idol of a cult that girdles 
Manhattan. 

It is the furore over the Russians, obviously, that 
prompts this inquiry into the pleasures and penal- 
ties, the advantages and disadvantages, and the 
general conditions of witnessing a play in an alien 
language. Just what is it we take away from a 
play in a foreign tongue—from the Russians, for 
instance? The Moscow Art Theater and Balieff’s 
Chauve-Souris are still very much with us, thanks 
to the enterprise and daring of Morris Gest, and the 
former is a most stimulating field for experiment. 
What we take away is measured, with discouraging 
dependence on the relentless rule of compensation, 
on what we take to the theater. 

Icicles in our pockets, preconceptions of drama as 
a lackey to literature, prejudice against all impulses 
arising overseas, total or scant lack of previous 
preparation, even an open-minded but casual curi- 
osity—these are futile or worse than futile touch- 
stones to the mysterious treasures of a play in a 
foreign tongue. The secret passage to the castle 
lies along the surprisingly simple path of acquainting 
yourself in advance not only with the narrative 
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Two singers of an old French song in the last Chauve-Souris. 


but with the personages in the play, by reading it in 
translation. Thus equipped, you will be rewarded 
by an invigorating and exciting experience, stirring 
your feelings and opening up a vista of the theater 
as a place where one “sees.” 

If you are thus forearmed, therefore, Balieff and 
his ballyhoo and his bandwagon will become, not an 


irritating, bewildering, animated picture-puzzle 
without a solution, but a stimulating and at the 
same time a restful excursion away from jazz and 
fox-trots, from vitamines and furnaces fed on buck- 
wheat diet, from six star newspapers and comic 
supplements, from stock tickers and bargain coun- 


ters, from bootleggers and dry raids, from subways 
and taxis and limousines and commuters’ trains, 
from income taxes and ticket speculators, from 
strikes and lockouts and all the confusing and ex- 
hausting welter of contemporary America. A little 
judicious supplementing of the data vouchsafed by 
the moonfaced conferenciter of the Chauve-Souris 
will give edge and excitement and sound satisfaction 
to this excursion. Casually inquire into the tra- 
ditional backgrounds of forgotten folk tunes, of 
peasant pursuits and pastimes. Thereby, “ Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en guerre’? becomes the last 
laughing link in a melodic legend two centuries 


young. Thereby, the pert polka, “Katinka,” flares 
the more jauntily as the hand-carved music box of 
the muzhik come to life. The foreignness of the 
tongue is an obstacle ignored. Something rich, 
human, universal, strides past that barrier as if it 
never existed. 

The rewards of dalliance with a dramatic com- 
pany like the Moscow Art Theater are less ob- 
vious, more elusive, not quite so simple, so ele- 
mental, so in reach for the asking. But like any- 
thing requiring effort to attain, they are, to the 
extent that they must be mastered, the more 
generously remunerative. (Concluded on page 142 
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THE 
rFArTSaAR CAF 


A Study in Temperament 


By 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


R. MATTHEW PARK, aged forty-two, 
bachelor, partner in a firm of bill-brokers in 
the City. was waiting for a lady in the foyer 


of the Grand Babylon Hotel. His figure, features, 
expression, and clothes showed him te be a man of 
refinement. He aspired, indeed, to be fully civilized. 
He took the best out of life. He was prosperous 
because all firms of bill-brokers in the City are 
prosperous—unless they do fantastic things or 
transact business with fantastic people, in which 
case they are liable to go bankrupt for sublime sums; 
Mr. Park’s firm avoided all fantasies. Mr. Park, 
therefore, had much money, which he spent in 
civilzing himself 

His beautiful flat was an illustration of all the 
arts, including literature, and he was always sin 
cerely trying to improve his taste in every direction. 
He had an eye, a nose, an ear, anda palate. It was 
not sufficient for his ambition to know and to love 
the best in painting, music, and poetry. He knew 
and loved the best in curries, champagne, dancing, 
and neckties. He was a comprehensive connoisseur, 
and accepted as such. 


EING refined, he was sensitive. Being sensitive, 

he was not unreasonably fond of society, and 
he could be quite happy by himself. Being anxious 
to learn, he had an open mind. Hence he was 
charitable, with broad views; it followed that he 
was kind. His glance was even wistful and appeal- 
ing; but sometimes, when the world was specially 
not revolving in the direction he desired, his dark, 
fine, mustached face, and the curves of his still slim 
body, would harden, and observers become aware 
that he was capable of being drastic. 

It was New Year's Eve, and the famous New 
Year’s Eve dinner of the Grand Babylon, so promi- 
nently featured every December in the press by the 
hotel’s ingenious publicity agent, was about to 
begin. Multitudes of correctly dressed persons 
surged in the foyer, a mob, in fact; and strong 
wooden barriers had been erected across the en- 
trance to the two restaurants. Mr. Park, who had 
never before had the idea of dining at the Grand 
Babylon on New Year's Eve, was surprised at those 
barriers, and he did not like them a bit. He was 
not accustomed to being impeded by barriers, nor 
to the compulsion to show tickets at them, in ex- 
pensive hotels; he was accustomed to being waved 
and bowed and smiled into the halls of expensive 
hotels by the managers thereof. 


H E DID not like the mob, either. It wasa vulgar 
if a moneyed mob, and he failed to recognize a 
single soul in it—he who in all fashionable resorts 
had usually to greet acquaintances at every turn. 
He was, indeed, almost startled by the mere exist- 
ence, in such vast numbers, of such vulgar persons as 
now surrounded him, particularly in view of the 
fact that the dinner cost three guineas a head, wine 
excluded. 

Then at last he recognized a club friend, Marrian, 
a consummate idler fulfilling no useful function on 
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The management had provided clients with colored missiles, which they 
would throw at other clients to whom they had not been introduced. Women 


and girls joined in the rowdiness. 


earth, one of those incomprehensible, agreeable 
individuals who justify the squandering of an im- 
mense unearned income by the assertion that ex- 
travagance in luxury keeps money in circulation, 
provides employment for the necessitous, helps 
trade, and thus contributes to the prosperity of the 
empire! 

** Look here,” said Marrian, “‘ you aren’t forgetting 
you’re booked for my yacht at Monte Carlo in 
February? I'll show you Corsica and so on.” 

Mr. Park protested gratefully that he had the 
affair always in memory. 

‘Dining here to-night?’”’ added- Mr. Park. 

“Not much!” said Marrian, with open scorn. 
“T’ve just looked in to pick up a fellow from New 
York.” 

This reply did nothing to comfort Mr. Park’s 
afflicted sensibility. 

And the wealthy mob was not the worst of his 
distresses. He could forgive the mob for being 
uncivilized, but could he forgive the lady for being 


The mere vulgarity shocked Mr. Park. 


late? Of course nearly all women were nearly 
always late for their appointments with men. They 
made.excuses for themselves, and you made excuses 
forthem. You pretended that it was only too good 
and too gracious of them to arrive at no matter 
what time. You passed your life in inventing 
excuses for the lateness of women. The phenome- 
non was received as the weather is received. And 
yet why should so gross an error in deportment, so 
crude a lapse from fine manners, be overlooked in 
women? There would be a devil of a scene if a 
man was late for a rendezvous with a woman. Mr. 
Park was a connoisseur, above everything, in 
deportment, which he placed higher than art, 
music, letters, eating and drinking, and attire. He 
gave, indeed, the very greatest importance to it. 
He argued that if punctuality was the politeness of 
sovereigns and woman was to be counted a queen, 
the least the pretty creature could do was to be on 
time. 

He wondered, in his exasperated suspense, 
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“Well, how do you like it, now you're here?” said Mr. Park at length. 


He put no critical disdain into his question, because 1t was Emilia 
herself who had suggested that they should dine at the Grand Babylon. 


why he should have invited this late lady to 
dine with him on New Year’s Eve. She attracted 
him, but he knew not how, nor by virtue of what 
quality in her. Her face, for example, had not 
engraved itself on his mind. He could not even 
recall the color of her eyes, nor the shape of her 
nose. He worked himself up into such a state that 
he feared he might not recognize her when she did 
come! Yet he had known her for months and 
months! Mere morbidity, of course! 


T WAS exhausting work to watch for her advent. 
There were two swing doors, and a continuous 
stream of men and hooded women flowed througl. 
each of them. Now and then he had to take his 
gaze from the doors and look round among the mob 
lest she might have escaped him at the entrances. 
Moreover he did not care to seem too interested in 
the doors; it would be humiliating to be set down by 
the mob as a man whom a woman dared to keep 
indefinitely waiting. Of course she would come in 


the end—they always did. But would she? His 
morbidity increased so that he could scarcely pic- 
ture her pushing through the door. It began to be 
inconceivable that she would ever appear. She 
was carrying lateness to unparalleled excess. 

The incoming streams had slackened, the mob in 
front of the barriers was noticeably thinning. Well, 
he gave her precisely another five minutes, after 
which he would telephone, and go calmly to his 
club. At the end of five minutes he decided that 
he might as well give her still another five. If she 
came, it would be his duty to leave no doubt in her 
mind as to the enormity of her offense; he had the 
delicate, unexceptionable, poison-pointed words 
ready to lay her low. Who was she, to play the 
prima donna and darling of mankind? His mood 
grew terrible. Then, through the swing doors, he 
descried a woman arguing with a taxi-driver. It 
might be she, because she had a passion for arguing 
with taxi-drivers. No! No! It could not possibly 
be she. . . . It was she, smiling with happy ease. 
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‘‘Am I late?” And, not waiting for the elucida- 
tion of that particular point, she continued: “‘ To tell 
vou the truth, 1 wasn’t sure whether you'd said eight- 
fifteen or eight-thirty.”” (She had arrived at eight- 
fifty.) 

“Oh, no,” he replied gaily, gallantly (miserable 
poltroon), ‘I’ve only iust come myself.” 

To this masterpiece of mendacious politeness, 
to this exquisite fineness of self-sacrifice, she 
answered with a slight touch of dryness: 

‘Well then, it’s a good thing it took my maid such 
a long time to get a taxi, isn’t it?” 















He felt sorry for her. A trifle! Nothing! Less i 
than nothing! Hardly worthy of record! But , 
probably it was the origin of the supreme drastic i 





decision which Mr. Park made later. 










| Hope mae JUANA was exceedingly well dressed, 
and with the most careful attention to 
detail. A blonde, with chestnut hair; she could 
successiully carry off pale blue, which is disastrous 
to so many women. Her frock showed all the 
considerable daring which fashion enjoined. It 
left little to the male fancy; (Continued on page 122) 
































“Imagine you keeping 
that,” said Emilia Juana. 
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Wuy I WRorT! 
VNOTHER SCANDAL’ 


YHEN a man is asked why he 
painted a picture, or sculpted 

a head, composed a symphony 

or wrote a novel, or, for the matter of 
that, carved an airy maiden to stand 
on the nose of an aeroplane, or extolled 
the virtue of a toothpaste in a smoke 
trail on the sky, he has the chance to 
tell the truth and shame the devil or 
adopt an attitude of artistic insincerity and lic 
through his teeth. The latter is the more difficult 
feat of the two to-day, because we live in an age of 
deadly skepticism and the chaotic débris of shattered 
poses. The dear old stuff to Service, to Art, and the 
Urge of Inspiration, which used to go down awfully 
well during the quiet naive days ten or fifteen years 
B. F. (before Ford), looks foolish now, and a man 
who does not own up to having perpetrated one or 
other of the above efforts in order to pay his rent, 
or keep his wife in beads, is laughed at. Men must 
work, and women must compete, and the Internal 
Revenue comes snarling. But when an editor asks 
me to endeavor to justify myself for having chosen 
the particular thesis or plot that is about, rather 
nervously, to make its bow before you under the 
title of ‘‘ Another Scandal,” that’s another story 


How I Wrote IT 


N A nicely bound little book that I keep on my 

desk, I make a hobby of putting down before it is 
dissipated by the telephone bell every stray idea 
that may, with any luck, form the basis of a novel, 
and as the awful moment arrives when it is neces 
sary for me, once again, to achieve the conquest of 
mind over matter and write a new story, I spend 
several days with this little book in an agony of 
doubt and fear before pulling something out finally 
that will be as interesting for me to work over as 
for you to read. Very difficult, I assure you. 

I decided to intrude upon the lives of Beatrix and 
Pelham Franklin of the “Scandal” that you may, 


COSMO HAMILTON 


Whose Brilliant Novels and Moving Plays Have 
Made His Name Known to All Readers of 
Smart Fiction and Devotées of the Theater. 
New Novel Begins in This Issue on Page 42. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


perhaps, remember, see what they were doing at the 
moment of my finding them, and carry them on 
from that point, for several, as it seemed to me, 
excellent reasons. Many kind people who had read 
that book and had seen the play that I made of it 
had written to ask whether they were getting along 
well together or whether, following the example set 
by so many of their kind, they had turned out to be 
incompatible and were waiting in the long divorce 
cue. And so, in order to supply them with the 
desired information and at the same time with the 
enthusiastic permission of my editor, who is young 
and very daring, to break all the unwritten laws of 
the serial and begin instead of ending with marriage, 
I took off my coat. I have had the time of my life 
ever since, and nothing that I have ever attempted 
has given me so much heart-burning, so many 
hours of utter despondency, so much mental and 
physical agony, put me into so many snags, led me 
down so many blind alleys, or strung me up to so 
keen a desire to give out the best that was in me, 
if there is any best, than the writing of this new 
novel. Let me tell you why, if I may. 


My CHARACTERS STARTLE ME 


ERE was this astounding creature, Beatrix- 

astounding because she was a typical modern 
girl, one of the débutantes who run the world at 
breakneck speed to the utter disdain of law, order, 
tradition, and the long-since decayed authority of 
her dismayed and impotent parents—not only 
married when I found her again, but, departing 


Pirie MacDonald 


from all the tenets of her class, about to 
have a baby. Here was the man who 
had been used in the most flagrant 


His and anarchical manner to save her 


from a very dangerous and unpleas- 
ant scrape, and whose positive dis- 
like had turned into the highest and 
most unselfish love, waiting, in a state 
of imaginative terror, for the consum- 
mation of this most wonderful deed. 
Here they were, eighteen months after 
marriage, living in the country, out of 
everything, with nothing to break the monotony 
of domestic peace but the barking of a dog, in 
incessant companionship—as great a revolution in 
the life of Beatrix as that which has taken place 
in Russia. 

To my intense astonishment I discovered at 
once that this ex-flapper, this young autocrat 
who had been obliged to face the terrific respon- 
sibilities of married life before she had rushed 
through the two brief years of débutante uncontrol, 
was taking herself seriously and playing the game; 
that, in fact, she had prepared herself to go through 
the wonder of her first success with courage, glad- 
ness and, although the word was not hers, reverence. 
And that was quite enough to take my breath 
away! 


My CHARACTERS DISAPPOINT ME 


ENTIMENTAL cynic that I am, I hoped that 

she had settled down, had turned the corner 
and was going to sail into a permanent excellence, 
while, at the same time, I dreaded a tangent and 
kept watch for the return of the imp that had made 
a dangerous habit of sitting on her shoulder—that 
mercurial little beast that is never very far away 
from the young woman of this civilization and is 
responsible for nearly all her temperamental out- 
breaks. I hadn’t long to wait. The imp came 
back. Hardly had Franklin II. been given time 
enough to open his eyes and accept the proprietor- 
ship of his father’s house, than Beatrix suffered 
from the inevitable reaction, (Concluded on page 126) 
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A hot bracer on a cold day! 
A steaming cup of Campbells Tomato Soup 
from your thermos bottle! 
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A vigorous sports cup 


Drink it after your morning gallop. Or a round of winter- 
tules golf. Ora brisk hike. Ora long motor ride these chilly 
days. Nothing in the world better as a “pickzup” than a piping- 
hot cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. There’s a welcome tang 
in it—the spice of pure juices from luscious ripe tomatoes. 
Enriched with butter and seasoned to the king’s taste by 
Campbell’s skilled chefs, it is tempting, nourishing, wholesome. 
Place it frequently, also, on your regular menu It’s a soup to 
grace the proudest luncheon or dinner table. Prepared with 
milk or cream and served as a Cream of Tomato it has a 
delectable smoothness and a special richness prized by the 
experienced epicure. 





At every sort of out-door sport 
I love to take my fling 


And then wind up with Campbell’s cu * 
To make me fairly sing. , . 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


New Dress Fabrics 
for Summer Frocks 


THESE lovely new fabrics were woven in the 
finest looms of Europe. McCutcheon’s brought 
them here—early,so that American women might 
keep a pace ahead of Spring and Summer fashions. 


They are fabrics of del zhttul smartness. In 
weave—from shadow patterned voiles to sturdy- 
textured materials of distinctive designs. In 
quality—all of that superiority which has been 
the basis of McCutcheon’s national prestige in 
Linen and Cotton Goods. 


For a Summer Wardrobe 
Imported Drop-Stitch Voiles—Made in England ex- 


clusively for us, of finest yarns. In lovely pastel shades 
and bolder hues; and four different designs. 40 in. wide 


at $1.75 a yd. 


Drop-Stitch Crepes—One of the season’s newest fabrics. 
Will drape beautifully. In Black, White, and a whole riot 
of plain shades. 40 in. wide at $1.95 a yd. 


Imported Homespuns—Fabrics with a thoroughbred 
air in jaunty checks, plaids, and plain colors at $1.25 to 
$2.75 a yd. 


Novelty French Fabrics—Very lovely embroidered 
Crepes and Voiles in delightfully new color effects at 
$1.50 to $5.00 a yd. 


Embroidered Ginghams—Something absolutely new. 
Ever-popular Gingham weaves embroidered with dots and 
figures in contrasting colors. Exclusive with McCutcheon’s 
and very novel. Broadest selection of designs. 32 in. 
wide at $1.50 a yd. 

Imported Cotton Crepes—Canton, Morocco, French, 
and English weaves in various weights. Scores of shades, 


White and Black. 95¢ and $1.50 a yd. 


“Organdies’’”—Specially printed to our order in France 
and Switzerland. In dainty floral printings, in plain shades 
and woven checks. 32 in. wide at 75c to $1.25 a yd. 


“Dotted Swisses’’—Hand-woven with dots of various 
sizes and colors on white and colored grounds. Also 
novel designs in great variety. $1.00 and $1.25 a yd. 


“Handkerchief Linens’’—Of fine, sheer quality. In 
beautiful dots, stripes, checks, and solid colors. 36 in. wide 


at $1.50 a yd. 


“Canton Crepes”—A heavy quality Crepe (Silk and 
Cotton), printed in very smart and distinctive designs. 
36 in. wide at $1.25 a yd. 

English Prints, Pongee Prints, Dress Sateens, “Dress 
Cretonnes,” Fine Ginghams, Egyptian Tissues, Printed and 
Plain Voiles, Dress Linens, and White materials of every 
description. 

We have samples all ready to send. Write 


for those materials you’d like to see, and 
we’ll mail them to you at once. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 17 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


William J. 


Locke’s Novel 


(Continued from page 79) 


It was deliciously intimate. Too intimate. 
The attraction of the woman who knows how 
to dress well is as naught to that of the woman 
who instinctively knows how to half dress 
well. Suzanne, scornful of conscious coquetry, 
obeyed the daughter of France’s blind instinct 
to huddle on her wrapper in the most engaging 
way in the world. She came flushed and 
laughing, led away by the child’s excitement, 
and took from the incompletely vested Tim- 
othy the ceremonial white tie. How else could 
she appeal to the most fish-blooded of men 
than as all that was most desirable and ador- 
able in woman? Her deft cool fingers now and 
again touched his chin and the thrill of the 
touch ran through his body to his feet. Her 
happy mind was concentrated on the fashion- 
ing of his bow. But her breath brushed his 
cheek and her near, warm perfume stole over 
his senses. 

‘There!” she led him by his shirted arm to 
the gilt nursery mirror over the fireplace. 
“Don’t you dare fiddle with it.’ 

She gave him a friendly push towards his 
bedroom door and vanished while he looked 
after her, absurdly nympholept. 


N OTHER occasions, and analogous to 

the white tie ceremony, did Timothy’s 
mere manhood urge him to valorous high- 
handedness. But after a while his despairing 
common sense prevailed, and he resumed his 
inward and outward attitude of devoted 
decorum. 

And Suzanne? That dear old Timothy was, 
in his dear old Timothesque fashion, some- 
what in love with her, she was well aware. He 
made it obvious in ways so diffident, his 
lover’s claims were so unexacting, that she 
took it as a pleasant matter of no vast impor- 
tance. Now and then, when an imp of mis- 
chief tempted her to lead him into the path 
of sentiment, his efforts, nearly always suc- 
cessful, to wriggle out afforded her not too 
malicious amusement. Timothy was a dear; 
but who could take him seriously? Besides, 
he was dwarfed in her constant thoughts by a 
far more powerful personality. The rest from 
his dominance which she had expected to find 
in Timothy’s quiet household eluded her 
disconcertingly. 

Continuously a graceful line, a tiny gift of 
book or piece of music, or a literally flying 
visit kept her in magnetic contact with the 
man. In spite of the unfailing joy of the fresh 
minds of the children, in spite of her interest 
in Timothy’s worldly development, she missed 
the companionship of Moordius more than 
she deigned to realize. For not only did 
that companionship satisfy all her intel- 
lectual and artistic cravings, but it never 
ceased to flatter those feminine instincts 
which her modernity professed to despise, 
but which were the inalienable heritage, 
through the countless centuries, of her sex. 
She knew herself watched by the expert’s eye, 
studied in the light of the expert’s knowledge. 
He could interpret the workings of her soul 
by the shadows passing over her face. He was 
sensitive to every shade of mood. There was 
no need to explain. He divined. 

The only occasion on which they had been 
for a few moments apart had been that of the 
bull-fight. But if one demands the Absolute, 
one is lost. Even then, as soon as he had 
pulled his bull-tossed wits together, he had 
appreciated to the utmost the inner horror of 
her being. And his homage, stripped of the 
glamour of his wealth, his wit, his intellect, 
his exquis‘tely worldly polish, was as delicate 
and chivalrous as that of old Timothy himself. 
Of course, there was his age. Fifty. To 
twenty-two, it was mathematically enormous. 
But in his company, so gifted was he with the 
clear eyes and the spontaneity of youth, she 
rarely thought of him otherwise than as her 
contemporary. 


H® HAD the elfin quality, too, of sudden 
appearances; romance rather enhanced 
than tarnished by flashing motor-car and 
impeccably liveried chauffeur. 

“T Jeft Paris this morning and came straight 
to you. Do you mind an early lunch? I have 
some business in the city and I must be back to 
give dinner to the Jugo-Slavian minister, 
whose government is in need of money.” 

Had he said that before sunset he must 
pluck a hair from Prester John’s beard, could 
he have appeared more romantic? 

There he was, spick and span, as though 
Joseph had turned him out five minutes ago, 
with the gorgeous limousine, summoned from 
nowhere by a magical beckoning of his fin- 
gers, standing at the front door. And in his 
hand, on the bleak and dismal winter morning, 


was a vast paper cone enclosing fresh exotic. 


flowers with the drop of dew clinging to their 
‘petals. 

He spoke in the language of the dew- 
besprinkled orchids. His home was left unto 
him desolate. The ghost of her laughed mock- 
ingly through the corridors. She had passed 
like a flower, leaving only the haunting per- 
fume behind. 

Said Suzanne, on one of these meetings: 

“T hate stale scent. It must be _ hor. 
rible.” 

““No, my dear Suzanne,” said he. “There 
are flowers and flowers. You remember your 
Baudelaire—I quote through the mist of for- 
getfulness—the imperishable figure—grain de 
musc qui git invisible, Au fond de ma mor- 
talité!”’ 

“That sounds dangerously near a declara- 
tion, doesn’t it?” said Suzanne. 

His benevolent eyes narrowed for an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a second and pierced 
through her. Then he smiled and made a 
gallant bow. 

“Yes. In the jargon of bridge—one heart.” 

She laughed. ‘One no trump. I must go 
up-stairs and find a hat.” 

If Timothy wriggled out of the paths of sen- 
timent into which she maliciously led him, 
here positions were reversed. With Moordius 
it was she who eluded, escaping nymphwise 
into the bracken. She fled instinctively; often 
against her reason, against her desire. Her 
free spirit stood shy at the final grip of the 
master-hand always reaching out ever so 
delicately towards her. She knew, as every 
woman knows, that he had marked her down. 
He was most courteously, patiently, devotedly 
biding his time. The boa-constrictor is never 
in any vast hurry with a rabbit. The image 
worked her into humorous fury. She acknowl- 
edged the fascination, but swore resistance. 
That he was in love with her, she had no 
doubt. He paid his court with the air of the 
Great Lover. The Romantic again. .. . 


N ENGLISH soldier boy with whom she 
had danced and consorted at Aix-les- 
Bains—‘ flirted” would have been the word 
twenty years ago, but in the case of the mod- 
ern Diana it would be misleading and inaccu- 
rate—fell headlong into love with her and, after 
the inarticulate way of his kind, urged his suit. 
He hadn’t a bean and he was going to rejoin 
his regiment in India in a couple of months, 
and he hadn’t much brains, he knew, but his 
people were all right and he could put up a 
string of war-decorations, if that mattered 
anything to her, and he was crazy over her and 
would work like sin to give her a good time. 
Here was love, sincerity, honesty. An ingenu- 
ous youth fashioned by the war into a clean 
man. 

But—she was conscious of the infernal exas- 
peration of the “buts” in life, when she gave 
him kind dismissal—beyond his upright man- 
hood, what could he give her? Already the 
tentacles of her nature had spread out towards 
companionship more subtle and more satisfy- 
ing. He went away sorrowful, man-like, un- 
comprehending. The next morning he came 
again. He had been lying in wait for her, as 
she learned later, for an hour or two in the 
lounge ot the Hotel Splendide. With a “For 
God’s sake, give me a minute,” he dragged her 
into a remote corner and poured out his 
misery. 

“You must think me the most unutterable 
cad that ever lived. I only heard last night 
who you really were. I swear to God, it never 
entered my head that you would have all those 
pots and pots of money. If I’d known, I'd 
have cut my tongue out rather than talk as 
I did last night. I’m a fool, I know, for think- 
ing you might possibly care for me, but I 
really was straight. You see what I mean, 
don’t you, Miss Chastel? I’ve not slept a wink 
all night, thinking of it, upon my soul I 
haven’t.” 

“Tf you go talking like that,”’ said Suzanne 
with a little lump in her throat, ‘“T’ll have to 
marry you straight away.’ 

The tongue-tied Englishman was not equal 
to the situation. His absolution from motives 
mercenary was all that mattered for the mo- 
ment. His honor was saved. He vanished 
from the world, until his leave was up, into 
the Cumbrian vagueness of his father’s vicar- 
age. This had been her only contact with the 
passion of contemporary youth. The episode 
had been pathetic in its egre gious impossibil- 
ity. Had he not fallen in love with her, she 
would have taken him to her heart for 
ever after as a good comrade. But again— 
the infernal “but.” 

Why have grammarians called this word a 
conjunction? Is it through sheer stupidity 

(Continued on page 98) 


What a romantic, uncertain thing this business of writing is! 
John Russell’s book of short stories, “Where the Pavement Ends,” 
created but a ripple of interest when published here, but published 
a little later in England it caused him to be acclaimed as a second 
Kipling. He'll have a story in next month’s Harper’s Bazar. 
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Shade, Sheen and Surface 


T is most important to remember that Técla Pearls 
possess not alone the feeling of Oriental pearls, in 
shade and sheen, but also the unmistakable feel of 
Oriental pearls, in the scarcely perceptible irregularities 
of surface characteristic of the deep-sea gem. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 
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That “Something” You Either 


Have or Haven’t in Dress 


Many a woman is accepted or rejected long be- 
fore one catches the color of her eyes. Hatted, 
booted and gowned in the height of fashion, 
yet something either is or isn’t lacking in the 
ensemble. Men sense it, but only women will 
tell you that the missing “something” is—the 
proper corset. 


What a simple thing to achieve those lines of 
grace—that is, if you know the secret. And 
the secret is a Modart Corset. 





Such a splendid garment is the Modart, so in- 
dividual in design, so free, so personal in its 
feeling—there is no other corset like a Modart. 


Think of the pure joy of possessing such a corset 
that makes others conscious of the effect, but 
never reminds you of the fact that you have iton. 


MODART CORSET COMPANY,SAGINAW, MICH. 





A corset as 
sig ned as the Modart should 
be individually fitted to your 





When you see one of these 
lovely corsets—just the right 
Modart which sets  per- 
fecily to your figure, you will 


splendidly de- 


figure. Retail stores that sell ) ‘ 
Modert Corsets render this realize that a Modart Corset 
service without obligation. is the one corset for you. 
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or through a fuliginous sense of ironical 
humor? It is the most disjunctive word in any 
language ever spoken by man. 

Save by pity, by a pang or two of conscience 
for little encouragements permitted, her heart 
was untouched. She gave much thought to 
wondering why. He was not of the Satyrs 
whom her proud Dianadom derided. He was 
immaculate English in his wiry, clean-groomed 
physique, in his public-school honesty, in his 
soldier man’s direct simplicity. At last, one 
night the solution came to her in a set of 
words which repeated themselves over and 
over until she went to sleep! 

“T must marry an individual and not a 
type.” 

And so had come peace of mind. There 
were thousands of young Englishmen cut after 
his pattern, thinking the same semi-defined 
thoughts, speaking the same well-bred, half- 
educated language, actuated by the same 
honest motives, inspired by the same modest 
idea!s. Now Moordius’s deadliest enemy 
could not call him a type. He was intensely 
individual. The mere clean pinkiness of his 
exterior made him an arresting personality in 
any assembly. He belonged to no class, yet 
to every class of society into which he was 
thrown, a banker among bankers, a gambler 
among gamblers, a fritterer among frivolities, 
an artist among artists, a politician among 
statesmen, a scholar among dry-as-dusts. It 
was this many-sidedness, each facet perfected, 
which, to a great extent, set him apart from 
his fellows. She had every reason mortal 
woman could have for submitting to his fas- 
cination. And he was in love with her. But 
she with him? She could not tell—and all the 
quiet humdrum leisure for self-communing in 
London brought her no nearer the truth. All 
she knew was that when he was away from 
her, life seemed inexplicably blank; when he 
was with her, it was filled with warmth and 
color. 


NE afternoon, when Timothy came home 

and mounted as usual to the nursery, she 
rose and met him with curiously bright cheeks 
and eyes 

‘Do you mind if your poor governess goes 
out to dinner with her guardian?” 

Gratified, he said in his sober way that he 
would take her with pleasure. She cried 
ls vughingly : 

‘It isn’t this guardian, it’s the other. 
“Moordius?”’ 

“Of course. He rang me up ten minutes 
ago.” 

“I didn’t know he was in London,” said 
Timothy, with a puckering of the brows. 

‘He has been desperately busy, he tells me. 
Anyhow, can the governess have an evening 
oO ff?” 

“Naturally, “To ask is 
absurd.” 

Later, arrayed in her best, with her long 
mink fur coat flung open, she danced in, 
radiant, to bid the children good-night. They 
regarded the enchanting vision with feminine 
adoration. She turned to Timothy, who with 
tools and glue-pot was performing belated 
vete ay operations on the stock of the farm- 
yi rd 

“Do I look all right?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Splendid. 
you in that dress.” 

“Oh, you poor Timothy,”’ she laughed out- 
right. ‘“‘It’s brand new. The first time of 
wearing. I hope it will make more impression 
on my other guardian.” 

“He’s got the hang of such things, much 
more than I have,” said Timothy 

He saw her into the vast limousine sent by 
Moordius, and reentered the house somewhat 
depressed by her high spirits, vaguely uneasy. 
Two nights ago he had taken her to a theater, 
when she had manifested a state of polite and 
pleasurable anticipation. Her demeanor, that 
of the young woman conducted to an enter- 
tainment, had been irreproachable. But her 
eves had not danced and she had not arrayed 
herself in brand new magical garments; nor 
had she thought of asking him the unusual 
question of how she looked. For the first time 
Timothy felt a tiny rankle of jealousy. After 
a while, he shrugged admissive shoulders. It 
was natural that she should find more pleasure 
in Moordius’s company thanin hisown. Moor- 
dius was a brilliant angel. whereas he himself 
was a very dull dog. Still, it was hard lines 
seeing how he loved her—that her eyes never 
danced for him as they danced for an elderly 
man whose affection for her could not be other- 
wise than urbanely paternal. 


” said Timothy. 


I always liked 


E SAT all the evening in his library over 

chess problems to distract his thoughts. 
When he heard the click of her latch-key, he 
went into the hal! to meet her. The opening 
of the door coincided with the dragging sound 
of the restarted motor-car. She entered 
flushed and excited. 

“‘Moordius sends you all kinds of messages. 
He couldn't come in because he’s catching the 
midnight train to Scotland. It appears 
there’s an obscure millionaire in Sauchiet all 


Street, Glasgow, who is playing ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee’ on the National Harp of Bui- 
garia—or is it Roumania? I suppose you 
know all about it.” 

“Not a thing,”’ said Timothy. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” she said with 
feminine blandness. ‘Political finance or 
financial politics are beyond me. I'm thirsty, 
Timothy, my throat is parched, my tongue’s 
hanging out like an autumn leaf.” 

Thus speaking, she followed him into the 
library where her eye fell on the little table set 
with a glass of orange-juice and syphon and 
sugar and sandwiches wrapped in a damp 
napkin. 

“You are a dear, Timothy, to have thought 
of it.” 

Honest Timothy had to reply. 

“T’m afraid it was Dorothy.” 

The thirsting damsel mixed her innocuous 
drink and drank half the contents of the glass. 

“T wanted that badly.” She took a sand- 
wich. ‘“You’d have thought of it if Dorothy 
hadn't,” she said consolingly. 

Timothy, pouring himself out a mild whisky 
and soda so that she should not feast alone, 
expressed the hope that she had spent a pleas- 
ant evening. She took her glass and sat on 
the old leather-covered couch, where she had 
sat on the day when she had arrived from 
Birmingham furious at the terms of old Joe 
Grabbiter’s will. 

“Very pleasant. We sat in a corner of the 
Carlton lounge and talked all the time. 

Her tone suggested beatitude. Timothy 
again felt the rankle of jealousy. He could not 
give her a rapturous evening in the Carlton 
lounge to save his life. He would bore her to 
acerbity. He acknowledged the dismal truth. 

‘“*Moordius is a fascinating companion.” 

““That’s the devil of it,’’ she said, taking a 
cigaret from her case and tapping the end 
gently; “he is. 

He came with a match. 
puffs, then she said: 

‘Listen, Timothy. I want to tell you some- 
thing. I have to be straight, though it may 
hurt you, for I hate running crooked. Be- 
sides, as my other guardian, you've the right 
to know; and it’s a matter entirely in your 
hands. What would you say if Moordius 
asked me to marry him?” 

“Marry him?” gasped Timothy, struck all 
of a heap. ‘Marry Moordius? Why, good 
God! He’s old enough to be your father.”’ 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it,” 
she retorted. 

Timothy limped across the room and back 
again. 

= suppose it hasn’t,” he said disconso- 
lately. ‘I’m years older than you—” 

“Which means—? 

“Nothing. Forgive me, Suzanne. You've 
given me rather a shock. You see that my 
responsibility is enormous, don’ t you?’ 

“Of course—your consent—” 

“Has Moordius asked you to marry him?” 

“Not yet. But I can’t see how he can help 
it. It’s only a matter of delicacy—the mix-up 
under my uncle’s idiot will.’ 

Timothy pulled himself together. 

““And you, Suzanne? 

“If he asked me? Ninety-nine hundredths 
of me — say ‘ves,’ but one hundredth 
would say ‘ e 

“If I were a selfish brute,”’ said Timothy, 
finding the articulation of despair, ‘‘I should 
advise you to listen to the one hundredth.” 

“But you're not,” said Suzanne. 

They discussed the all but indiscussable 
question. At last she rose and bade him good 
night. 

“Nothing more can be said.” 

She passed through the open door, regal 
in her shimmering silver dress and the mantle 
of fur to her feet which she had retained be- 
cause Timothy had let the fire out, and turned 
with a smile. 

‘Let us sleep on it.” 

Timothy swung the door almost savagely, 
but caught it, characteristically, before it 
slammed. 

“Sleep!” said he 


She drew a few 


” 


OORDIUS, on his return from Glasgow, 
visited Timothy in his Kingsway office. 
To protect himself, after an all-night journey, 
against the bitter cold of an early March 
morning, he wore a coat lined and collared 
with sable which slipped from him onto a chair 
back with a soft animal heaviness, and he 
emerged as usual, spick and span and pink in 
morning coat, striped trousers, waistcoat slip 
and discreet diamond pin in his black tie. 
He greeted Timothy gaily; but after scan 
ning his face for a while he assumed an expres 
sion of concern. Timothy was not looking 
himself. Pulled down. Working too hard 
The last thing a man should take with deadly 
seriousness was work, which was only the 
means to the end of the enjoyment of life 
Timothy needed a change. Whereat Timothy 
protested that he had never been in robuster 
health; that, if he suffered at all, it was rather 
from under- than from overwork; and that 
(Continued on page 100) 
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People so universally take for 
granted the superlative qualities 
of Packard that they seldom 
seek their origin, which lies, of 
course, in Packard’s exceptional 
standards of engineering and 
manufacture. 


Consider, for instance, that su- 
premely vital factor of motor 
operation—the crankshaft. 


Packard standards demand no 
less than perfection in the Single- 
Six crankshaft. 


It takes 55 precision machines 





SINGLE-SIX FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 





to make a crankshaft for a 
Single-Six. 

Crankshaft dimensions are 
checked with instruments ac- 
curate to one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch. 


Only from such exactness could 
come the smooth, vibrationless 
operation of theSingle-Six motor. 


This perfectly made crank- 
shaft, operating in seven large, 
pressure-oiled bearings, is a 
fundamental reason for the 
freedom from motor troubles 
enjoyed by Single-‘Six owners 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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the prospect of change always filled him with 
dread. Moordius clapped him on the shoulder 
and hailed him as dear old fellow, and, ban- 
teringly: 

‘In your heart,” said he, “your ideal of 
existence is still that of a train on a circular 
railway—the Inner Circle of London—to go 
round and round and round the same rails for 
ever andever. We're going to change all that.” 

Timothy looked guiltily at his idol and 
benefactor. How could he tell him that the 
gnawing terror of jealousy had kept him awake 
for a couple of nights? How could he tell him 
of his shame at this unjustifiable jealousy, of 
the poor fight he had been fighting with him- 
self for the past two days? There are things 
one must hold secret even from one’s idol and 
benefactor. To end the embarrassing topic, 
he lugged out from his pocket a bunch of keys 
at the end of a steel chain, and limping across 
the room unlocked a cabinet and took out a 
box of cigar: 

“My dear friend,” said Moordius, selecting 
one with expert eye, “these were for your per- 
sonal consumption and that occasionally of a 
friend of Moordius and Company. Why keep 
them?” 

“T think better over a pipe,” said Timothy. 

Moordius lit his cigar and smiled: ** Even 
so,” said he, “I am not going yet to abandon 
my ambition.” 

What’s that?” 

“To transform you into the Perfect Hedon- 
ag 

As Timothy—so remote were undistin- 
guished Cambridge days—had but a vague 
notion of what a hedonist was, he made no 
answer, but settled himself in his luxurious 
writing-chair and looked expectantly at Moor- 
dius reclining in the visitor's armchair on his 
left. One of Moordius’s obiter dicta came half 
irrelevantly into his mind: 

“Always place the visitor's chair so that 
the occupant faces the light and so that you 
can turn round in yours and have your back 
to it.” 

It was only afterwards that he realized that, 
when the pleasant preliminaries of talk were 
over, Moordius rose deliberately, went round 
the writing-tabie in the great bay of the win- 
dow and having contemplated through the 
copper-colored air the dim outlines of the 
towers of Westminster, St. Thomas’s Hospital 
and Lambeth Palace, turned suddenly with 
his back to the light. 

“I've been thinking very seriously about 
Suzanne's fortune, of which we are joint 
trustees. Especially of her holdings in the 
Midland Citizens’ Bank. What do you think 
of it?” 

Timothy was mildly surprised by the un- 
expected question. ‘As London agent for 
Moordius and Company, he had been effecting 
considerable financial operations through the 
medium of the Midland Citizens’ Bank. In 
view of the depression of trade their last June 
balance sheet had been quite satisfactory. At 
the shareholder~’ meeting the report of the 
direc tors had been unanimously adopted. 

‘It’s as safe as the Bank of England.” 

Moordius shook his head almost imper- 
ceptibly and held up a white forefinger. 

“What I’m going to tell you is in strict 
confidence. A whisper from you, in your posi- 
tion, might bring about the ruin of thousands 
of people.” 

“Good God!” cried Timothy, leaning for- 
ward with his elbows on the table. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? 

“T have my doubts about that beautiful 
June balance sheet,” said Moordius. 

‘But you're one of the directors that passed 
it. 

“Precisely. If I had known then what I’m 
pretty sure of now, I should not have agreed. 
Listen. 


H« ENTERED into the broad details of a 
bank’s unsound finance; inflated capital, 
dubious credits, the lure of an unjustifiable 
dividend. He overwhelmed Timothy with a 
gas-attack of statistical eloquence. Never had 
his voice been more honeyed and persuasive 
as he moved slowly to and fro, with occa- 
sional halts, in the window embrasure, smok- 
ing his long cigar, his figure but a black mass 
against the thick yellow lights of the outer 
world. He seemed to be a dim angel, a 
Heaven's High Commissioner, to restore order 
out of chaos. 

“‘What are you going to do?” asked Tim- 
othy, bewildered. 

Moordius explained that he had already 
entered into most delicate and confidential 
negotiations, the aim of which was the with 
drawal of Moordius and Company from its 
connection with the Midland Citizens’ Bank; 
a natural consequence being the resignation of 
his directorship. There were commitments, he 
instanced, to a popular English insurance 
company with which Moordius and Com- 
pany, as international bankers, had no con- 
cern and of which they did not approve, the 
Star Guarantee Trust. It might be all right 
But it might not. Since Jevons had become 
chairman of the Midland Citizens’, the entire 


policy of the bank had changed. He dis- 
trusted Jevons. A broad-arrowed suit and 
food in a bowl eaten while he sat on a three- 
legged stool might possibly await Jevons in 
the not too distant future. Moordius warned 
him again. 

“Of course, my dear Timothy, you must 
remember there are only two brains in the 
universe, yours and mine, through which 
these ideas have passed. Until I give the 
word. you must continue to clasp Jevons to 
your bosom.” 

“How can I, if he’s such a scoundrel?” 
asked Timothy. 

Moordius leaned both knuckles on the table 
and smiled across at Timothy's perturbed 
face. 

*T never said he was a scoundrel, bear 
I only have my doubts of his probity. It’s the 
principle, isn’t it, of your English law to as- 
sume a man to be innocent until he’s proved 
to be guilty? 

Timothy admitted the fact. 

‘The bank may be all right,’’ Moordius 
went on. “It’s your duty, as our London 
agent, to assume that it is. If Jevons comes 
to you, give him to understand that it’s a mere 
question of policy that is dividing us and refer 
him to me. And that’s as easy as falling off a 
log. Meanw hile you and I, being Suzanne's 
trustees, can’t afford to take any chances. 
That’ s why r ve come to you at once. 

“You mean,”’ said Timothy, “we must sell 
out Suzanne’s shares? 

Moordius nodded, passed round the table 
and put his hand on his agent’s shoulder. 

**As soon as possible. This afternoon,” he 
added, after a pause, in his soft voice. 

Timothy’s brain reeled for a moment or two 
The holdings in the bank which Suzanne in- 
herited from old Joe Grabbiter amounted to 
some hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
The handsome dividend declared in June and 
reinvested had added considerably to the 
immense total. He made obvious protest. 

If such a block of shares were sold at once 
on the Stock Exchange by Moordius and 
Company, even in their fiduciary capacity, it 
would play the devil with the bank's credit. 


N OORDIUS looked regretfully at the two- 
+ inch stump of cigar beyond which the 
epicure dared not venture, and, as who should 

say: ‘Faithful Friend, Beloved Mistress, now 
that I have sucked from you the fine flower of 
your life and not wishing to retain ot you 
memories a shade less exquisite, 1 haven't any 
further use for you,”’ threw it into the fire, with 
a philosophical, sic transit smile. Then he 
turned to Timothy. 

“Why vulgar selling in open market? 
‘Transfer the wise it call.’ Of course, it must 
go through a broker, but discreetly, my dear 
fellow.” 

He rose and stood again in the increasing 
gloom of the embrasure. 

‘There’s a gentleman in North Britain 

“Glasgow?” 

* Ah?” smiled Moordius. 

“Suzanne said 

“What it- pleased me to tell our dear ward. 
All realms are open to women nowadays, save 
one. The realm of finance. For all their prog- 
ress it must remain a sealed book to them for 
a generation. You must agree that I prac- 
tised on our dear Suzanne the most harmless 
of deceits. No, it was on her errand that I 
have spent two horrible nights in the Scotch 
Express. If there is one thing in life that I 
love it’s a bed, a bedroom bed, with bed- 
clothes warm and yet light, a pillow medium 
soft, inclined at an exact angle, a hot-water 
bottle at my feet, an even temperature, 4 
window discreetly open to admit air without 
disconcerting bluster— Well, well—you can 
appreciate, my dear Timothy, the sacrifice I 
have made of two nights’ comfort. But I am 
rewarded—indeed, we are rewarded. Our 
Scottish friend will take over all Suzanne's 
block of shares at a fraction above the steady 
Stock Exchange quotation, which will have the 
effect of booming the credit of the Midland 
Citizens’ Bank. What do you think of it?” 

Timothy’s simple mind was confused be- 
tween two axioms. Axiom I: The sale of 
securities to B. by A., who had reason to 
believe them rotten, violated the elementary 
principles of honesty. Axiom II: Moordius 
could do no wrong. So Timothy hedged. 

“What do you think of it yourself?” 

Moordius threw up his hands. ‘* My dear 
man, I think it one of the great coups of my 
life. Two birds with one stone. Don't you 
see? Lord Pitcairn—”’ 

“Whew! Pitcairn—’ Timothy fell back in 
his chair. Who had not heard of the fabulous 
wealth and financial power of Lord Pitcairn? 

“Ves,” laughed Moordius. ‘He's the 
damnedest old fool that a cynical government 
ever elevated to a peerage. But in the world 
of finance his name is beneficent manure.” 

le exposed the transaction. The sensa- 
tional purchase was the only hope for the credit 
of the bank; it was also to the amazing good 
fortune of Suzanne. 

“I made use of the word ‘transfer’ in play- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Les petits secrets 
de la manicure 


HEY are so few—those little secrets of the suc- 

cessful manicure! Yet, what a charming and com- 
forting difference they make in the appearance and 
feeling of one’s hands and nails. 


Finger tips, of which one has been annoyingly con- 
scious, are soothed, .and of petal smoothness; the nails, 
immaculate, glowing, and rosily translucent. 


The successful manicure is the Cutex manicure. It 
does away with dangerous cutting, and that withering, 
ageing soaking of the fingers which prevailed in old- 
time methods. 


With the Cutex manicure, you just dip an orange- 
wood stick wrapped with cotton in Cutex Cuticle 
Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic liquid developed by 
Science for the care of the nails), work it under the 
nail tips and around the base of the nails, gently 
pressing back the cuticle. Then, rinse the finger tips 
in water, and wipe them with a towel. 


Torn and ragged edges of cuticle have disappeared 
like magic. Hangnails and ugly stains have vanished. 
And in their place, you have nails that are spotless, 
nail rims that are even and beautifully shaped, and a 
cuticle that is smooth, lovely and unbroken. 


Then—for the Polish 


“Pale hands, pink-tipped fingers, softly gleaming nails”: that 
is the effect which to-day’s mode demands. So—next, for the 
final polish. In the marvelous Cutex Polishes, you have choice 
of five—the cake, paste, stick, powder, and liquid forms. The 
New Powder Polish is practically instantaneous. A few strokes 
of the nails across the palm give the desired pearl-like sheen— 
one that need not be renewed for several days. The new Cutex 
Liquid Polish is applied with a brush. It dries instantly, and 























leaves a brilliant finish that lasts a week. C 


EVERYTHING FOR THE MANICURE 


Cutex Cuticle Remover Send for this Introductory Manicure Set.) 72 cents 
Recommended by Beauty Experts —Sufficient for Six Complete Manicures y «6 ; 
Paris, London, and New York ex- Fill out the coupon below, and mail it with 12¢ in coins 
perts noted for their skill in beauti- or stamps for the Cutex Seems ataaiees - ~ 

i he hand 1 Cut _ taining trial sizes of Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
rom, Oe Nene Seo See ss A Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board, 


Cuticle Remover for manicuring y and manicure stick, enough for six complete manicures 
Thi . 4 nd manicur , enous nanicures. 
purposes. his preparation does re . Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 





— with the dangerous cutting York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. H-3, 200 Mountain 

which not only risks infections, but =—— Sevect, Mentrech. 

which also thickens and coarsens a 
‘ the cuticle. It is a cleansing, anti- 

septic liquid that loosens adhering 

cuticle from the nails, removes stains Mail this coupon with 12c to-day. 

and discolorations, and keeps the =«-_———__eassssssssssseesssecsnnssnnsesnsnssnsnsnscconscsnneesnecnnusqnusaqnnnssaneagnnnasqnscanensanenqsesannensuncnnnennsananueaannes ' 


icle smooth, lovely and unbroken. iain aati nies 

cuticle smooth, lovely : Northam Warren, Dept. H-3. I enclose 12c for 

Price 35c. 2 : . Cutex Introductory 
114 West 17th St., New York City. Manicure Set. 





Cutex Five-minute Set, $1.00 

This new Cutex Set brings you the manicuring essen- 
tials, all together in the handiest form—Cutex Cuticle r ; 
Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, in full-size arte ©. Bez) ; 
packages, with orange stick and package of emery Se Sa TAT ER Re ROR ee ant 
boards. Other Cutex Sets are the “Compact Set,” 
the “Traveling Set,” and the “Boudoir Set,” priced 
at 60c, $1.50 and $3.00 respectively. At toilet goods 
counters everywhere. 
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366 FIFTH AVE. 


(Near 35th St.) 


NEW YORK 


x ra eaaathes whispers of delightful new 
frocks to the woman of taste, and for 
her Sheridan creates an enchanting array of 
lovely modes. 


Here is an evening gown in Sage Green 

soft silk, with gold ribbon collar, and a 

spiral bouffant skirt. Down the front are 

French appliquéd flowers of velvet and silk. 
In the new shades. 
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(Continued from page 100) 


ful mood of quotation,” said he. “But it had 
its literal significance. The Anglo-French 
Exchange, as we both know, is just now hov- 
ering around its zenith. It’s the great finan- 
cial moment. In fact, my dear Timothy, I am 
suggesting the transfer of Suzanne’s holding 
in the Midland Citizens’ to Moordius and 
Company in Paris.” 

“Have we the power?”’ asked Timothy. 

“Of course. Who or what is to prevent us? 
The will specifically relieves us from trustee 
securities. We have a free hand.” 


i SPITE of Timothy’s implicit trust in 
Moordius, his old timorousness returned 
for the moment. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds was an enormous sum to juggle 
with in such airy fashion. If the Midland 
Citizens’ Bank was unsound, the sooner 
Suzanne’s money was out of it, the better. 
But the transference of it in block to Moor- 
dius and Company seemed disconcertingly 
sudden. Besides, it was complicated by the 
possibility of Lord Pitcairn being put in the 
cart, a procedure which Moordius regarded as 
of no importance whatever. 

“In such a big matter,” said he, “don’t you 
think we ought to consult Pye?” 

Moordius burst out laughing and threw 
himself again into the armchair. 

“Our horse-headed, rabbit-brained friend in 
Birmingham? God forbid! He would fumble 
over the thing for a year. Asa matter of fact. 
the deal is practically through already. Your 
consent is all I’m waiting for. The inside of 
a week will see the whole thing accomplished. 
Why,” said he, seeing Timothy passing a hand 
over a perplexed brow, “what are you worry- 
ing about? The stability of the hundred-year- 
old Moordius and Company?” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried Timothy, with 
the shocked air of a neophyte who should be 
asked whether he doubted the Real Pres- 
ence. 

“Pitcairn? He’s worth five million. If he 
loses the purchase money, he’ll still be able to 
have bread and butter and a steam yacht. 
But I don’t think he will lose. He will take 
my place on the Board of Directors. His 
name—lI’ve already told you what it means. 
It will be to his interest to keep the concern 
afloat until he dies. Oh, mon cher vieux,”’ he 
exclaimed, with his luminous smile, “really, 
I’m rather hurt by what I think is passing 
through your mind. Pitcairn may be a fool; 
but I’ve used him ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
I’ve used him as an instrument for the succor 
of widows and orphans and the precarious 
second establishments of unhappy married 
men—for they, too, are God’s creatures—and 
the struggling greengrocer round the corner. 
Don’t you see that I’ve assured the life of the 
bank for some years?” 

“T’m rather slow,” said Timothy. “You 
must forgive me. It’s always my way to count 
the lions before I see the path. But I think 
I understand now.”’ 

“Of course you must,” laughed Moordius. 
He went on with his parable until he convinced 
Timothy that all was for the best in the best 
of all possible financial worlds that came 
under the immediate guidance of Peter Moor- 
dius, sole head of the hundred-year-old 
banking-house of Moordius and Company. 

“Now, having spent a perfectly idle morn- 
ing,’’ said Moordius, “‘we had better go out 
and lunch.” 


HEY lunched, and Moordius charmed 

Timothy with talk of the things in life 
which he loved best. Save Suzanne. Only 
here and there a cool reference to her in her 
quality of their joint ward. He betrayed no 
sign of the elderly lover; still Jess of the pros- 
pective husband. Timothy began to wonder, 
with a feeling of queer relief, whether the 
ninety-nine per centum of Suzanne had not 
been utterly mistaken. The thought gave 
edge to his appetite. 

On the other hand, Moordius spoke largely 
of Valerie, and the rending of his father’s 
heart since the glorious yet disastrous death 
of his son-in-law, Doon, and the extraordinarily 
beneficial] influence of Timothy’s visit. 

“T can attribute the change in her only to 
your calm English sanity. You may not 
realize it, but at last she feels that she has 
found a friend. She likes Suzanne, of course. 
Who does not? But Suzanne is young and 
unspoiled, eager to absorb the wonder of the 
world. Being on different planes they can not 
meet. But you— She feels that you’re on the 
same plane as herself. Some time ago, if you 
remember, I said I was sure you two would 
get on together. My words are amply justi- 
fied—as far as Valerie is concerned. I wish, 
my dear Timothy, you could see more of her 


and exercise your gift of charming away her 
melancholia. She is always talking of your 
children—your daughter and niece— Who 
knows? Very likely the thwarted maternal 
instinct speaks. She has been clamoring to 
have them on a visit in Paris.’ 

‘She said something about it to me,”’ said 
Timothy. “No doubt they would love it, 
I must consult Suzanne.” Then a _ happy 
idea occurred to him. ‘Perhaps if Valerie 
came and stayed with us for a week or so, and 
saw my small animals in their den, she 
might—well””— he laughed at his own humor 
—‘‘she would not be buying little pigs in a 
poke.” 

“As ever, my dear Timothy,” cried Moor. 
dius, “you anticipate my wishes. I did not 
dare make such a delicate suggestion.” 

He left a Timothy contented with life and 
convinced of the perfect equity of the transac. 
tion, whereby Lord Pitcairn should purchase 
Suzanne’s holding in the Midland Citizens 
Bank and the proceeds be reinvested at the 
high rate of exchange in the bank of Moordius 
and Company of Paris. 

Suzanne gave unheeding assent to the 
transfer. What should she know of business? 
If Moordius and Timothy could not manage 
her affairs, who could? Certainly not Sv 
zanne Chastel. She took far greater interest 
in the approaching visit of Valerie. Whenever 
she thought of it a dark little feminine smile 
played around the corners of her ironical lips, 
If those two could come together, it would be 
the solution of many difficulties. Valerie 
would return to sweet reason; Timothy would 
abandon his attitude of the love-sick but in- 
articulate troubadour; Naomi would have the 
mother which she so greatly needed; she her- 
self, by marrying Moordius, would emerge 
from her fretting condition of tutelage; and 
with the whole lot of them, adults and chil- 
dren, so interrelated, there would be reestab- 
lishment of the family craved by her sub- 
conscious French instinct. As an immediate 
interest, she was curious to see Valerie outside 
the sphere of Moordius’s influence 

Doubts besetting Timothy as to Valerie's 
comfort, Suzanne took command of the 
household, ordered a general bedroom post. 
Valerie should have her russet and green and 
vermilion room, she would sleep in her old 
nursery bedroom, and Timothy would inhabit 
the sketchily furnished attic. Valerie’s French 
maid, if she insisted on bringing her, could 
perch on a tree in the square. This had she 
written to Valerie. The maid refusing such 
elementary accommodation, and Moordius 
pleading the pressure of affairs, Valerie 
traveled alone. 


HEY met a very flustered woman at 

Victoria, one rainy night. It was the 
first time in her life that Valerie had depended 
entitely on her own resources. The passport 
and custom crush at Calais had involved her 
in its idiotic and undignified scrimmage. The 
crossing had been terrible. The journey from 
Dover through the rain swishing hard against 
the carriage windows had been the most 
depressing thing on earth. Their faces, as she 
first caught sight of them, were the faces of 
angels. Suzanne took her to Montpellier 
Square, while Timothy waited with her keys, 
to collect the registered luggage. 

Naomi, dark, bobbed-haired, lustrous-eyed, 
and Phoebe, fair and apple-cheeked, were 
waiting on the first landing of the hall-stairs 
in shy anticipation of the new arrival. Su- 
zanne, seeing them, sang out cheerily: 

“Hullo, chicks, come and be polite.” 

They crept down gingerly, Naomi, as al- 
ways, leading. She stood for a moment or 
two in front of the slender, dark, fur-mantled 
woman who held out her hand with a smile, 
while Suzanne introduced her as Naomi. 
Then suddenly she took the proffered hand 
and clinging to it, said: 

‘Come up-stairs and see my farmyard.” 

Valerie suffered herself to be led. 

Phoebe, the first spasm of astonishment 
over, shouted: 

“T’ll come, too.” 

But Suzanne grasped her by her plump 
little arm and whisked her into the dining- 
room, where, without a word of explanation 
and with calculated injudiciousness, she fe 
her on crystallized fruit, so that after a while 
regarding blissfully the unconsumed half of @ 
lime, the section showing the mold. of her 
young teeth: F 

“She can have her old farmyard,” said 
Phoebe. 

When Timothy, returning with the luggage, 
came in, Suzanne emerged from the dining- 
room door, and pointed up the stairs. 

(Continued on page 104) 


It really is the most important issue of the spring—next month’s 
Harper’s Bazar. This, the Annual Spring Fashions number, 
will have complete reports of the Paris Spring Openings. 
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GORHA 


ASTER Silversmiths in four Gorham Shops never 

depart from the thorough methods of former gen- 
erations; yet they are always creating new attractions for 
present time requirements. Sterling Silver of the highest 
quality and variety, but not the highest price, is the double 
standard achieved by Gorham. 


Gorham Productions in Sterling Silver also in Silver Plated 
Ware are obtainable from 6500 Authorized Dealers. 
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“You'd better go and see what’s happening 
in the nursery. 

He limped up, and, entering, saw the tired 
and still fur-coated Valerie in an armchair 
and on her lap Naomi, half the stock of the 
farmyard, many weird plush denizens of the 
nursery forest, and the whole contents of a 
vanity-case. 

“Naomi!” he began in a tone of rebuke. 

But Valerie smiled at him 

“‘T never dreamed there could be anything 
so adorable in the whole wide world.” 


IMOTHY did not clasp Jevons, as Moor- 

dius had counseled, to his bosom; he did 
his best to reject him as a calumniator. 
Jevons, of course, came to him to learn the 
meaning of the extraordinary coup de theatre 
planned so long beforehand and executed with 
such flabbergasting suddenness. Transfers 
of vast blocks of shares in a sensitive-going 
concern like a great bank were not made with- 
out a reason. What was it? 

Timothy, the financier, speaking in his own 
luxurious atmosphere of finance, did not feel 
called on to give a reason. Moordius and him- 
self, as trustees of Miss Chastel’s fortune. 
were free to place the money to the best 
advantage. Jevons retorted by asking where 
they would get a higher rate of interest on 
equal security. Timothy contented himself by 
hinting at the possible insecurity, during these 
uncertain days, of the Midland Citizens’ 
Bank. 

Jevons, a florid, cheerful man, grew almost 
apoplectic with astonishment and indignation. 
The Midland Citizens’ Bank unsound? Had 
he taken the trouble to go into the last balance 
sheet? Timothy, as a chartered accountant, 
was welcome to audit every book of the bank. 
It was a ludicrous suggestion. Of course, it 
came from Moordius. But if Moordius had 
suspicions, was it a very honorable proceeding 
to put the man from Glasgow in the cart? 
He used the same phrase as Timothy, where- 
fore Timothy’s qualms returned. He remem- 
bered, however, Moordius’ explanation. He 
echoed it to Jevons. Lord Pitcairn was an 
ae tower of financial strength to the 
yank. 

“Look here, Swayne,” said Jevons sud- 
are you going to transfer all this capi- 
tal to Moordius and Company in Paris?” 

“T don’t see that it’s any concern of yours,” 
said Timothy. 

“But it is of yours. I speak asa friend. I 
give you warning. Don’t do it.” 

“Why?” asked Timothy, sinking further 


| into the depths of his soft writing-chair, his 


back to the light. “‘Are you attacking the 
credit of a great banking-house a hundred 
years old?” 

Jevons was attacking nothing. He merely, 
perhaps impertinently, was suggesting that 


| from the trustees’ point of view, perhaps—er— 


War Loan would be a sounder investment. 
Timothy could not but mark the ironical 

note and the sneer of calumny. He conceived 

a sudden loathing for Jevons and would have 


| liked to kick him out of the office. But chair- 


men of great banks are not usually kicked out 
of offices. They are powerful folk and in 
retaliation might find a speedy way of kicking 
you out of the financial world 

“Did that loan, a couple of months ago, 
which your people tried to negotiate inspire 
you with confidence?” Jevons asked atter a 
while. 

“What loan? 
through this office.” 

“Then perhaps I'd better say nothing about 
it. I don’t know, though. Anyhow it was a 
couple of hundred thousand. We couldn’t 
finance it, not because we hadn’t got the 
money, but because we didn’t think Moordius 


No negotiations passed 


| and Company were met enough.” 


“If that is so,” said Timothy coldly, “I 


| don’t see why you’ve come to ask me for rea- 
| sons. They're obvious.” 





“Perhaps they are,” said Jevons, “‘I came 
as a friend. Moordius is the most fascinating 
and delightful fellow in the world. But he’s 
also one of the astutest brains in Europe, and 
not the man to pull through big deals out of 
personal pique. 

He smiled comfortably, having recovered 
from his indignation at the suggestion of the 
unsoundness of the Midland Citizens’ Bank, 
and rose. 

“Well, so long. I’m glad we've had this 
little chat. Naturally, I thought you knew all 
about the loan. No. Don’t bother. I can 
find my way out.” 


E DEPARTED on a cheerful nod, leaving 
a Timothy at first wrathful and then 
vaguely uneasy. No; perhaps vaguely hurt 
would be the better definition of his feelings. 
Surely operations of such importance in Lon- 
don should have come through the London 
agency. He had experienced the humiliation 
of the false position. For the first time he felt 
angry with his god. Moordius might have 
given him a hint. 
He told Moordius so, the next time he came 
over from Paris on one of his lightning visits. 


“My dear old sensitive fellow,”’ said Moor- 
dius, with a comtorting hand on his arm, 
“Of course, of course. But the preliminaries 
of such things are dead secrets between prin- 
cipals. The moment it had gone beyond the 
preliminary stage, the negotiation would have 
been placed in your hands. Jevons has been 
guilty of a serious breach of trust. He 
couldn’t lend, because he couldn’t touch the 
money which, as I told you, is all tied up in 
the Star Guarantee Trust and other wild-cat 
companies. I saw they were at their wits’ ends 
- so swept both myself and Suzanne out 
ot it. 

“But,” said Timothy, with a pucker of the 
brow, ‘‘Moordius and Company did want to 
negotiate the loan.” 

“‘Why naturally.” Moordius spoke as one 
does to a child doubtful of the stork or cab- 
bage-patch theory of babies. ‘‘Obligations 
have to be met by banks even more scrupu- 
lously than by human beings. You know how 
the tumbling-down of the Italian banks af- 
fected us—well, well. We got the money from 
Belgium next day. Now, of course, all is fair 
sailing.” 

He uttered other words of reassurance, 
which for a time left Timothy comforted. 
After all, he told himself, he was in a subor- 
dinate position. Moordius had never under- 
taken to take him into the confidence of the 
powerful banking-house of Moordius and 
Company. He had seen enough of interna- 
tional banking to realize its delicacy. Its fin- 
gers were on the responsive keys of the ex- 
changes of the world. But still, uneasiness 
lingered at the back of Timothy’s mind. Two 
facts worried him. Suzanne’s holdings in the 
Midland Citizens’ Bank amounted nearly to 
the loan which they had refused, and hard- 
headed old Lord Pitcairn was the last, man 
in the world to be induced to bolster up a 
rotten concern. 

He turned for reassurance as to the charm 
of life to sweeter domestic things. Even 
matter-of-fact Timothy could not fail to be 
struck by something of the romantic in his 
immediate scheme of existence. Once the 
feminine element in his household had over- 
a his timidity. Now it exhilarated 

im. 

His new standards had rendered his attitude 
ever so little sultanesque. What youngish 
widower in London could enter his house and 
find waiting him not only a couple of adoring 
girl-children, but a couple of young and at- 
tractive women, in no way related to him, who 
seemed to make it the business of their lives 
to minister to his happiness? Suzanne was 
the same Suzanne that she had ever been; 
gay, ironical, elusive, dominant; ruling the 
children, ruling the servants, ruling Timothy, 
ruling Valerie, all (in Timothy’s eyes) with 
her fresh air of the spring goddess whose fra- 
grant though sometimes pungent word (in 
Timothy’s ears) must be the law of the uni- 
verse. 


UZANNE was the same. But Valerie had 

suffered the sea-change of twenty miles of 
Channel. After a day or two, a different 
Valerie disclosed herself both to Suzanne and 
Timothy. She was like a woman who had 
walked out from the gloom into the daylight. 
She was no longer the kimono-clad creature 
of languor with the defiance of the hunted 
animal haunting her dark eyes. She became 
a Valerie whom Suzanne had never seen be- 
fore; a Valerie who, one night in Paris, had 
half revealed herself to Timothy. With 
Naomi and Phoebe she conducted herself 
amazingly. 

At the same time did child respond to child 
and child to instinctive mother. She begged 
them of Suzanne, with the air of one borrow- 
ing a pearl necklace. She took them to every 
den of childish debauchery she could think of— 
Madame Tussaud’s, the zoo, Maskelyne and 
Devant, cinemas, tea places, toy-shops. 
Under the influence of the two or three pan- 
tomimes to which they had been taken in 
January and February, their interest in pugil- 
ism and fencing had waned and they had 
developed a histrionic fervor. They invented 
plays in which they were remarkable person- 
ages, for preference, oriental princes and prin- 
cesses, and dressed up in whatever scatter 
bits of finery they could glean. Valerie spent 
a happy day with them in the dingy recesses 
of a theatrical costumer’s and came away with 
a boxful of tinsel wonderment. They adored 
her. 

Save for the Judgment Seat and the Rod, 
I’m out of it,’ laughed Suzanne. “I can 
escape and attend to my affairs and enjoy 
my self and leave ev erybody perfectly happy.’ 

‘Not quite everybody,” said Timothy, to 
whom the remark was addressed. 

“You' ve got to get used to things, mon 
cher,” she said—and went off to enjoy herseli. 
For she had many friends from Paris and Aix 
and Biarritz, and, after some months of Mont- 
pellier Square, had found an excessive spell 
of solitude unnecessary for meditative pur- 
poses. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The New Panel Back 
Treotex Treo Girdle 
The new Treotex Treo Gir- 
dle Models are designed for 
<. the heavier figure, which 
secks the comtort so long 
Pe enjoyed in the Treo Girdle 
by women of slender and 
medium figure. Note the Pan- 
el Back in illustration above 
—it flattens the figure at the 
back into the new silhouette. 
Ask for “Treotex"’ Treo 
Girdles if yours is above-the- 
average figure! 
HE TREO Elastic Girdle, which made possible present- 
day modes, has found new and even more exquisite expres- 
sion in its latest models of ‘“Treotex.’’ This newly-invented 
surgical elastic web, upon which its creators worked for 
years, enables all women, of whatever type of figure, to 
enjoy the figure-freedom and dress distinction that only 
the Treo Elastic Girdle imparts. 


Women of fashion, corsetieres, designers accept the Treo Girdle as 
completely meeting every corset requirement. 


The ‘‘Anchor Band’”’ (the waist line band) which holds the girdle to 
the figure and prevents it from slipping; the ‘Feature Strip”’ (the 
strip above the waist Jine), which supports the back and restrains the 
diaphragm, and the new “Panel Back,’’ which flattens the back into 
the new silhouette, are features to be found on/yin the Treo Girdle, 
The Original All-Elastic Corset. 


Be sure to demand the Treo model which was made for your type of 
figure. Prices: Treo Girdles, in lighter surgical web, $3 to $10; Treo 
Girdles of mercerized Treotex surgical web, $5.50 to $10; Treo Girdles 
of silk Treotex surgical web, $12.50 to $25. Your dealer will be very 
glad to give you a fitting. Write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., 267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Great Britain: Distributing Corporation, Ltd., 
60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.4 
Canada: Eisman @& Co., 9 Temperance St., Toronto 


TRE O 


ie et ee ee 
She cAll-Slastic Corset 


The more elastic to the corset—the more grace to the figure 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


|THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


| 


William J. 


Locke’s Novel 


(Continued from page 104) 


Timothy, not knowing that he was the 
perfect lover, at first sighed, then rated himself 
for an ungrateful dog. It was not as though 
Suzanne was forever gadding about. There 
were hours on end in which he sunned himself 
in her radiance, and in her absence the glow of 
her last smile still lingered. . . . / And then 
there was the gracious friendship of the meta- 
morphosed woman who was his guest. In a 
way she fascinated him by her dark and 
brooding beauty. He could not but feel the 
warmth of her like the breath of a Southern 
spring. She was all youth and the subtle sim- 
plicity of shadow in green woods asleep in 
the sunshine. In this swift reaction of his 
being, to any man less prepossessed than 
Timothy, she would have been irresistible. 

““T’ve never seen such a transformation in a 
human creature,”’ said Timothy to Suzanne. 

Suzanne replied sagely: “It’s just the 
change. The change from the surroundings 
that always suggested to her the idee fixe. 
Moordius has always wanted her to go away 
and find fresh interests; but she has refused. 
We've talked of it over and over again. This, 
according to Moordius, is what she used to be 
before the war. Now, you see. The children. 
You.” 

“po” 

“You don’t suppose people run up against 
T imothy s every day in the week, do you? 
“What on earth do you mean?” he asked. 

“Do you think you’re like any man Valerie 
has ever met? My dear old thing,” she said 
with a laugh which had a touch of tenderness 
in it, “don’t you know you're unique? 


HE left him puzzled. Unique? He was 

the most commonplace, dullest fellow in 
the world. If he went into society, every man 
shone save only he. The consciousness of 
which had been the secret humiliation of the 
last few months of success. In that way per- 
haps he was unique. Not a matter, however, 
for arrogant pride. 

Yet he could not but perceive that Valerie 
took pleasure from his company. No man, if 
the woman is agreeable and fair-favored, can 
make such a discovery without gratification. 
They had long talks together, about what he 
scarcely knew; mainly, perhaps, about the 
children and their ways and their clothes and 
the little intimacies of the home in Montpe!- 
lier Square. Of France and Moordius she 
scarcely spoke. Nor did Timothy, knowing 
that, in his wisdom, Moordius had prescribed 
this rest in London as a cure for a fretted 
spirit. Well, the cure was progressing won- 
derfully. 

Once she said: “‘ You can’t conceive what 
being here is doing for me. I feel so well. I 
should like to stay forever.” 

““We should be only too delighted to have 
you for as long as you like,” Timothy replied, 
in his kind, solemn way. 

Whereat Valerie’s cheek flushed and she 
turned from him eyes in which some confusion 
hadcrept. Timothy had no idea of the appeal 
which the uniqueness of his simplicity made 
to the tired and tortured woman. That she 
was ready then and there to marry him, 
cherish him, protect him from overshadowing 
evil, give the whole of her starved heart to 
him and the children, he had not the faintest 
suspicion. Had any one, Suzanne for in- 
stance, suggested such a thing, he would have 
been the most astounded man alive. Su- 
zanne, often tempted, knew the wisdom of 
reticence. A shy bird like Timothy might be 
frightened off to the inaccessible perch of 
a club bedroom. Far better, for the present, 
to let the fascination of the new Valerie work 
its subtle way. 

Meanwhile, Timothy, living under these 
feminine influences, was the happiest of men, 
petted, cared for, spoiled, amused. With 
Suzanne and Valerie he saw the performance 
at Hammersmith of “‘The Beggar’s Opera.” 
He enjoyed it mightily. Sitting sidewise on 
the little seat of the homeward taxi, he sud- 
denly burst into laughter and nearly broke 
the window with his head. 

“‘What’s the joke?” they asked him: 

He couldn’t explain. It was something in 
the play that had tickled his sense of humor. 

“*How happy could I be with either?’” 
Valerie asked calmly. 

“Certainly not,” cried Timothy, with sud- 
den reaction from mirth. 

The immediate personal allusion shocked 
him. He did not reproach Suzanne, chartered 
libertine of splendid indelicacies. But—on 
ne badine pas avec l'amour. Suzanne to him 
was everything. Valerie nothing—from the 
Macheath point of view. The insinuation 
covered him with indignant confusion. 

Both the women—could they help it?— 
broke into peals of laughter. 

“Now we know where we are. Turned 
down flat. Timothy, darling, you’re a perfect 
dream.’ 

So Suzanne. 

“Why be so fierce about it?’’ asked Valerie. 
“Are we not good enough for you?” 

They grew hysterical over his Galahad in- 
comprehensibility. The more he tried to 


explain his point of view, the more they 
laughed. One was Polly Peachum, the other 
Lucy Lockit—which was which? And then 
Timothy in his gentle, unhumorous way began 
to laugh, too, not knowing why. 


N THE dining-room of Montpellier Square, 

where sandwiches and liquids awaited 

ool Suzanne threw herself exhaustedly into 
a chair. 

“*T don’t know when I’ve laughed so much.” 

Timothy ministered to their wants. There 
was an interval of sobriety during which they 
discussed the play and ate and drank and 
smoked. 

At the moment of parting for the night, 

Valerie said: 

“You haven t yet accounted for your laugh- 
ter in the taxi.’ 

“It’s very simple,” said Timothy. “Any 
man would have been a dull chap if it hadn't 
struck him as funny. I counted up—the 
things of your sex in this house—even the cat 
- -and everything done for me—and that 
song,’ ’ he worked his elbows up and down, 

“the barn-door cock crowing. Well—it was 
devilish funny, you know.” 

He was so serious, so anxious to convince, 
so remote from the pretty naughtinesses in 
their woman’s thoughts, that they both, 
Suzanne giving the lead, threw their arms 
round his neck and kissed him with bewilder- 
ing suddenness, and fled, like schoolgirls, 
banging the door behind them. 

Timothy lit a pipe and poured out a whisky 
and soda, and drank it in an obfuscated state 
of mind. He pondered over their merriment. 

“T suppose I must be some sort of brand of 
dam’ fool,”’ said he. 

Then he felt their kisses and the soft touch 
of bare arms on his cheek. 

“Or perhaps that’s where my uniqueness 
comes in. 

He sat soberly envisaging the deliciousness 
of his immediate life. Then the picture of 
the actor flapping his wings, as the cock, be- 
fore the chorus of hens, again struck his queer 
fancy and he laughed out loud. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“And they didn’t think it funny. People 
say that women have no sense of humor. I 
wonder if it’s true.” 

Whereupon he turned out the lights and 
went up to bed in his little attic room. 


DAY or two afterwards, Suzanne, coming 
into his library, ostensibly for a book, 
asked him outright: 

‘Timothy, why don’t you marry Valerie?” 

His jaw fell and he echoed her question. 

** Marry Valerie? Good God, why should I?” 

“People marry for all sorts of reasons. 
Widowers often do it to provide a new mother 
for their children. Ordinary men also find 
some attraction in beautiful women.” 

She sat down in the armchair and lit a 
cigaret and regarded him in her cool way. 

“Valerie is a charming and beautiful wo- 
man, isn t she? Besides she has the maternal 
instinct. 

““Of course, of course,’ 
ing very uncomfortable. 
never entered my head.” 

“All the more reason for it to do so now.” 

In dismay he sought refuge in the first 
consideration to hand. It took two to make 
a marriage. Valerie had never dreamed of 
looking on him as a possible husband. It was 
ludicrous. If he suggested such a thing, she 
would be justified in walking straight out of 
the house. 

“She wouldn’t walk,” said Suzanne. 

“She'd run,” he declared. 

Suzanne shook her head. 

“‘She’d stay; ask her.” 

This time it was Timothy who shook his head. 

“My dear, I’m an old-fashioned fellow, and 
believe that if you ask a woman to marry you, 
you've first got to give her to understand that 
you're in love with her.” 

‘Unless she gives you to understand that 
she’s in love with you. 

Timothy limped about the room, his livid 
face one corrugation of perplexity. Her sug- 
gestion was preposterous. Of course, he had 
heard of amorous aberrations of beautiful 
dames. He knew his Shakespeare. Titania 
loved the ass-headed Bottom. But for that 
there had been reason. The lady, Puck- 
driven, was not right in her mind. 

The wayward thought was like an arrow of 
flame through his heart. He reddened, con- 
scious of a monstrous indelicacy. Had not 
that been Moordius’s consistent explanation 
of Valerie’s behavior? The tragedy of her 
husband’s death had touched her brain, the 
malady expressing itself in irrational enmity 
against the man she supposed to be her tather. 
Here, in Montpellier Square, away from the 
unhappily detested presence, the real sweet 
nature of the woman had unfolded, as from 
shriveled bud to blossom. But the taint, or 
whatever it was, persisted. That was Timothy’s 
only solution of an inexplicable mystery. 

For such is the way of that group of men, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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IRENE CASTLE MODEL. Lightweight coat lined with 
Corticelli Castle Crepe in a new figured design. De- 
signed by Jacob Rapoport & Co., New York. 


More than any other woman Irene 
Castle is looked uponasthestyle leader in 
this country. No less than her charming 
personality, her good taste in dress has 
appealed strongly to women everywhere. 
They have come to think of Irene Castle 
as “America’s best dressed woman.” 


It is now possible for you to obtain 
from a leading store in your city frocks 
and wraps ready to wear like those worn 
by Irene Castle herself! 


The new “Irene Castle Models” are 
duplicates of actual costumes in Irene 
Castle sown wardrobe. Each onereflects 
the good taste and discrimination which 
have made her famous for her beautiful 
clothes. 


In each costume is sewn a label which 


The CORTICELLI 


IRENE CASTLE MODEL. 





Photos by Campbell All posed by Irene Castle 


Designed by Joseph A. Morris & Co., New York. 
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FROCKS and WRAPS from 


IRENE CASTLE’S WARDROBE 
--eall made of Corticelli Silks 





says “Irene Castle Model made of Corti- 
celli Silks.” This guarantees the garment 
to be an authentic duplicate of one of 
Irene Castle’s own costumes. It further- 
more guarantees the dress to be made of 
the famous Corticelli Dress Silks. In the 
case of a wrap or coat it guarantees it to 
be lined with a genuine Corticelli lining 
silk or satin. 


Some of the newest and most popular 
of the Corticelli Dress Silks are Corticelli 
Crepe Tremaine, Corticelli Crepe Denta, 
Corticelli Castle Crepe in new printed 
designs, Crepe de Chine, Satin Crepe, 
Satin Princess and Corticelli Service 
Taffeta. ‘ 


If your favorite store cannot show 
you the latest “Irene Castle Models” and 
the new Corticelli Dress Silks, please 


SILK COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Silk Hosiery 








Made of Corticelli Crepe Tremaine. 
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IRENE CASTLE MODEL. Two-piece sport suit made of 
whiteCrepe Tremaine trimmed with thesame material in 
arose color. Designed by Jesse Woolf & Co., New York. 


write us and we will tell you where 
you can obtain them. 


Booklet of the new 
“Irene Castle Models” 


On request we will gladly send you 
free booklet showing actual photographs 
of Irene Castle posed in the newest 
“Irene Castle Models” and tell you where 
you may purchase them in your vicinity. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


CORTICELLI SILKS 





| The Corticelli Silk Co., 


703 Nonotuck Street, 
Florence, Mass. 


Please send me free booklet showing Irene 
Castle’s newest costumes and advise me where 
can obtain them. 
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PRRIS~IN EARLY SPRING~ 
AT L’ ARC DE TRIOMPHE 





UNDER the famous L’Arc 
e Triomphe—as Spring ap~ 


proaches, the smartest Parisiennes 
pass in gay panorama along the 
Bois de Boulogne in exquisite cos-~ 
tumes that find their way to the 
Gippine Satons through “The 
New York Entrance to Paris’ ~ 
that the American ‘W oman of 
Fashion may express every 
French whim in her Gowns ~ 
Wraps — Tailleurs — Hats — 


Furs and Accessories. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


George Agnew Chamberlain’s Story 


(Continued from page 55) 


and the manner in which the Scot had laid 
his trap in full sight of the fowler and yet 
sprung it with complete success, made the 
doughty preacher feel the qualm of one who 
pokes a sleeping cur and finds himself con- 
fronted with a full-grown mastiff. His fears 
were not lessened when, struck by the cessa- 
tion of sounds of ribaldry from the smoking- 
room, he approached one of the port-holes 
and became aware of the monotone of Mac- 
farlane’s guttural voice holding its hearers 
spellbound with an astonishing dissertation 
on church history. 

He was picturing the crude origins of wor- 
ship, the orgies of primitive and erring con- 
gregations, the groping evolution from soft 
seed to solid timber, the towering ascendancy 
toward temporal power, the bifurcation of the 
tree of Christianity on the rock of the Filioque 
controversy, the five schismatic branches of 
Orthodoxy, the offshoot of the Reformation 
from the parent stock, and finally the myriad 
divisions of that same Reformation, spread 
out like the sticks of a vast fan to cover every 
sprouting twig on the limbs of a single faith, 
from the budding of Martin Luther to the 
efflorescence of Mary Baker Eddy. 


S HE listened, Overman was conscious of 
a corroding envy. It seemed to him 
a monstrous injustice that this concentrated 
essence of the desiccated facts of a sacred 
religious growth should be stored as a base of 
supplies for the forces of evil in so defiled a 
temple, made in the image of God. Feeling 
a sinking of the heart, he called upon the 
faith of inspiration to succor him and a mo- 
mentary flash of hope illumined his drawn 
face at the perception of a single flaw in the 
masterly condensation; the unspeakable Scot 
had covered with seven-league boots every 
step of the material pyramid, but he had for- 
gotten the spirit within the foundation of 
stone. Overman was dreaming of securing by 
hook or by crook an opportunity of forcing 
Macfarlane’s rapt audience to listen with 
equal attention to an outpouring of the testi- 
mony of the unlettered faith of salvation when 
his thoughts were dragged violently down to 
the plane of everyday rage. Not for nothing 
had Macfarlane rammed a ten-minute outline 
of twenty centuries down throats habituated 
only to Scotch and soda. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he concluded, “do ye see the 
tree? Man to man, do you see it? Gone to 
seed and branches, shedding dogmatic leaves 
on Greek, Latin, Slav, Teuton, and Saxon, 
crawling around looking for shade. Its roots 
are fixed in Palestine, but its twistin’ limbs 
arch across the earth, and if you go out on 
deck and look up, ye’ll see a dried-up twig of 
ignorance with this filbert of a parson dangling 
on the end of it and trying to tell Alexander 
Macfarlane of the Macfarlanes of Macfarlane 
how to climb up!” 

“You have forgotten the spirit!” shouted 
Overman excitedly through the port-hole. 

“Are ye there, Bunny?” rumbled Macfar- 
lane, now more than half-seas over and 
mopping rivulets of perspiration from his 
corrugated neck. “Ye tell me there’ll be no 
jug of wine across the River, and they say 
there’ll be none inside the Golden Gate, but I 
cay that neither man nor God can !imit the 
personal liberties of Alexander Macfarlane. 
I'll fill the cask of mysel’ sae fule that I'll sweat 
two quarts of sweet whusky a day for the four 
days of the arid crossin’ an’ once in Scotland 
I'll drink cheap against eternity. That’s me. 
That’s Alexander Macfarlane.” 


VERMAN fled from the blasphemy and 
Macfarlane stuck to his bottles late into 
the stifling night. He was a different and 
apparently a greater man than the Macfarlane 
of ‘all preceding evenings. The voice, preach- 
ing in the wilderness, had carried further than 
it knew. It was as though the skinny finger 
of the parson had pierced tough skin and sod- 
den flesh, and prodded some long-dormant 
gland of intimate rebellion. The result was 
that for once in his life, and for once only, Mr. 
Macfarlane drank more than he could ‘hold. 
In the morning he was found enormously dead 
on the floor of his cabin. 

Such news spreads rapidly through a vessel 
and Overman heard it within a few minutes 
of the gruesome discovery. Its effect upon 
him was as falsely exhilarating as an injection 
of strychnine. For the first time during the 
many days of the unequal battle he felt that 
the hosts of the Lord had descended to his aid. 
He darted nervously about the lower and 
upper decks, asking no questions, yet getting 
an answer to every possible query through 
the activity of his eyes and the concentration 
of his ears. He knew that in that summer 
heat, burial would take place promptly and, 
as he watched the preparations for the cere- 
mony going forward in the waist of the ship, 
he grew increasingly restless. He had been 
constantly in evidence; why had he not been 
approached with an invitation to officiate? 
He hurried to his cabin, changed from whites 
to ceremonial black and once more showed 
himself conspicuously, still to no avail. 


Finally, pocketing his pride, he ascended to 
the bridge-deck and sought out the captain. 

“T believe myself to be,” he began pon- 
derously, “‘the only minister of God on this 
ship.” 

“T believe you are, Mr. Overman,” agreed 

the captain, struggling half-heartedly with 
a recalcitrant collar. ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” 
_ The preacher’s habitual belligerency fell 
from him before the courteous reception. 
For a moment he was at a Joss, then he mur- 
mured disconnectedly, ‘‘There’s to be a 
funeral——”” 

“T see,”’ said the captain promptly, helping 
him out. “You think you should take 
charge.” 

He paused in his labors with the collar, 
already flabby from his moist hands, and a 
look of relief dawned and grew in his face, 
“Macfarlane being a British subject,” he 
explained, ‘“‘we were just going to read the 
service of the Church of England over him 
and Jet it go at that. But it occurs to me that 
he was probably Non-Conformist and that 
you are the proper man for the job, especially 
since I am indisposed from the heat. I'll 
instruct the purser, Mr. Overman, and thank 
you heartily for your assistance. It’s wel- 
come, sir.” 

He pressed a button, summoned the purser 
and then tore off the collar, hurled it joyfully 
at an open locker and picked up his pipe. 
Overman’s regret at this evidence that the 
skipper was not to be of his congregation was 
wiped out of mind by the sound of the pre- 
liminary tolling of the ship’s bell. The purser 
arrived, received his orders in silence and 
a few minutes later piloted the clergyman to 
the forward waist of the ship and down the 
port gangway. It happened that on that of all 
mornings the starboard gangway was out of 
commission and lying on the deck under a 
fresh coat of paint. 


O OVERMAN this chance event was 

nothing short of a special dispensation of 
Providence. He stood on the lowest step of 
the only available exit from the lower deck 
and gazed triumphantly upon a mass of per- 
spiring faces. Gathered before him were not 
only all of the late Mr. Macfarlane’s boon 
companions but every other male passenger, 
as well as a large number of the ship’s comple- 
ment, drawn to the ceremony by the ineradi- 
cable urge of man’s respect for the dead, what- 
ever his feelings may have been toward the 
living. Midway of the port bulwark a hatch- 
cover had been rigged with its inner end on 
a high hurdle. On this narrow platform re- 
posed the bulky remains of Macfarlane, sewn 
into a canvas sack with lead at his feet. Over 
all was draped the union jack, fastened in 
such a manner that when the quartermaster on 
duty raised the hurdle end of the hatch-cover, 
the body would slide off into the sea from 
under the flag. 

The morning was one of pitiless heat. As 
far as the eye could see, no ripple ruffled the 
oily bosom of the Pacific which, nevertheless 
and as is its habit, swelled to long, slowly 
arching billows that rolled the ship ponder- 
ously yet very gently from side to side. There 
was no awning and not a cloud flecked the 
brazen sky, but again as though by a special 
dispensation of Providence, the position of 
the vessel was such that Overman stood within 
the shadow of the bulkhead while his un- 
covered auditors were exposed to the full 
blast of the sun’s rays. 

He began to speak and at the start they 
listened to him with reverent attention, but 
as his periods grew longer and longer, more 
and more emotional and further and further 
from the blunt business of consigning Mac- 
farlane’s carcass to the deep, their suspicions 
were aroused and presently confirmed by the 
triumphant gleam in the preacher’s eyes. He 
had them—he had them in a strangle hold— 
and there was something in his implacable 
mien which seemed to revive the ghost of the 
Spanish Inquisition. If a stiff-necked genera- 
tion would take salvation in no other way, 
it should be fed from a red-hot iron spoon. 
The realization of predicament dawned slowly 
upon them, but swelled steadily with the 
passing of each agonized moment. How long 
would he dare go on? How long could human 
flesh, bowing to decorum, stand the test of 
martyrdom and burn at the stake without 
a murmur? 

There were some in the tortured congrega- 
tion who caught a passing glimpse of the situa- 
tion’s grisly humor, but none but an omnis- 
cient eye could grasp it in its entirety because 
its elements were too massive to be measured 
at close range. Big things like fanaticism, 
heresy, pain, inherent respect for the dead 
and even the boulder-like mountain of Mac 
farlane’s lifeless body had become jumbled 
in a violent collision, terrible to man, but 
side-splittingly laughable to any god who 
might happen to be looking on from on high: 
It was as though Jove’s jester, forgetting the 
reputation of the Pacific, had said to himself, 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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My American friends, I am more than pleased that my 
Luyna perfumes have found such favor with you. These 
favorite perfumes of the French lady of title, now for 


the first time available in America, have met with in- 
stantaneous success—You like them, and why not? 
Their fragrance—so exquisite, so unusual—makes them 
the choice of all ladies who want only the best. 


Also I have been made happy by the. enthusiasm with 
which my brochure has been received. And why should 
it not be? For in this little booklet are disclosed the 
secrets intimes of the Parisian boudoir, the little artful 
ways in which the French lady uses perfumes. 


You, too, may have a copy of this beautiful little bro- 
chure. Ask my American Representative for it. 


Shops Chosen to sell 
Luyna Parfums 


New York City Indianapolis, Ind. Springfield Mass. 
Lord & Taylor Pettis Dry Goods Co. ‘orbes & Wallace 
James McCreery &Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
Jay“Teeepe, Inc. Joseph Horne Co. The Shepard Company 
CP. Hollander Co. Cleveland, Ohio Rochester, N. Y. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Wesbiage — = B. Forman Co. 
‘ : ashington, D. C. Utica, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8. Kann Sons Co. England & McCaffrey 
’ John Wanamaker Peoples Drug Stores 
. Bonwit Teller & Co. Atlantic City, N. J Troy, N. Y. 
Princesse ‘i Llewellyn’s Pharmacy ne te “ A. M. Knowlson & Co. 
3 , | Chicago, II. ‘ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
de Faucigny-Lucinge * Chas. A. Stevens & Boleimors Mt. ace, Wm. D. White & Co. 
Bros. Buffalo, N. Y. Allentown, Pa. 


Princesse Troubetzkoy | | Boston, Mass. Rudin's Stores Hess Brothers 
de Lake al BB: Peres Co.” "Sagerhlien &'Cs., tne, "Hotel Casey Shop 
ean de Lubersac iP oa . , -eInc. Hote 
pm J rf % My American representative is 
Comtesse de Vaucelles THOS. LEEMING & CO. 
; : . New York. 
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..- Comtesse de Montagu 
© Comtesse d'Hinnisdal 
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OODMAN 
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NEW YORK 





HARPER’ S BAZAE 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


George Agnew Chamberlain’s Story 


(Concluded from page 108) 


“Why let man corner all the laughs? I'll 


| stage a joke to make the heavens roar.” 


Respect in Mr. Overman’s hearers cur- 


|dled into anger and then into fear and 
| finally verged on panic. They grew restless, 
| moved their feet noisily on the iron deck and 


those who had been wise enough to bring hats 
or caps, still not quite daring to cover, raised 
them to make insufficient spots of shade for 
their burning brows. All turned now and then 


| to look for a possible avenue of escape and 


were confronted by the black hole of the for- 
ward foc’sle. It was a blind alley, fetid with 
the steam from the soiled clothing of sailors, 
but even so one and then another of the be- 
leaguered battalion of unbelievers descended 
into its stifling shadow until those within its 
depths found that they had stepped from fry- 
ing-pan to fire and struggled much harder to 
get out than they had to get in. 

Aside from this milling spot, the company 
assembled so perfunctorily to do honor to 
the dead stood in a solid phalanx of impassive 
resistance. They boiled, but they could not 
quite boil over. In that moment, all regretted 
the passing of Macfarlane with an entirely 
fresh poignancy. They remembered him not 
as a good-natured sot who had at last paid the 
price of his sottishness but as the lost cham- 
pion who alone among men might have bawled 
out the terrible preacher and made good. Go- 
liath was indeed fallen; David at target prac- 
tice with his sling was in the ascendent. Oh, 
for a Macfarlane! Macfarlane would not have 
stood for it. Their eyes turned from their 
tormentor and fastened upon the veiled bulk 
of the dead man’s figure as though in desperate 
hope of a resurrection. If he could only come 
back! 

“Thirdly, beloved brethren,” proclaimed 
the pitiless voice of the preacher in incisive 
tones, “‘and fortunately for all of us, and es- 
pecially for the deceased, the quality of mercy 


is not strained. By— 


HE sentence was destined never to be fin- 

ished. Out of the simmering East came an 
oily billow, a whale of a billow, a billow that 
had made a mere mouthful of its three pre- 
decessors. It pushed its greasy nose under 
the starboard bilge-keel of the Alaskan Queen 
and heaved. The great ship became a cockle- 
shell and listed suddenly to port. Decorously 
but with a ponderous finality, Mr. Macfarlane 
absented himself from his own obsequies. 
He slid from under the union jack and 
plumped into the sea with a fat and resound- 
ing pluck! 

For an instant a uniform consternation 
possessed preacher and audience, leveling 
them as though with the sweep of a scythe. 
Hearts skipped a beat in the sudden silence 
and then the voice of a sufferer was heard 


to exclaim fervently, ‘‘Thank God—and 
Macfarlane.” 

With that, the spell was broken. A roar of 
laughter crashed out as if it had been set off 
by a percussion cap. Men forgot the heat, 
clapped each other violently on the back and 
extolled Macfarlane hoarsely as a champion 
of champions—one who stuck by his friends 
not only to the death but to the death and 
after! Suddenly, propelled either by a desire 
to drink to his astounding victory or by a 
mighty thirst, they surged forward, brushed 
the black-coated figure of Overman aside as 
lightly as though he were a bothering fly and 
scrambled pell-mell up the gangway, shouting 
their orders as they approached the smoking- 
room, 


ITHIN thirty seconds of the ludicrous 

catastrophe a stunned quartermaster and 
the Reverend Mathias were the only occu- 
pants of the ship’s waist. After one glance of 
outraged betrayal directed toward the high 
heavens, Overman stood with fallen head and 
knitted brows. Belligerency was quite drained 
from his body. With all the fervor ot his heart 
he strove to see, even as though through a 
glass darkly. Was this a rebuke? Had the 
Almighty been driven to the length of a 
Cyclopean joke in order to fell his arrogance 
and remind him of the sublime humility of the 
conquering spirit? Out of the blue sky and as 
if from an infinite distance came a surprising 
rumble of thunder. What was that? A storm 
far beyond the range of vision—or was it God 
and the indomitable Macfarlane having it out, 
man to man? 

The whimsical thought struck some long 
unsounded chord deep within the preacher’s 
being. Macfarlane’s pet phrase rang in his 
ears and filled his battling heart with a sense 
of irreparable loss. He awoke into himself and 
into the astonishing realization that he loved 
his late enemy not because it was the Christian 
thing to do but because, man to man, he 
missed him. He rushed to the ship’s side, 
leaned far out and cried in a voice strangely 
humanized, “‘ Macfarlane! Listen!” 

Then, with face uplifted, eyes closed and 
hands gripping the rail tightly in the intensity 
of his emotion, he made his honorable amend: 
‘““We therefore commit his body to the deep, 
looking for the general resurrection in the last 
day, and the life of the world to come through 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, at whose second com- 
ing in glorious majesty to judge the world, 
the sea shall give up her dead and the corrup- 
tible bodies of those who sleep in him shall be 
changed and made like unto his glorious body.” 

Having rolled over once in its sleep for the 
honor of its dishonorable reputation, the Pa- 
cific steadied down to the regular breathing 
of its long billows and smiled lazily. 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


William J. 


Locke’s Novel 


(Continued from page 106) 


much larger than is popularly believed, who 
are as individualistic as women in their re- 
sponse to the call of sex. In the scale of man- 
hood, the Don Juan is at one end and they 
are at the other. In general, it is a question 
not of virility, but of spirituality. For them 
facile corporeal acquirement has little mean- 
ing, especially if they can bring triumphantly 
no conscious physical quality of strength or 
beauty or any conscious quality of intellectual 
or artistic fascination. They form the vast 
herd of timid sensitive males; and they have 
been the prey of predatory females since the 
world began. Had not Timothy himself been 
married out of hand, almost against his will? 
To this Timothy gave never a thought. 

To understand Timothy, we have to regard 
him in the sexual twilight in which his kind 
have their being, and yet as a strongly indi- 
vidualisted member of the group—nay more, 
perhaps its typical flower—conscious of physi- 
cal deformity, of intellectual commonplace, of 
deadly social dull-dog-ism; a man’s man as 
the phrase goes, happy in his talk with men of 
boxing and billiards and the probable winner 


| of the next day’s horse-race, condemned by 


queer chance to a home environment over- 
whelmingly feminine, down to the ever fecund 
domestic cat; a creature less cognizant of 
feminine wiles and guiles than a he-hedgehog 
bred in captivity, but a human being with 
a reflecting brain, setting women as a race 
apart endowed with sacred delicacies of senti- 
ment and unfathomable mysteries of emo- 
tion, changeable yet constant as the sea, 
obeying immutable laws rooted in the funda- 
mentals of existence and therefore divine and 
wonderful. If the woman he loved had re- 


sponded, he would have accepted the glorious 
miracle. But that a beautiful woman, in full 
possession of her faculties, should throw her- 
self, unasked, at his feet, was a conception 
transcending his modest philosophy. There 
remained, therefore, the solution aforesaid. 
It was indescribably painful. 

To hint such a thing to a living soul was 
obviously impossible. 

“My dear Suzanne,” said he, after a while, 
“if you wish to please me, you'll never men- 
tion this again.” And lest she should glean 
a wisp of his motives, he took his courage in 
both hands and said: ‘You know perfectly 
= there’s only one woman in the world I 
ove. 

She flushed and replied kindly: ‘That’s 
absurd.” 

“The reductio ad absurdum is generally the 
end of most propositions in life,’”’ said he. 

She rose and coming to him put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“I’m sorry, old thing, that the other idea 
won’t work. It would be such a lovely ar- 
rangement. We should have been just one big 
family. Don’t you see what I mean?” 

He read the message in her shining eyes. 

“You've made up your mind to marry 
Moordius?”’ 

**We’ve fixed it up, subject of course to your 
consent.” 

Timothy shrugged his shoulders, with a 
little laugh. 

““My consent!”’ said he. 

“Peter’s coming to talk to you about it 
next week.” 

“‘What has to be, must be,” said Timothy 
sadly. 


(To be continued in the April issue) 
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Other PRIMROSE HOUSE Products 
especially helpful at this season 


Foundation Cream ; a new cream to protect the skin at 
this season. It gives a smooth, velvety finish and is a wonder- 
ful powder base. $1.50, $2.50. 

Chiffon Powder ; softest, lightest and finest quality, it blends 
imperceptibly with every skin, giving a subtle smoothness; two 
shades—blonde and dark brunette. $3.50. 

Pomegranate Cream Rouge; gives an entirely natural color 
that stays on allday and may be used for both lips and cheeks; 
blonde rouge in an amber container or brunette rouge in a 
shell container. $2.50 

Ko-Hul; a beauty aid from the Orient, darkens and promotes 
the growth of lashes and makes beautiful eyelid shadows, 
$2.50. 

Prim: tie only safe thing to remove superfluous hair from 
the face. It is unique, causing the hair to grow softer and finer 
until it disappears entirely, $4 00. 

Acne Lotion; soothing and grateful to an irritated skin. 
Applied twice daily it quickly removes pimples and eruptions. 
$1.25. 

Special Hand Lotion; used to quickly relieve all roughness, 
dryness and chapping; invaluable for the hands, arms and 
ankles. $2.00, 

Developing Cream; really rounds out the contour of the 
neck and arms; feeds the tissues under the skin, Prevents 
age from showing in a stringy neck, sunken chest or flabby 
arms. $1.50, £2.50. 


By Mail from Primrose House 


If it is not convenient for you to purchase the preparations 
from the stores listed, they may be ordered direct from Primrose 
House — postage prepaid on orders of $10.00 or more. 


rimvrode 
LOUSE Fey 
Department B-2 

SEAST52™ ST. fe? 
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Cf Molding 














Or 


‘Henew your yout with nature 


Look and feel your best. Spring is the time to renew your youth. Face 
Molding is doubly necessary after the rigour of winter and the dryness of 
artificial heat. When you bring out the best in yourself, how much happier 
the impression you will make, how much more becoming your gowns will be. 


Face Molding is the method of facial treatment 
that appeals to the intelligent. Because it actually 
reaches the muscles of the face and neck, working 
directly on them, to strengthen them, so that they 
do not a//ow sagging, lines and wrinkles. Jt molds 
along their natural trend. It takes advantage of 
the plastic condition of the face and neck to mold 
for beauty. It is scientifically perfected, backed 
by sincerity and honest results. You can give 


yourself this treatment. 


When you try Face Molding for the first time 
you gain some idea of the improvement a ten 
minute treatment each day will give. You notice 
the increase in color. Your muscles are lifted. 
Your face fee/s firmer. Your skin is more alive. 


This treatment originated at Primrose House. 
It is the culmination of the ideal of helping women 
to achieve the best in themselves. 

Go to Primrose House if you can. Mrs. 
Morris and her expert diagnostician will help you 
solve your problems. If you cannot go do write 
Mrs. Morris. Your letter will have the same 


thorough and confidential thought you would have 
in an interview. 


The Face Molding Set 


The Face Molding Set has been made for you. 
So that you may have every facility for home 
treatment. Attractive in itself it contains all the 
delightful things necessary for Face Molding. 

You will find Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream, to 
thoroughly cleanse the skin; Skin Freshener, to 
tone up the skin, prevent wrinkles and bring color 
to the cheeks; Face Molding Cream, the medium 
for the treatment itself, nourishes the skin, rebuilds 
the tissues; Balsam Astringent, makes the face 
muscles firm, reduces double chins, and tightens 
the skin. To complete it is the Face Mo/der itself, 
with which you give yourself the treatment that 
brings new life to the skin and muscles. Before 
you on the inside lid of the box is the chart of the 
facial muscles, and directions, showing you just 
how to mold, 

And the price — $10.—is actually less than the 
contents bought separately. 


Here is the list of selected shops that carry Primrose House Products, including the Face Molding Set 


New York B. Altman & Co. 
New York Lord & Taylor 
New York Stern Bros. 

New York John Wanamaker. 


M. O'Neil Co 
Van Heusen Charles Co. 


ess Bros. 
Atlanta, Ga. Franklin & Cox, Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. Hochschild-Kohn Co, 
Boston, Mass. R. H. Stearns Co. 
uff. N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 


u a 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Lawton Co. — 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Halle Bros. Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Kaufman & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
MeMullen Bros., Inc. 
M. L. Parker Co. 
William Gushard Co. 





Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Erie, Pa. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


If there is not a shop in your city, write us, and we will supply you direct 


Rorabaugh-Paxton D. G. Co. 
Erie Dry Goods Co. 
Rorabaugh-Wiley D. G. Co. 
H.,.P. Wasson & Co. 


a 
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Jackson, Mich. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky. Stewart D. G. Co., Inc. 

Bon Marche D. G. Co. 

L. 8. Donaldson Co. 

C. J. Gayfer & Co. 

New Castle D. G. Co. 
Rorabaugh-Kennell D. G. Co, 
Rorabaugh-Brown D. G. Co, 


Cook & Feldher Co. 
Ramsay Dry Goods Co. 
Fred Harvey, Union Station. 
John Taylor D. G. Co. 


well, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 

New Castle, Pa. 
Newton, Kans. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Meyer Bros. 

John Wanamaker. 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Sibiey, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Scruggs-V andervoort-Barney Co, 
The Golden Rule. 

Leader Dept. Store Co. 
Kieth-O' Brien Co. 

The Emporium. 

MacDougall & Southwick Co, 
T. S. Martin Co. 
Culbertson’s. 

La Salle & Koch Co 

The Crosby Bros. Co. 
Rorabaugh D. G. Co, 





St. Joseph, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Ia. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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Lines under the eGes removed 
roop under chin lifted 
Downward droop at corners of 

mouth corvected 
Sagging muscles in cheek strengthened 
By proper preparations and 


Moulding exercises / 


The line o your Shroa 
Tells your Age 


T IS true. But do not despair. That cruel little droop under the 
chin, and crépiness of skin, or the downward droop at the cor- 
ners of the mouth,—they can be cured. 

Phone for an appointment when next in town and I will show you the proper 
methods for Home Treatment by which, with the correctly balanced preparations, 
you can regain the longed-for smooth, lovely throat. I will show you proper weight 
and pressure to be put on different parts of your face (lighter on upper part, heavier 
on lower), to make your face round and girlish, and to correct that tell-tale droop un- 


der the chin, and those odious signs that OD nm 


need no longer annoy you. It is entirely 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 


possible for you to gain a loveliness that 
; My Book >>) 
tells How/ 


a debutante might envy. 
The Dorothy Gray Patter isa 


flexible rubber pad. ] 
gives the required sting in 
reducing a too-fat chin. 
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a thin face can be made plump. 

a too-fat chin can be reduced. 
Large pores and coarse skin can be 
made 


Dorothy Gray's Russian As- 
tringent Cream tightens the 
skin without drying it, and 
makes a perfect “ 
foundation” for dry skin 
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Dorothy Gray's Special Skin 
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Dorothy Gray's Circulation 
Ointment brings back the 
life, youth and natural color 
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Dorothy Gray's Cleansing 
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is a healing powder for a 
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Hatton’s Story 


(Continued from page 60) 


“Land’s sake,” Rose murmured, feebly. 
““Have you gone crazy?” 

But Marie was started. “I hate drug 
stores, I tell you, and George isn’t a lover; 
he’s just a kind of walking prescription!”’ 

Rose and Bert gazed at her in open- 
mouthed horror. Then Bert pushed over his 
cup, with the spoon standing up in it, for more 
coffee. 

“‘She’s nutty,” he assured his alarmed wife. 
“Let her be! Only lover ain’t a word I like 
spoken around my house. I guess she don’t 
understand its meaning.” 

Marie fled rebelliously, but an hour later 
found her seated on the porch-steps leaning 
listlessly against the post and facing the de- 
voted George Burke, who sat on the step 
below her. 


with his usual kindliness he had brought 
her a two-pound box of Lowney’s best 
chocolates, various packages of chewing-gum, 
and a strawberry ice-cream sundae in a papier- 
maché cup. 

George’s bank account ran nicely into four 
figures, and for two years he had been the 
proud owner of the Bon Ton drug store where 
he had started his career as a prescription 
clerk. He fairly radiated modest prosperity, 
and his pale blue eyes were fixed on Marie 
with a sentimental regard that made her 
shiver. She ate the strawberry sundae dully, 
and on her lap rested the box of chocolates 
covered with a glazed paper and tied with a 
bow of bright pink ribbon. 

He leaned closer, and Marie could scent the 
lilac odor of his favorite hair tonic. “Say, 
girlie,” he began, “isn’t this spring weather 
fine? We never did a bigger soda trade even in 
August. I’ve laid in a couple of new syrups, 
and that frosted maple marshmallow flip is 
going like hot-cakes. Sold a whole lot of 
spring medicines, too. Some Rochester firm 


| has got out an invigorator called ‘Peppo’ 


that’s taking great. Their trimmer was down 
and did a window of it. And say, it’s classy, 
all apple blossoms around and the tonic bot- 
tles built into a log-cabin in the middle. You 
_ down and seeit. It’s a mighty nice dis- 
play. 
Marie closed her eyes and visioned a life of 


drug store news. I[t left her cold. 


“T’m certainly doing fine,’’ George contin- 


| ued. “Guess this year will show twice the 


profit of last. And that means you and me 
should get married soon. ‘There’s no use 


| waiting. I guess you know the way I feel, and 
| I don’t see why we couldn’t hit it off first-rate. 
| Honest, girlie, I don’t think you ought to keep 


me stringing. It kind of upsets me. I don’t 


| have my mind on the store like I should. 


Let’s settle it up. What do you say?” 
MARE finished the strawberry sundae and 
put the pasteboard cup on the porch 
floor. George neatly crushed it in the paper 
napkin in which he brought it, then folded it 
up in a snug little wad and put it to one side 
to throw away later. George was always neat. 

“George,” she ventured timidly, “I do like 
you. But I’ve made up my mind I can’t 
marry you. No matter how hard I try to 
make up my mind, I can’t go through with it.” 

If a foreign plane had dropped its bomb on 
the quiet porch George could not have been 
more surprised or shocked. The possibility 
of Marie’s refusing him had never entered 
his head. 

“You don’t mean you’re going to turn me 
down,”’ he stammered, “and not marry me 
at all?” 

Marie nodded, miserably. 

“Why, Marie,” his voice trembled, “you 
can’t do it. I’ve counted on marrying you.” 

Marie struggled, mentally, away from his 
entreating tone. She would not weaken. 

“Tt’s—the store, too,” she whispered. “I 
know I oughtn’t to say it, but I hate drug 
stores. I could never marry a man who was 
in that business!” 

It occurred to George that Marie might be 
temporarily unbalanced. He sat up and 
looked at her with undisguised alarm: ‘“ You 
don’t like my store!” he gasped. ‘“‘Say, are 
you crazy, Marie?” 

“‘Can’t I make you understand,” she broke 
in desperately on him. “I don’t like stores, 
or to hear about business, and medicines make 
me sick, and—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,’ George replied with 
some heat. “‘ Medicine makes people well! 
You're nervous. Come on down and have an- 
other sundae. It will cool you off.” 

At this Marie’s overtaxed nerves gave way, 
and she turned on him all the pent-up emotion 
of months. 

“There it is! Your store again, your tonics, 
your soda fountain, your window decorations! 


It’s all you think of, it’s all you talk about! 
And I can’t stand it any longer! I wouldn’t 
marry you if you were the last man on earth! 
And I’m sick to death of Westville! I want to 
go to the Azure Shore!” 

‘Where in hell is that?” George demanded, 
for once jolted into profanity. ‘The idea of 
raving because I talk about my business! 
Why, it’s the best drug store in—” 

Marie rose and stamped her foot. George 
jumped wildly. 

“Don’t say it again!’’ she wailed. ‘“ Haven’t 
I told you I’ll go mad if you keep on! Please 
go away and let me alone! I don’t want to get 
married! I won’t get married!” 

With a frenzy that even she had not known 
was in her gentle soul, she kicked the box of 
Lowney’s chocolates off the steps. 

George backed away from her. “I guess 
I’ve had enough,” he said, shaking with indig- 
nation. ‘I don’t have to be told twice when 
I’m not wanted.” 

She watched George walk down the steps 
and out of her life with a sense of freedom that 
exulted her. But she noted, with a shudder, 
that as he left he carefully picked up the paper 
napkin with the remains of the sundae and the 
mangled box of Lowney’s and put them in his 
ne George was orderly to the bitter 
end. 


FEW days later Mr. Foskett met Marie 
with an ingratiating smile as he came 
into the office. 

“Guess what kind of a job you're slated for 
to-day?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t guess,” she said, listlessly. 

“Mr. and Mrs. King,” he went on, “are 
sailing to-day on La Republique. He is one of 
our best customers and we are sending him a 
big basket of fruit. I thought I’d sent you 
aboard with it. Then you can see the ship at 
close range. But be sure first that the package 
is in the Kings’ stateroom. It’s eleven now 
and the boat sails at noon, so hurry along. 
Here is a pass.” 

Marie’s spirits planed violently to upper 
regions. She went to the little wall mirror and 
carefully embellished her countenance before 
settling her cerise tam over her dark hair. 
At last she was to set foot on a liner! 

At the dock she needed to ask no questions; 
she was thoroughly at home in that region. 
Her pass speedily carried her across the 
visitors’ gangway. She explained her mission 
to the petty-officer at the ship end of that 
bridge of good-bys and a bell-boy was assigned 
to guide her to the stateroom. 

There they found much baggage, but no 
Mr. and Mrs. King. 

The boy left, closing the door. She looked 
about the stateroom with exceeding curiosity. 
The fittings enchanted her. She went to the 
port-hole and gazed across to the next dock. 
She waved an imaginary Statue of Liberty a 
graceful farewell. The moments sped by. 
Then she heard an attendant going along the 
promenade shouting, “All visitors ashore.” 
But something seemed to hold her back. She 
was finally on a ship and it was hard to leave. 
There was a warning whistle. She must go 
now. Her heart began to beat in a high and 
alarming manner. 

Then came a longer whistle—that booming, 
air-shaking blast she knew so well—and with 
it a trembling and reverberation which seemed 
to affect the whole ship. 

Suddenly she realized she was being carried 
out on the sailing liner. Trembling, she sat 
down on a chair, her feet curled up close on the 
rungs, her hands clasped in her iap. 

She was still sitting there when the Kings, 
having witnessed the standard sights of the 
upper and lower bay, the dropping of the 
pilot off Sandy Hook, and the sinking of Long 
Island in the northwest, came duwn to their 
cabin. They gazed in amazement at the 
slight figure trembling before them in a vague 
and wide-eyed ecstasy. 

““Who are you?” the man demanded. 

“I’m Marie McMahon, from the Jersey 
Produce Company. Mr. Foskett sent this 
bon voyage basket of fruit for you, with his 
compliments.” 

“But, child!” Mrs. King cried, greatly 
“Don’t you realize you've been 


overcome. n 
carried out to sea?”’ , 
“Have I? What am I to do?” 


“This is a pretty how-do-you-do,” King 
continued. “I'll have to see the captain.” 
He strode out of the stateroom. 

Marie soon found herself face to face with 
the captain and an imposing company of the 
ships’ officers. She had heard vaguely of 
court-martials. This suggested one. 

“Mademoiselle,” the skipper began gravely 
in English that was excellent, ‘‘this is a most 

(Continued on page 114) 


If there’s one thing the English do a little bit better than any one 
else, it is the designing and the making of sports clothes. And 


why not? 


The English invented them. 


There will be two pages 


of golf costumes from London in the next Harper's Bazar. 
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| gee did our forebears dream of the beauties of 
candles and candle-light that to-day are yours. 
Modern opportunities for pleasing decorative and illu- 
minating effects and modern methods of candle manu- 
facture have made possible their greatly heightened 
charm. 


Atlantic Candles, hand-dipped and moulded, are the 
highest achievements of the candle-maker’s skill, the 
latest conception of the decorative designer’s art. 


They contain the purest materials, and are so made 
that they burn down evenly in “cup” form, with a de- 
lightfully steady flame and without drip, smoke or odor. 
Colors are deep-set. Atlantic quality is distinctly notice- 
able. To help you get it, Atlantic Candles are banded 
or their boxes labeled. 


There is a size, shape and shade for every use, for 
every room and to harmonize with every furnishing or 
lighting scheme. 

“CanpLe GLow,” an interesting and authoritative booklet 

prepared by us, offers many suggestions on candle styles, 

lighting and decoration. We will gladly mail you a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO., Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 
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unfortunate occurrence. How did it happen 
you could not hear the order to go ashore?” 
He paused. Marie sensed his feeling that the 
matter was an accident. ‘I suppose you 
have no money to pay your passage?” 

Marie shook her head, but her eyes were 
brilliant. The captain turned to the ship’s 
doctor and shot a stream of rapid French at 
him, saying, ‘‘I am not at all sure she is telling 
the truth about the shore call. Perhaps she 
is just a first-class stowaway. But she is 
pretty—the little one. What shall we do 
with her?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘She’ll 
have to work her way of course. Find out 
what she can do.” 

Marie surprised the captain by interrupting 
in fluent French with, “I should be charmed 
to work my way. What is there I could do?” 

He looked at her with Gallic amusement. 
““We are always short of stokers,” he ex- 
plained. “How would Mademoiselle like 
to try that?” 

She smiled. “I fear that would stop the 

ship.” 
This delighted him and the strain of the 
interview vanished as he laughingly suggested, 
“Or perhaps I could put you in the steerage 
to help the matron. You would find the scrub- 
bing most interesting.’’ He looked at her small, 
white hands. ‘‘ Mon Dieu, I am afraid not! 
Perhaps you will tell me what you can do.” 

“‘T am a stenographer,” she confessed with 
a showing of pride, ‘“‘and if I do say it myself 
I am a good one.” 

“The purser might find a place for her,” 


Ah, that is good.” The captain’s tone 
took a paternal shade. ‘“ Mademoiselle, I 
must explain that on the ship I am the law of 
France. Perhaps it is best we do not inquire 
too closely as to why you are here. But you 
must earn your passage. This officer will 
take you to the purser. I trust you to do your 
best.”” He bowed formally as she rose and 
followed her guide to the purser’s office. 


O MARIE, who had run away from the 
typewriter, quickly found herself before 
the keyboard again, grinding out the familiar 
rows of figures. There, and in a berth found 
for her in the stewardess’s quarters, she spent 
most of the following forty-eight hours. 

But a woman stowaway is a decided nov- 
elty, and unknown to Marie, she soon was the 
most discussed individual on a ship crowded 
with celebrities. The Kings had sent a wire- 
less to the Jersey Produce Company and she 
knew the methodical Foskett would telephone 
her sister. So, with a sigh, she settled herself 
again to the round of work. 

On the second day out Marie escaped the 
purser’s treadmill a little early and stole up 
to the deck. She leaned over the rail, en- 
tranced by the motion of the ship through 
the swirling water. She drew in a deep 
breath of content. What did it matter that 
she had neither hairbrush nor extra clothing, 
or that her only wrap was an old cape loaned 
her by a friendly stewardess? What did she 
care that she slept in a dark bunk and ate her 
meals at unearthly hours? She was bound 
for France and adventure and sure that she 
would somehow achieve both. Her soft hair 
blew about her face, into which excitement 
and the stiff breeze had whipped a faint color, 
emphasizing the beauty of her eyes. 

The ship rolled off a burly swell unex- 
pectedly. Marie slipped and would have 
fallen, but a firm hand reached out and 
steadied her. 

She turned to look up into the smiling face 
of a young man—a handsome young man— 
quite the sort one might expect to see striding 
the deck when the weaker items of humanity 
were stretched somewhere below. 

“You must always be careful when you’re 
near the rail,” he warned. “A big lurch 
might wash you over to join Davy Jones’s 
collection.” 

Marie beamed back at him. She was de- 
lighted to have some one to talk to. ‘“‘I don’t 
care what the ship does. I love every move 
of it. I knew I wouldn’t be seasick and I 
haven’t been. Isn’t it glorious to be out on 
this wonderful ocean?” 

“*T should say so.”” He sat down beside her. 
She gazed at him surreptitiously as he talked. 
She liked the clean line of his jaw, the firm 
mouth, and the reddish-brown hair that 
kinked rebelliously from underneath his 
tweed cap. He seemed a young Viking as to 
build and shoulders. A faint dusting of 
freckles powdered his fair skin, and his eyes 
were sea blue and as clear and sparkling as 
the ocean she loved. Her own eyes fell 
beneath the steady gaze of his. 

“I’m crazy about the sea,’ she went on, 
“rough or smooth.” 

The young man looked at Marie with new 
interest. The eagerness of her tone intrigued 
him. ‘Let’s introduce ourselves ship fashion. 
My name is Dan Morey and I hang up my 
hat, when I have to, in South Norwalk, Conn. 
Will you tell me who you are?” 


“T'm Marie McMahon.” she confessed. 
‘Perhaps you've heard about my being on 
the boat. My coming was just an accident.” 

“Are you the little girl who waited to 
deliver the basket of fruit to the Kings?” 

She nodded. ‘I suppose every one knows 
about that and my being a kind of a stowaway, 
but I don’t care.” She tilted her jaw a little 
defiantly. “I'm here and I’m going to 
France!” 

He studied her pretty, flushed face care- 
fully. She seemed little more than a child. 
“But weren’t you frightened when you found 
the ship was under way?” 

His eyes commanded honesty. She 
dropped her head in confession. “At first I 
never thought of it, but after a while I hoped it 
was moving. All my life I’ve longed to cross 
the ocean, and when no one came to put me 
off, I just stayed. I heard the stewards call 
and the whistles blow and I had plenty of 
time to go ashore, but I didn’t want to. I 
wanted to be carried off!’ 

She paused and waited for the scolding she 
felt sure was coming. She realized, with a 
shudder, what George Burke would say under 
the circumstances. But Dan Morey threw 
back his head and laughed until his body 
shook. 

‘“You game little kid.” he chuckled, “to 
think of your really doing it! And I never 
had the nerve to! Gee, what a girl!” He 
roared his delight. When he found his breath 
he went on. “As a kid I was always going 
down to the docks and trying to make up my 
mind to hide on some ship and see the world, 
but I never had enough gumption. When 
Uncle Sam got into the big fight I thought 
I'd get over, but they kept me in an old 
training camp and I didn’t get a smell of the 
sea. But this year I made up my mind I'd 
never be any younger, so I cleaned out the 
old savings account and cut loose. Now I’m 
going to stay over two whole months, and 
longer. if the funds hold out.”’ 

At last Marie had met some one who 
seemed to speak her own language. In Dan 
Morey she found her first confidant. She 
was soon. pouring out all the strange little 
fancies she’d never revealed to any one. He 
was the audience she’d always been looking 
for. And Dan Morey quickly became en- 
meshed in a strange interest in the little 
French-Irish waif. And whenever Marie 
could get away from her tasks in the purser’s 
office she and Morey met in the nook on the 
deck which they had made their own. 

““What’s the idea of this Riviera stuff?” 
Morey asked her one evening. ‘“‘Why are 
you so crazy to go there?” 

““My grandfather told me about it when I 
was a little girl and it’s been the one place I 
wanted to go. I’ve thought about it for 
years. When it seemed as if I couldn’t stand 
Washington Market and New Jersey another 
second I’d cheer myself up with the thought 
that some day I was going to the south of 
France. Did you notice the poster at the 
French line dock in New York? The one with 
the picture of the Azure Coast? No matter 
where I was I could shut my eyes and see 
that.” 

“You funny little kid,” he commented. 
“Well, you've got to get there. Of course, 
if you would—no, that won't do.” He dis- 
missed a wild impulse from his mind. 

“What wouldn’t do?” she asked. 

“I'd be glad to lend you the money,” he 
said awkwardly. 

She blushed. ‘Of course I couldn’t let you 
do that. I must find some one who needs a 
stenographer. But it was sweet of you to 
think of it.’ She laid a little hand on his 
sleeve. ‘I'll never forget it.” 


‘THE big ship seemed scarcely to touch the 
moonlit sea. Marie felt life had reached up 
to a moment of silver ecstasy. She was really 
happy for the first time. It was very late 
when she pulled herself reluctantly back to a 
consideration of such mundane matters as 
sleep and the morrow. 

‘“*T really must go,” she whispered. They 
rose and stood looking over the rail at the 
phosphorescent wonderland of the shining 
waters. He attracted her as strongly as 
George Burke repelled her. Perhaps she 
would never see him again, once the ship 
touched France. But this moment would be 
hers—always. His umspoken thought lured 
her on. The ship, also, seemed to be taking 
an interest in the matter, and with an artfu! 
roll threw Marie from her trembling indecision 
into the waiting arms of Morey. Then from 
some great distance she seemed to witness the 
kissing of a maid by a man. A little later 
she was immeasurably alarmed to discover 
she was that maid. 

‘You're a great little girl,’’ she heard the 
remote voice of Morey saying, “and we’ve 
just got to fix that France thing.” 

She fled, afraid of herself, afraid of him 
afraid of life. 

The next day Dan Morey combed the ship 
from bar to barbershop in a desperate effort 

Continued on page 116) 
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 — as made in the famous old Crane Mills 
at Dalton has both quality and distinction, to which 
the creative work of Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
adds just the right smartness and individuality. 








All Crane papers 
may now be obtained in the 
unusually convenient assort- 
ment of 120 sheets and 100 
envelopes put up attractively 
in one box 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE Co., Inc. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Art is the human expression of Beauty, which, 
from time immemorial, man has striven to re- 
create. The painter with his brush, the sculptor 
with his clay, have immortalized its form. The 
poet, the musician, have interpreted its har- 
monious mysteries. 

But the artistic genius of the Perfumer has 
re-created the most wonderful mystery of all— 
the very soul of the flowers—Fragrance. 

In Paris, three generations ago, Armand 


ROGER and Charles GALLET were the 
masters of this art. All the flowers of the lovely 
gardens of old France yielded perfumed secrets 
to them—the rose, lily of the valley, carnation, 
jasmine, heliotrope, violet. But with the violet 
they conquered the world. 

Undoubtedly, the elusive fragrance that still clings 
to grandmother’s wedding gown was 
—from the sky blue violet of Italy. Feminine moods 
change, but desire for this wonderful perfume remains, 
as lasting as the perfume itself. 

The grandsons of Armand ROGER and Charles 
GALLET are the ROGER & GALLET of today. In- 
heriting the artistic genius of the founders of the house, 
and trained from generation to generation in the atmos- 
phere of the real art of Fragrance, they have given a 
Fragrance-loving world many new creations—just as 
lovely and pure as the perfumes of old, yet perhaps more 
appealing to present-day American womanhood. 

Pre-eminent among these creations is 


Gourd MOM 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 


The most luxurious perfume in the world 


Most of the many fragrant products of Roger & 
Gallet are obtainable in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, 
Poudre, Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath Crystals, Brillantine 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 





Best dealers everywhere carry 
Roger & Gallet products 


“Parisian Toilet Specialties” on 


request. 
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Frederic and Fanny Hatton’s Story 


(Continued from page 114) 


to find some one who needed a secretary. He 
entered where angels would have paused, he 
annoyed bearded French merchants, he in- 
vaded the cabin of a seasick prima donna, 
he dragged a finicky vicomte away from the 
ultimate moment of his sacred cordial, he 
addressed an American magnate, face lath- 
ered, body tethered to the barber’s chair, but 
without results. He had given up in despair 
when in the men’s smoking-room a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of middle age ad- 
dressed him. : 

“T beg your pardon,” the stranger began, 
“but I understand you are looking for a 
position as secretary. I am John Ashford. 
My stenographer was taken sick in New 
York and I had to leave her behind. If you 
are competent, and can write French as well 
as English, I would be glad to have you go on 
to Nice with me for a few months. I think 
we can come to an agreement on salary: I 
write, you know—novels.” 

“T am looking for a secretary’s job, but not 
for myself. I’m afraid I could hardly qualify. 
But there is a little girl on this ship—” and 
into Ashford’s willing ears Morey poured the 
story of Marie and her adventure. Ashford 
was interested at once. 

“The little stowaway,” he commented; 
“T’ve seen her in the offices, I'll talk it over 
with my wife. I need a typist badly, and I 
never found one in France worth the powder 
she put on her nose. We'll see what the purser 
has to say about this young woman.” 


THE novelist had a séance with the purser 
and, whatever he said or paid Marie, was 
told of this opportunity to realize her dream. 
And when she went to the Ashfords’ cabin 
she was radiant with excitement. When the 
matter was all arranged she amazed the 
writer and his wife by bursting into tears. 

“But, my dear, why should it distress 
you?” Mrs. Ashford asked in dismay. “I 
thought you wanted to get a position.” 

“I’m crying for joy,” Marie sobbed, “be- 
cause I was afraid this wouldn’t happen. The 
Azure Shore! I’m going to see it! You don’t 
know what it means to me! I'd go for noth- 
ing! I'll work my fingers off! I’m the happi- 
est girl in the world!” 

Marie could not wait to tell her wonderful 
news to Dan. She hurried to find him on the 
deck, and poured out her story. 

“Dan, I’m really going to see the Riviera. 
Isn’t it like a fairy-tale? I can’t believe it yet! 
And when I get there I’m never coming away. 
I'll live and die close by my beautiful blue 
Mediterranean!” 

Morey looked at her and realized how much 
she meant to him. In these few short days she 
had twined herself about his heart, and sud- 
denly, he knew he could not let her go like this. 
He had not dreamed she wanted to cut herself 
off from her own country and people. But to 
his dismay he saw no place for himself in 
Marie’s future plans. Always impulsive, he 
drew her close and told her how much he‘cared 

“You don’t mean,” he implored, “that 
you're not coming back? Why, I counted on 
meeting you over in America in a few months. 
I’m willing to wait, but I can’t see you go with- 
out a word. Don’t you know I love you, 
Marie? And I hoped you had learned to care 
alittle for me. I want you for my wife, honey. 
Won’t you say yes? Go and see France and 
then we'll be married and come back home.” 

Marie looked at him blankly, “Oh, Dan,” 
she whispered, “I couldn’t give up this for 
anybody. I don’t want to get married and 
settle down. I want to live and see things. 
I’m so sorry, but please don’t ask me now. 
I’m free, and I want to fly as far away as 
I can.” 

Poor Dan felt as if he had fallen off the top 
of a high mountain. And in a daze he listened 
to Marie’s rhapsodies. They exchanged ad- 
dresses and the girl promised him she would 
write. 

“The Union Bank of London will reach me 
over here,” he said, “and I'll let you know 
before I sail. Perhaps I'll take a run up to 
Nice and see you.” 

“Oh, Dan, will you?” she begged with her 
pretty smile, “because I'll always consider 
you my best friend.” 

‘Nothing more ever?” he asked. 

She shook her head sadly. ‘I’m afraid not, 
Dan, dear. I want to live and die on the 
the Azure Coast, and you will be in Connecti- 
cut. But I'll never forget you and I do hope 
you'll get to Nice.” 

And with this he had to content himself. 


ARIE’S first view of the old world was 
I somewhat dimmed by God and man. 
The ship came into Havre late in the after- 
noon, creeping into the harbor through such 
a pea-soup fog as only northwestern France 
or southeastern England can provide. And 
despite John Ashford’s willingness to go on her 
bond a company of bureaucratic port officers 
gave her three complete hours of their time. 
M’selle was repeatedly assured it was all 
“most irregular.” She learned that “irregu- 
larity’ was a crime of abyssmal depths. And 





she only escaped by a shadow the ignominy 
of being turned back to America on the very 
next liner. 

As a result of this delay they missed the 
de luxe boat train and had to take a slower 
one, filled with second-class and steerage pas- 
sengers and their inevitable mounds of lug- 
gage. The rain continued to grow more vio- 
lent as Paris was approached and they rode 
from le Gare St. Lazare to le Gare du Lyon in 
a downpour which blotted even the lamplit 
capital from Marie’s staring eyes. 

They carried the precipitation with them 
from Paris to Nice and for another day and 
into another night Marie learned the discom- 
forts of foreign travel. 

Rain in the Riviera is like rain in California, 
a remarkable and inexplicable occurrence, 
particularly in May or June, but when by 
some meteorological perversity the cold wind 
off the Alps becomes mixed with the warm air 
above the Mediterranean the downpours are 
diabolical. 

Ashford, who had been living off and on in 
Nice for ten years had never seen anything 
like it. But he discovered one act of Provi- 
dence in the rain, it would hold him indoors 
and at work. 

The fog and weather had kept from Marie 
the secret of France’s picturesque charms be- 
tween Paris and the Mediterranean. She saw 
in the Nice of her arrival a dripping series of 
terraces, looking like wet opera sets, up which 
they mounted painfully in a diminutive taxi 
that seemed very dubious of makingthe grades. 

At last they turned into a narrow, twisting, 
precipitous street, so inclined that they almost 
fell backward out of the taxi to the ground. 

“We have a wonderful view of the bay 
from our front windows,” Ashford assured 
Marie. But as the weather prevented her 
seeing ahead more than a hundred yards she 
had to take this statement as promissory. 

She was given a small room at the back, 
“convenient to the study,” which overlooked 
a little courtyard cul-de-sac, abutting against 
a precipitous wall of rock that lifted itself to 
unknown heights in the fog. And almost in- 
stantly she was plunged into long hours of 
typing on Ashford’s manuscripts. He was so 
pleased to be at work again that he proved a 
tireless taskmaster. 

Compared to this high-pressure mind the 
remote Foskett of her life in Washington 
Market was a dawdler stuttering in words of 
one syllable. She was in France, the Azure 
Shore should be visible from the front win- 
dows of the apartment, but she was simply an 
automaton madly tapping away at a type- 
writer entirely engulfed in a fog world. 

She essayed a little excursion once or twice 
at night, but was filled so full of warnings by 
Mrs. Ashford that she hesitated to venture 
far, and when she did find herself on the drip- 
ping streets she had so many unpleasant ex- 
periences with wandering gentlemen that she 
hurried to complain to a gendarme. 

“But why is M’selle alone, out at night?” 
he askea with a shrug. ‘‘ What else can you 
expect?” 

The Riviera masher is a privileged indi- 
vidual. He drove Marie back to the apart- 
ment and there she stayed in fear and trem- 
bling, wondering how she was to get a sight 
of this land she had yearned so long to see. 

Marie’s spirits began to ooze. Most of her 
meals were served to her in the little room in 
which she worked. As she ate, great waves of 
homesickness would assail her. The sordid 
dining-room at Westville entered on her 
vision like an enchanting mirage. In the 
retrospect Rose and Bert appeared as the 
kindliest of beings and the little house a very 
haven of rest. She fairly ached with the 
longing to see them. 


OING back to her work one afternoon she 
noted that the fog without was taking ona 
mellow hue, the gray grew lighter and lighter, 
a yellow glow showing on the rocky cliff. She 
ran to the front of the house, her eye carried 
from terrace to terrace, and from red roof to 
brown, from terra-cotta to pink. Blue sky 
showed above the mists which were parting 
to reveal fascinating stretches of water, rocky 
points covered with charming houses and 
gardens, quaint roads winding by ancient 
walls—in short all she had dreamed of and 
quite a little more. 

She threvy open the window and hung out 
breathless over the spectacle. So spellbound 
was she that she did not hear her employer 
enter. 

Ashford came up behind her and touched 
her lightly. She jumped back, startled. 

“ Allow me,” he said laughingly, “to present 
you to the Azure Shore.” 

She turned, her heart beating wildly, her 
eyes wide with the newly glimpsed beauty. 
The girl was transfigured. Even Mrs. Ash- 
ford noted that. The impression extended to a 
stranger who had come in with the Ashfords. 

Marie saw him staring at her curiously. 
He was a foreigner, she noted, probably an 
Italian, slender, black-haired, with a most 
(Continued on page 117) 
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N the sunlit days of Spring, one’s wardrobe plays an impor- 
tant part, and smart frocks of silk are essential to that well- 
dressed feeling. 


Especially adaptable to the season’s mode are the new Cheney 
Silks—silks incomparably lovely, coloured in exquisite tones 
and woven in distinctive textures... . 

“Fawnkrepe” which gives the impression of great depth, almost 
like a velvet, is one of fashion’s favourites. 


Cheney Dress Silks, Velvets, Ribbons, Decorative and Upholstery Silks, Cravats 
and Men’s Hosiery are obtainable at stores with a reputation for fine merchandise. 


CHENEY 





SILKS 


CHENEY BROTHERS, FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
























From a Drawing by Cart HECK 
© ARCO 1923 


No longer true! 


TT PROGRESS of heating 
science up to the time when 
the American Radiator Company 
was formed is pretty well sum- 
marized by this old song reprint- 


ed above. 


Homes were either too hot or 
too cold; and no matter what you 
did to the damper the smoke 
went up the chimney, carrying 
most of the heat along. 


One of the first steps taken by the 
American Radiator Company was the 
establishment of a department for 
determining definite performance 
standards for its boilers and radiators. 
That department developed into the 
Institute of Thermal Research, the 
largest laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to problems of bet- 
ter warmth. 


Here materials are tested and every 


new type of boiler and radiator must 
prove in advance precisely what it 
can do. 


Architects have long been familiar 


with the service of the Institute of 
Thermal Research. It is one large 
reason why they so often write 
‘*“AMERICAN Radiators” and “IDEAL 
Boilers” into their specifications. 
Dealing as they do with life’s most 
sacred investment, they like to insist 
upon materials from which scientific 
tests have eliminated every element 
of chance. 


The little book “ Better Warmth and 
Better Health,” published by this 
company, contains ten definite sug- 
gestions for saving coal, and other 
information of value to every home 
owner. 


May we send you a copy? A card 
to either address below will bring it 
to you at once. 








Many a family knows from pain- 
ful experience how true is the old 
song: 

“They pushed the damper in 
and they pulled the damper out 
but the smoke went up the chim- 
ney just the same.” 







































Institute of Thermal Research 
of the 
American Radiator Company 


where the ratings of Boilers are def- 
initely determined by tests with chim- 
neys of many different sizes and 
heights. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











[peat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
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sophisticated mustache and melting dark eyes. 
\ cape was flung over his shoulder. To 
Marie he was Romance, a hero in keeping 
with the setting. 

And one glimpse of this lovely young Amer- 
ican was enough to set fire to Enrico Festini’s 
inflammable heart. That organ was prone to 
conflagrations. He turned to Ashford. 
““May I not have the honor?’’ he begged, 
looking ardently at Marie. 

“To be sure, C ount Festini—Miss Mc- 
Mahon, my secretary. 

Marie received the most elaborate bow of 
her career. 

“We are dining with the Count,”’ Mrs. 
\shford explained, ‘‘and you may have the 
evening to yourself.” 

‘But that will be very dull for the Signorina. 
I would be greatly honored if she would join 
us for dinner. You will permit, Madame?” 
Thy, of course, if she wants to,” Mrs. 

\shford answered. 

“Oh, it would be too wonderful,’ Marie 
cried. “Thank you, Count Festini.”” She 
ran off to her room, all excitement. It was 
too thrilling to meet an Italian, and a count, 
in the bargain. She tore off her simple work 
dress with trembling hands and put on a little 
lace frock which she had managed to buy out 
ot her salary. Then she fluffed her pretty 
hair about her face, trying hard to realize 
that the starry-eyed person in the mirror 
was herself. 

They dined on an open terrace overlooking 
the Promenade des Anglais and the sapphire 
waters of the Bay of Angels. As it was not 
the tourist season, the atmosphere of the Midi 
was uncontaminated by Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 
tonic and Slavic presences. Every table was 
a drama to Marie and she gazed with undis- 
guised wonder at the smart French officers, 
the languid beauties of the South. comfortable 
bourgeois of Nice and their placid wives, the 
ubiquitous Italian and Spanish Beau Brum- 
mels. Here was all she sought—the light, 
the color, the intriguing odors of growing 
orange and oleander, the lazy warmth, the 
lulling breeze from the Mediterranean, the 
mystery and charm of the exotic. 

Count Festini chattered over his cham- 
pagne, growing more and more ardent as the 
twilight settled into a dusk which blossomed 
with long necklaces of lights along the 
promenades and piers. Marie’s eves glowed 
as brightly as any of the incandescents. She 
was witnessing the materialization of visions. 
The Ashfords were amused by her naive joy 
but it added fuel to the Count’s flame. He 
saw in this innocent a unique addition to his 
long list of conquests. 


URING the next few days Count Festini 
found many excuses to drop in on the 
Ashfords, but was rewarded only by tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of Marie in the background. 
Mrs. Ashford regarded the girl as a machine 
and it never occurred to her to include her in 
their circle. She did not know that it was for 
Marie’s ears he recounted the tales of his 
adventures, which he related as Othello did 
for Desdemona. Nor did they realize, when 
he sat at the piano and sang Italian love songs, 
that his audience was the demure little typist. 
When, on the next Saturday morning, the 
Ashfords left for a week-end Count Festini 
hastened to make the most of the heaven-sent 
opportunity. The Italian was no laggard in 
affairs of the heart. He gave Marie a day 
that would have turned any girl’s head. In 
the afternoon they motored for miles along 
the shore and hill boulevards in his beautiful 
car, and when she returned to the apartment 
she found a basket of Neapolitan violets with 
the Count’s card tucked in it. Later, a ro- 
mantic figure in his long cape, he came to take 
her to dine at the famous Café des Fleurs. 

Marie was too happy and dazzled to talk 
and listened raptly to Festini’s honeyed words. 
Like a fascinated little bird, hypnotized by 
the glittering eyes of a serpent, she sat half 
in a trance eating and drinking what was put 
before her. 

“And now,” Festini confided smilingly, as 
he took the last sip of his liqueur, ‘‘I have a 
great treat for you. I heard you tell the 
Signora Ashford that you had never heard an 
opera. I want to be the first one to take you. 
To-night you shall hear ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
sung by two great artists.” ° 

““Oh, how wonderful that will be!” Marie 
exclaimed, her soft eyes shining with excite- 
ment. ‘‘ You know, I don’t believe I am awake 
at all. Perhaps you had better pinch me and 
see if I am alive.” 

Festini shook his head. ‘‘I will not do that, 
my little Maria,” he said. “‘ But when we are 
in the motor again I will kiss your pretty 
fingers, so that you will be sure you are not 
dreaming.” 

The opera was a revelation of passion and 
beauty to the girl. The brilliant audience, 
the enchanting music, the immortal love 
story all served to tighten the sensuous 
strands that were enmeshing themselves 
about her. Marie drove back with him to the 
Ashfords’ in palpitating silence. She wondered 


what Festini would do or say when they were 
alone at the house. But the Count was an 
adept at handling inexperience. With the 
respect and grace of the courtier he bowed, 
kissed her hand, and left her with no unpleas- 
ant reactions to cloud the memory of her 
wonder day. 


| fo THE morning he surprised her further by 
inviting her to go to mass with him, and 
in the big, dim cathedral the awed Marie saw 
still another Festini, with downcast eyes and 
devout lips murmuring his prayers, his sleek, 
dark head bent reverently as the priests and 
choir intoned the service. There was no angel 
to tell Marie that the Counts Festini of old 
had always knelt to pray before they sallied 
forth to conquer. 

And when he asked gently if he might come 
after dinner that evening and bring her a book 
of poems it never occurred to Marie to say no. 

The Ashfords’ Italian servants, lured by 
the beauty of the night, and regarding Marie 
as little better than themselves, had wandered 
off, leaving her to answer the bell. At least 
that is the way it seemed to Marie, but Count 
Festini was also an adept at bribing Riviera 
retainers. 

Marie welcomed him in a soft white dress, 
a bunch of his violets at her breast. There 
was about her a purity so virginal that even 
Festini’s jaded heart leaped to a new beat. 
She took him into the living-room, but he 
threw open the balcony door and held out his 
hand to her. 

“Come,” he said, “‘the city and the sea are 
so beautiful under the moonlight.” He drew 
her out into the dim shadows of the porch. 

She waited, trembling with emotion, for 
him to speak, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
scarlet. His glance devoured her, as it noted 
the witchery of her youth, her soft allure, the 
charm of hair and eyes and wistful mouth, 
and the grace of her young pliant body, which 
swayed unsteadily as he took her in his arms. 

Festini was an artist in his love making. 
There were no rough edges. ‘‘Carissima,” he 
whispered, ‘‘never before have I loved a wo- 
man as I love you. To me there seems to be 
nothing in this world that matters but our 
love. This is our night of nights. In it our 
souls are new born and we are like children 
finding our way. Tell me that it means all 
this to you, my lovely Maria. Tell me you 
love me as I do you while I hold you close.” 

It seemed to Marie that he must hear her 
heart beat. It almost stifled her with ecstasy. 

‘“‘T have never felt so before,”’ she faltered. 
“T am almost afraid, Enrico. But it is so 
beautiful to be here under the stars and hear 
you say such wonderful things. It makes me 
want to die of happiness. Is that love?” 

“Of course it is love, little Maria, and you 
shall not die of happiness, but live to know the 
joy and pain of loving. I will teach it to you, 
little dove. I, and no one else.” 

He bent his head, drawing her into his 
embrace. But suddenly the glamour of the 
night and the stars and the caressing voice 
that sang in her ears were banished in the 
blaze of Festini’s eyes as they met her own. 

She turned her head, “I do not want to be 
kissed,” she whispered. ‘“‘ Please, I mean it. 
I am not ready to be kissed.” 

‘Are you a child to talk to me that way?” 
he demanded, ‘“‘and am I a stone image, that 
can be shoved aside by a whim? You are 
mine, and I intend to have you!” 

“But I’m not sure, Enrico,” she faltered. 
““Love means forever, and just now, all of a 
sudden, you made me feel all cold and creepy.” 

‘Cold! Dio, what are you Americans 
made of! Is there ice in your veins instead of 
blood? I will find a nest to hide my little 
dove, where she will be as happy as the day 
is long.” 

‘But why do you want to hide me, Enrico? 
I wouldn’t like that. I want to see the world 
and all the wonderful people in it. Don’t you 
want every one to see how happy we are when 
we are married?” 

Festini laughed softly. Marie’s innocence 
charmed him. ‘ Adorable child, leave all that 
to me. I will take care of you.’ 

But Marie’s American common sense was 
rising slowly to the surface. 

“How will you take care of me? 

“T will love you and adore you and give you 
anything your little heart desires. You shall 
have jewels and furs and motors and villas and 
live like a princess! And my wife shall never 
annoy you. ys 

‘Your wife!’ Marie gasped. “You were 
married all the time? And you dared to make 
love to me and to go to church and say your 
prayers with that sin on your soul! I wonder 
that God doesn’t strike you dead! Go away— 
go out of this house—I am so ashamed to think 
I ever listened to you!” 


” 


HAKING with anger and indignation she 
turned to leave the balcony.  Festini 
followed her into the room and seized her in 
his arms. She pounded wildly against him 
with her little fists. 
(Concluded on page 118) 
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she cried, “‘or I'll scream so 
neighborhood will hear 


“Let me go!” 
every one in the 
me!” 

Suddenly, with a strength she did not know 
she had, she wrenched herself out of his eager 
arms and ran like a frightened little doe up 
the stairs to her own room. She managed 
to lock the door just as Festini reached it. 

Half-fainting, she sank to the floor, listen- 
ing in terror to the Italian’sentreaties. Finally, 
after what seemed to her many hours, she 
heard him go down the stairs. She did not 
breathe until the sound of the closing outer 
door reached her ears. 

Then she rose, crept to the bed and fell 
on it exhausted. Long, shuddering sobs shook 
her body. She felt unutterably besmirched 
and contaminated, a pathetic figure among 
the ruins of her romantic dreams. The night 
was a horror and it seemed without end. 
Completely disillusionized and homesick to 
bitterness, her one desire was to get away from 
Nice and her humiliation. 

Towards morning she fell asleep. When she 
awoke the broad sunlight of midday was 
streaming into the room. She dressed listlessly 
and rang for her breakfast. But when the 
maid brought it, the food seemed to choke her 
and she pushed it away, untasted. 

The kindly Bianca looked at Marie anx- 
iously. ‘Are you ill, Signorina?’’ she asked. 
“You are white as a lily.” 

“‘T did not sleep well,’ Marie answered. The 


sound of the bell gave her a nervous shock.. 


Fear shot through her heart. Bianca left to 
go to the door. Then Marie heard the servant 
toiling up the stairs again. Each step seemed 
charged with menace. 

“- signor asking for you,” Bianca an- 
nounced. ‘‘ He says he must see you. 

Marie shook her head violently. “‘I can- 
not go down. Tell Count Festini I will not 
receive him.” 

“it & not the Signor Count,’”’ Bianca ex- 
plained. “It is an American signor, a fine, 
handsome, big man. 

Marie would have flung herself on the chest 
of Henry Foskett, the desiccated office man- 
ager of the Jersey Produce Company, so 
desolate was she for the sight of some simple, 
home-grown soul. And she hurried down into 
the living-room vaguely wondering who could 
have found her in this far-away land. But she 
was quite unprepared for the joyful surprise 
that greeted her weary eyes. There stood Dan 
Morey, looming in beautiful American mag- 
nitude amid Mrs. Ashford’s bijou furnishings 


E HAD been in Monte Carlo over the 

Saturday and Sunday, following his 
hasty schedule of seeing all Europe in two 
months. During the two days Marie had been 
perturbingly in his mind. By Sunday night 
the longing to see her had grown into a deep 
yearning. In the morning he was in Nice 
hunting down the address at the Ashfords she 
had given him. To Marie the sight of him 
was as a glimpse of land to a starving casta- 
way. Before his comforting presence the 
events of the past night faded into an ugly 
dream. His blue eyes seemed to her like clear 
wells of life-giving water, his warm smile a 
beacon out of a dismal fog. She went to him 
like a homing dove. 


Amazed, but overjoyed at this unantici- 
pated welcome, Dan held her close, silently. 
He sensed her unhappiness, and wisely let her 
cry it out. Her little hands clung to his 
shoulders, her head sought the solid comfort 
of a broad and reliable shoulder. And from 
the depths of his firm embrace she sobbed in- 
coherently. ‘Oh, Dan, nothing's rea! here, 
nothing’s true here,” she wept. ‘“‘The Azure 
Shore is mostly fog and when it clears up 
terrible things happen. No girl is safe here. 
It’s all —- underneath. The m-men, 
most of 4 

Deep, ‘comeing sobs shook her slender 
body. She nestled closer and Dan patted her 
shaking shoulders with a large, kind hand, as 
steady as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

“There, there,” he whispered, 
‘Never mind, I’m here.” 

Marie grew quieter. The blessed comfort 
of having him swept over her. 

“I’m so tired, Dan,” she breathed, “and 
I was so unhappy until you came. I wanted 
to die. Something awful nearly happened 
to me. And it was all my fault. I thought I 
wanted romance and when it came it was 
terrible. _ I'll never be the same girl again. 
Oh, why did I ever come to this place? I've 
never been really happy a moment. And 
now, I haven’t an illusion left!” 

Dan scowled over her bent head, but his 
voice was gentle. ‘‘ Was it a man, honey?” 

Marie nodded. “I thought he loved me, 
and it was all so wonderful and like one ot 
my dreams. But, oh Dan, he insulted me; 
he thought he could say anything to me be- 
cause I was all alone. And now I know I never 
cared, it was just the glamour and romance 
of it that I wanted. But I loathe it all and 
him, and I want to go home, back to America. 
I just hate the Azure Shore!” 

Dan lifted her bent head up until her tear- 
stained eyes met his. “‘I love you,” he said. 

‘There’s no mistake ‘about that! And I guess 
I can manage enough romance to keep you 
going. We'll hunt up the American Consul 
and see what he can do for two people who 
have found out there’s more to life than 
scenery. I’m mighty sorry you’ve had your 
feelings hurt, honey; but don’t you care, you 
just forget it. And some day, when. you feel 
like it, you can tell me all about it.’ 

She smiled at him through her tears. ‘Oh, 
Dan,” she murmured, “‘how could I think I 
didn’t want you? You’re the only person who 
understands. I’ve been a foolish girl, but I m 
cured. Vd be happy anywhere with you. 


tenderly. 


HE clung to him with new fervor, and his 

arms went about her protectingly. “‘ Will 
you marry me and live in South Norwalk? 
I’m just a plain business man, but I make 
plenty to give you a nice little home and all the 
pretties you want. And I'll be good to you. 
I couldn’t be anything else. Are you sure 
you'd be happy with that?” 

“T’d marry you if you were blind and old 
and crippled.” 

““Would you?” he asked. 

“And what’s more,” she went on, “I'd 
marry you even if you were a druggist.” 

Dan Morey bent his tall head and kissed 
her, his blue eyes twinkling. 

‘Honey,” he said, “that’s just what I am!” 


INFORMAL PORTRAITS OF 


DISTINGUISHED 


NEW YORK WOMEN 


(Concluded from page 60) 


pearls may be bound about it, a pin thrust 
through the knot, a tiara set upon it, a turban 
or a bandeau of brocade or metal cloth 
wrapped aroundit. Variations of this coiffure 
noted at a recent smart premiére are sketched 
on page sixty-four. 

The bobbed head is concealing its shorn 
appearance beneath swathings of cloth or 
knots of hair or is being clipped still shorter 
to the fashionable “‘shingle,” as worn by Mrs. 
Van Buren. Indeed, so chic is this coiffure 
considered in Paris—this scooped-in appear- 
ance of the back of the head—that the dress- 
makers have created a silhouette of the entire 
figure to correspond. The long waist or the 
jacket scoops in under the hips and the whole 
figure sways forward in the old débutante 
slouch to accentuate this wind-blown effect. 
Hats likewise are pulled down on the back 


_ worn in this 


of the neck, almost touching the shoulders, to 
show the shape of the head with the hair 
clipped short at the back. 

In jewelry, earrings are most prominent 
—long, tremulous pendants, grazing the shoul- 
ders, antique and quaint. The head, whether 
the hair is pulled back into the sleek peasant 
coiffure exposing the ears or “‘shingled,’’ must 

small and sleek—a very different effect 
from the “bob,” giving greater height, slim- 
ness, and dignity to the figure. With this 
small, caplike coiffure, earrings are naturally 
more appropriate and arresting than with 
the puffy arrangements. 

For necklaces, pearls are preferred above all 
else and the newest way of wearing them is in 
a small string of large pearls close about the 
base of the throat. Other jewels are also 
manner. 





A hat! The hat: 
model of the spring. It 
tions in the 


The hat that will be the one smartest 
will be shown in all its yaria- 
April Harper’s Bazar—next month. 
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Never before 


have you used a 
cream like Créme 


Anti-Rides 


HE rare and splendid thing 

about CREME ANTLRIDES is 
that it is fully as good as its formula. 
In spite of the commercial tempta- 
tion to skimping, to adulteration. 
To substitute a less expensive in- 
gredient for the one that science 
demands. To use a few sparing 
drops of a precious oil instead of the 
generous spoonful which is necessary 
to a good effect. 


Marie Earle does none of these 
things. When she buys ingredients, 
she buys the best. She knows that 
the slightest economizing in quality 
would be a sacrifice of the very aim 
she set out to attain. No wonder 
that her finished achievement, 
CREME ANTI-RIDES, is a rich 
nourishing cream, incomparable in 
its effectiveness. 


CREME ANTI-RIDES is a perfect 
cleanser and a complete diet for the 
skin. It seeps through the layers of 
tissue, filling out wrinkles, firming 
without fattening, gradually bring- 
ing back (or preserving) that smooth 
unlined surface which is the love- 
liness of youth. 

SEND FORIT TODAY! For a limited period 
you can obtain, direct from Marie Earlc, Dept. B, 
the special DOLLAR SIZE JAR, which is offered 
only to show you how good its contents are. It will 
be mailed to you together with “The Other Side 
of the Moon,” a boohlet of beauty helps. 


MATT FAMINE ATTA 








Special Oil—To a dry skin, prone to 
chapping and roughness, this oil is salva- 
tion. It gives new life to the tissues, ena- 
bling them to resist the shriveling effects of 
those March winds so discomforting to 
returning Northerners. Especially invig- 
orating when rubbed over the body after 
bathing. $1.75. 

Marie Earle is creatrix of other prepara- 
lions, as fine in quality as CREME ANTI- 


Marie Carle. 


600 Madison Avenue, New York 


1635 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 
Rue Pasquier, Paris 
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B. Altman & Co. 
--Stern Bros 

Park & Tilford (All 

branches) 

Bonwit Teller Co 
—Franklin Simon & Co. 
—John Wanamaker 
—Lord & Taylor 


New York 


Forest Hills, L:1.—Kenney’s 


San Francisco—The White House 


—City of Paris 

Philadel! phia—Bonwit Teller Co. 
Washington,D.C.—Wardman Park Pharmacy 
Los Angeles, Cal.— Ville de Paris 


Miami, Fla.—Bonwit Teller Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.— John Taylor Dry Goods Co 
Chicago, t1!.—Marshall Field & Co 
—Mandel Brothers 
—John F. Carnegie 
—(Hotels Drake & 
stone 
—Chas, A. Stevens Bros 


Black- 


ordan Marsh Co. 


Mass.— J 
C. Crawford Hollidge 


Boston, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Joseph Horne Co. 
—-Kaufmann’'s 
Fifth Ave., Smithfield & 


Diamond Streets 


RIDES. They are used in those unusual 
facial treatments for which so many lorely 
women frequent her salons. Telephone for 
an appoiniment. 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Mary Sachs 
Paim Beach, Fla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Cleveland, O. 


Bonwit Teller Co. 
O'Malley's 
Rike-Kumler Co 

F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 


Halle Brothers 
-The Higbee Co. 


The special dollar size of CREME ANTI- 
RIDES cannot be had except from Marie 
Earle. The regular sizes, however, and 
also any other Marie Earle preparations, 
can be obtained either by mail or at the 
stores listed here. 


A 


Toledo, Ohio—La Salle & Koch 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—Flint & Kent 
—Adams, Meldrum & An- 
derson Co. 





Ky.— Kaufman Straus, Inc 
M d.—Hochschild, Kohn & ( 


Louisville, 
Baltimore, 


Indianapolis,ind.—L. S. Ayres Co. 
—H. P. Wasson & Co 







th 
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Lincotn, Neb.—Miller & Paine 
Okta.—Miss Jackson’s Shop 
la.—J. 





Tulsa, 


Des Moines, Mandelbaum & Sons, 





London. Enqland—A. Maitland & Co 
175 Piccadilly, 

—Harrod's, Ltd. 
—Selfridge & Co., Ltd 
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William Rosenblum & Goin. 
357 East 37th Street - New York. 
Dies 




















The Dorothy Dodd ‘Meadowbrook,’ 
smartly styled in dark tones of Beige 
4 Probuck and Mahogany Calf, with 
welt sole and rubber heel. 


a Where to Buy the New Styles 


e ASTER-DESIGNERS have made the Dorotuy 
a Dopp Spring Styles so delightful, their fit 

* #\j so faultless, their shapeliness so apparent, their 

value so exceptional as to win your instant 

approval. And the Trade Mark on every pair 
is your guarantee of the satisfaction to be found 
wherever Dorotuy Dopp shoes are sold. Your 
dealer’s address, together with a beautifully 
illustrated style guide, is free on request. 









































Dorotuy Dopp SHOE CoMPANY 
Boston, 20, Mass. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


PARIS PUTS ON A SIMPLE FROCK 


AND GOES 


TO CANNES 


(Concluded from page 51) 


Yteb were worn at the Casino, especially the 
slender beaded gowns in which both these 
houses delight to clothe their clients. 

In Paris also the silhouette continues 
straight. At Ciro’s many beaded frocks were 
worn, with one lone wide-skirted frock of gold 
lace, whose close corsage was finished with a 
lace ruffle at the hips over the full skirt. 
Everywhere the line was slender with a fold 
or two of drapery at the hips. 

One sees always a mixed crowd at Ciro’s. 
There are many Americans, an astonishing 
number of young, pretty girls; swarthy South 
Americans; Spanish and Portugese with olive- 
skinned dark-eyed women who wear the 
loveliest jewels in the world; East Indians with 
mysterious dark faces, the women swathed 
in oriental fashion in glittering muslins and 
wearing wonderful emeralds and rubies set in 
strange metal-work, with modern high-heeled 
dancing shoes! And in these Louis Quinze 
slippers these slender Eastern beauties dance 
the tango, the fox-trot, and all the new dances 
with an enjoyment that is entirely Parisian. 

Besides, there are many Paris designers of 
frocks, wearing their own very smart creations, 
and many of the dainty Parisienne bubbles 
from the gay surf that breaks always on the 
threshold of such a place as Ciro’s, wearing 
even smarter gowns, their bobbed bronze hair 
coiffed in imitation of a modest chignon, their 
forms half-veiled with beaded tulle. 


At Cree’s 


NE of the prettiest frocks worn at Ciro’s was 
a Georgette crépe model of silver brocade, 
the skirt slashed and looped oddly on the 
left side and trimmed down the right side with 
a straggling fringe of white cock’s feathers. 
Another was made of the new thin white satin 
and trimmed with gold galon. The corsages 
usually showed the bateau neck-line in front, 
but were open often in a deep V in the back. 
Some of the girdles were interesting, formed 
of two or three crosswise sections which 
passed under and sometimes over the skirt 
panels, which overlapped in an odd way. 
A number of frocks show this feature at the 
moment—the intricate girdle arrangement. 
It is often very decorative. 


All corsages were sleeveless and some, 
straight across under the arms in front, were 
carried down almost to the waist-line in the 
back, the otherwise nude shoulders being 
veiled with a sort of shawl or cape of thinnest 
crépe which was attached to the front of the 
corsage and fell down over the shoulders to 
the skirt-edge in the back. The weight of 
this cape was apparently all that retained 
the corsage-front in place. 


MISTINGUETTE WEARS BLUE 
HAIR 


At the premiére of the Casino de Paris, where 
Mademoiselle Mistinguette, her bright 
blue silk hair tied with a red ribbon, amuses 
her audiences for hours each night, a great 

many silver frocks were worn, and frocks of 
silver tissue and silver lace, as well as many 
frocks of the new bright clear green which is 
so much seen about at present. The favorite 
evening wrap was a cloak of fur—mink, 
kolinsky, ermine, sable or chinchilla. Liter- 
ally dozens of these wraps were worn, not 
trusted to the whims of the vestiare, but 
guarded carefully by their owners during the 
performance. 

Many of the costumes on the stage were 
designed by Jean Le Seyeux. One scene was 
especially lovely, in which the company, clad 
in sweeping robes of gold and silver tissue 
and carrying snow-frosted parasols or long 
lighted lanterns, entered the garden across 
delicate bridges of red lacquer. 


SOMETHING NEw 


THE Casino has just been rebuilt and redeco- 
rated after the fire, and when the curtain 
rose on the night of the premiére, it revealed 
a stage piled with sandbags, set with many 
ladders and strewn with all the litter of masons 
and carpenters. And then onto the stage 
tripped the chorus, trousered briefly and most 
fantastically, and with absurd hammer and 
trowel “finished” the work in a few minutes, 
the entire company finally disappearing, with 
a flourishing fringe of bare legs, up the 
“property” ladders. It was very amusing. 
van Campen Stewart, 


THE PARIS MODE IN THE MAKING 


(Concluded from page 41) 


manager of the dear old “‘ Palace’ had known 
what would please my artistic eye and done 
things royally. In St. Moritz one never seems 
conscious of color. 


THE SKATING COSTUME 


OMEN who seriously go in for the 

various winter sports, and those, espe- 
cially, who wish us to think they do, have very 
universally adopted knickerbockers, or long, 
tight-fitting gaiters, cut in one with the 
breeches. These are generally made in sensi- 
ble homespuns or, as in St. Moritz, often in 
very glaring colors, such as cerise, orange, or 
emerald green. In bright sunshine these 
shades become almost too brilliant and are 
rarely becoming, save to the very young. 

It seems to me, though, that if women are to 
adopt knickerbockers at all they should go in 
for somewhat feminine and picturesque ones; 
purely masculine looking breeches should be 
reserved for men alone. For skiing they are 
undoubtedly more convenient, even indispen- 
sable, for to disentangle oneself from ski and 
snow after a tumble is, in itself, no easy mat- 
ter; with a skirt in the bargain it becomes sheer 
impossibility. 

A skirt will, however, always remain more 
graceful on the ice and should always be worn 
for skating. Amodel, made this season by Moly- 
neux, was of white kasha edged with bands of 
skunk—it was the perfect type of gown for 
perfect skating. 

The most unsuited, and what is much worse, 
the most unbecoming skating costume I saw 
consisted of breeches and gaiters of emerald 
green cloth, a green and white striped sweater, 
an ermine toque and green skating boots. 
Beware of emerald green in the snow. It 
somehow looks all wrong. Yet bright colors 
are apt to look beautiful, as for instance a gown 
of brilliant red vicuna, embroidered in leather 
strips of the same shade, topped by a red coat 
of shiny leather collared and cuffed with 
skunk. This was the smartest skating cos- 
tume I happened to see—the label in the coat, 
which I caught a glimpse of, read “Jean 
Patou.” 

The sweaters one saw about this season be- 
longed mostly to the Chanel type—those this 
little lady has made so famous. Heather mix- 
tures in various shades, knitted and horizon- 
tally embroidered in varied patterns, mostly 
designed, which few people realize, by Made- 
moiselle Chanel herself, but copied by others 


ad infinitum. Such sweaters, worn under 
short, belted jackets of ermine, squirrel, or 
some kind of new and queer pelt, look equally 
well with homespun skirts or knickers. The 
stockings, in this case, should match the 
sweater, in tone at least, and the knitted socks 
worn over the stockings, but inside the univer- 
sally worn skiing boot, should have colored 
embroidery on the short turnover. 

This St. Moritz tootwear is made of stout 
brown leather, huge and clumsy. Worn with 
the right stockings and socks, and espe- 
cially with a costume suitable for the Enga- 
dine, it acquires quite a chic of its own. New- 
comers, on their first visit, can’t be expected 
to know in Paris or New York what is suitable 
for St. Moritz in the way of clothes, for it re- 
quires experience gathered on the spot, knowl- 
edge of the many details, different for each 
kind of sport, and quite essential to successful 
results. There is a vast difference in clothes 
adapted to skating, skiing, or for being simply 
ornamental, though suitably dressed, for the 
village Main Street. 


FASHIONS AT ST. MORITZ 


HE smartest skiing costume is un- 

doubtedly the Norwegian one. It consists 
of very close-fitting navy blue trousers tucked 
into the skiing-boots I have already mentioned. 
The knitted sock—of course protruding—has a 
band of bright colored wool, finished off by 
fetching tassels, tied about the ankles to keep 
the sock in place. A short double-breasted 
coat in navy blue, a typical Norwegian muf- 
fler, striped in many colors, tied neatly about 
the neck, and a cap of sealskin, complete a 
very becoming outfit, slim and boyish looking. 
Some ski enthusiasts wear, in addition, a little 
khaki coat, buttoned high up in the neck and 
belted at the waist, the best protection against 
snow. 

For watching the toboggans on the Cresta 
Run, or the curling at the Kulm—ain fact, on 
days of rest from ski and skate, fair visitors’ 
wear much less businesslike attire. One of the 
best combinations I saw for walking purposes . 
was worn by a tall woman. It consisted of a 
gray homespun skirt with a jacket fashioned 
with a knitted sweater in tones of grays, 
browns, and coral. The jacket was lined in 
homespun like the skirt, and the woolen gloves 
matched the sweater. A dark fur hat and a 
coral cashmere scarf completed a striking, yet 
very simple suit. 
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de Delhi Afghani 

Ligéia 

Yasmak 

Fleurs D’annam 
de Corée  Oeillet 


La Rose Gullistan 


in decorative bottles from 


2.75 up 


AIZON )) 


Exclumve Agents. De Cameron Inc., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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24 Main St., San Francisco 





Everyone 


You Meet Admires 
Your Marcel Wave 


Its glorious beauty reveals a hidden charm 
that wins popularity and social success. 

You can always look your best and at little 
cost, when you use Garrity’s Everwave. It 
adds a permanency to your marcel which 
keeps the wave in for weeks and weeks. 
Absolutely harmless. 

Insist on Garvity’s and avoid injurious 


chemicals. 
head on every bottle. ° 


Look for name and trade mark 


The Best At Any Price 
50 Cents Per Bottle 
Why Pay More ? 
Sold at the better drug and 
toilet counters or order 
direct. 
In New York, at Lord & Tay- 
Jor’s and other leading shops 









SEG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Western Distributor 
J. THEO. ERLIN 


Write for booklet ‘‘What 


L. M. GARRITY & CO., Inc., Dept. A 
99 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


I Saw in Paris’’ 


“MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS GARRITY’S SILK HAIR WAVERS” 





Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


o Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now 
use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today those 
dingy coats are inexcusable. You can 
prove this by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. So, despite all 
care, tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, and glistening teeth 
were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly 
remove it. Years of careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. The 
name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 


PAT OFF 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


| PapsadéAt 








A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. 
Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 


ways, what never before was so suc- 
cessfully done. 





Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by dental 


advice. You can see the results, in 
lustrous teeth wherever you look to- 
day. To millions of people it -has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 


In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new pro- 
tection for the teeth. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube F ree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 719, 
1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Tout Ensemble 


The flying scarf of gay printed 
silk which adorns the season’s 
dress or cloak will lose half its 
debonair charm if its brilliant 
hues are not echoed in some im- 
portant accessory worn with it, 
thinks that woman who pos- 
sesses the magic sense of en- 
semble in dress, and promptly 
turns to the colourful kid shoes 
now being offered by Henning. 


She will, for example, select 
a pair of black patent leather 
sandals, banded, strapped with 
maroon kid, to wear with a 
black coat-dress girdled in black, 
gold and maroon striped silk; 
or, again, black suede pumps, 
saddled and heeled in vivid 
green to combine with fluttering 
panels of grass green and navy 
blue bias plaid. 


Any woman who thinks al- 
ways in these terms of effective 
harmony when planning her 
costumes will find shoes which 
meet every demand of an exact- 
ing and original imagination 
_ among the models of Henning. 
ae HENNING FITS THE NARROW HEEL 


HENNING 


Custom Made 
Boot Shop 


575-577 Madison Avenue, at 57th Street 
FITTED BY CRAFTSMEN 
NEW YORK 
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but over her shoulders was a nearly trans- 
parent white mantilla which gave a slight ex- 
citing mystery to the perfect beauty of her 
skin. The general effect of her in frock, 
mantilla, and headgear was of something in- 
tensely and provocatively and restlessly alive, 
gleaming, shimmering, darkling, spying, 
challenging, seducing, from the center of a 
soft yet impregnable cocoon. The mobile 
face, with its arched eyebrows, hazel eyes, 
curved lips, and admirable complexion, had 
a flawless prettiness. The finish of the hands 
alone implied hours of work. Not surprising 
that she should be a little late! Indeed she 
was very wonderful to behold (and very com- 
plex to think about). Mr. Park was thor- 
oughly satisfied with her appearance; it did 
justice to him; it showed respect for his taste, 
and a complete ability adequately to cope with 
his taste. 

He noticed now and then a hard glint in 
her eyes, an occasional uncompromisingness 
of tone in her voice; and he noticed also a 
continuous and unshakable self-possession. 
These things might have been defects in an 
ordinary woman, but Emilia Juana was a 
concert singer, accustomed to support the 
public gaze. It was her singing of Brahms 
that had first attracted him to her; at any 
rate he thought so. 

Men of Mr. Park’s stamp, preoccupied 
though they are with the arts, seldom seek 
the company of public artists; almost in- 
variably they find that such artists are crude; 
but Mr. Park had been impressed by the 
Brahms singing to such a depth that he had 
not avoided an opportunity of meeting 
Emilia Juana. He knew scarcely anything 
about her, except that her real name was 
understood to be Birdsell, and the look of her 
enlarged photograph on posters in Bond 
Street, and the look of her name on the front 
page of the Daily Telegraph of a Saturday 
morning. Of her domestic situation he was 
ignorant. Her finances puzzled him; she 
did not get many engagements, and she often 
complained of the inadequacy of fees for 
both singing and teaching; nevertheless she 
must spend money somewhat freely; Mr. 
Park, as a man of business and a man highly 
civilized, could estimate the cost of perfection 
of detail. 

Still her finances were not his affair. For 
him she was simply a woman whom he had 
asked out to dinner, and she richly filled the 
bill. No woman within sight could compare 
with her in appearance and physical style. 
So superior was she that the sensitive fellow 
hated her to be in such an environment. 


WO THOUSAND persons were dining at 

the Grand Babylon that night. The tables 
were crowded together and the waiters could 
hardly move between them. There was no 
elasticity in the service, no choice in the dishes, 
no friendly chat with a mditre d’hétel, no 
changing your mind; and it had been neces- 
sary to order the wines beforehand, by post, on 
a special form! The fact was that to serve a 
long dinner to two thousand persons involved 
elaborate and tyrannic organization, and 
strict discipline for guests equally with 
waiters. On that night the rawest provincial 
up in town for a few days was just as good as 
Mr. Park. 

The noise was terrific; bands, tambourines, 
explosions, gabble, clatter: you could just 
hear yourself speak. The heat was oppres- 
sive; waiters were freely perspiring—and not 
too amiable. All over the restaurants, as 
far as the eye could reach, diners soon began 
to get rowdy. The management had pro- 
vided clients with colored missiles, which they 
could throw violently at other clients to whom 
they had not been introduced. Women and 
girls joined in the rowdiness. Strange scenes! 
Disturbing scenes! The mere vulgarity 
shocked Mr. Park. 

And in the midst of the enormous vulgarity 
sat this work of art, Emilia Juana, this inter- 
preter of Brahms. She ate heartily of the 
second-rate food—you cannot even at the 
Grand Babylon serve first-rate food to two 
thousand people simultaneously—but Mr. 
Park attached no importance to her appetite, 
being aware that women as a sex do not under- 
stand food. She drank of everything, but 
with restraint. Mr. Park engaged her in 
conversation about Brahms. She seemed to 
know and care nothing about Brahms’s place 
in the history of music. Brahms was simply 
something for her to sing. She had seen 
scarcely any operas. The entire universe was 
an apparatus by means of which she, a con- 
cert singer, might rise to great fame and 
power. Though she threw Mr. Park a clever 
compliment from time to time, she really 
talked about herself alone. But with what 
charm and grace she did it! And what a 
marvelous spectacle she made for Mr. Park’s 
eyes! 

More and more she gazed around at the 

environing spectacle. Could it be that she 
enjoyed the dreadful display and_ horrid 
cacophony? 
‘Well, how do you like it, now you’re here?” 





said Mr. Park at length. He put no critical 
disdain into his question, because it was she 
herself who had suggested that they should 
dine on New Year’s Eve at the Grand Baby- 
lon. 

“Oh! Iloveit! LIadore it!” she answered, 
in an ecstasy. 

And she was sincere. She did love it. She 
did adore it. Mr. Park was nonplussed by 
the contradictions of human nature. 


TH din was now deafening. - The waiters 
had distributed rattles, little harmonicas, 
flails made of wood and paper, balloons, noses, 
paper caps, heaven knows what! Emilia 
Juana started to throw colored balls at a man 
who had adopted a false nose. He was an 
appalling man; the people at his table were 
appalling. Further, he was tipsy; sundry 
other guests were tipsy, and not all the tipsi- 
ness was confined to men. 

; Wa put a cap on,”’ Emilia Juana urged Mr. 
ark. 

‘Suppose we go and dance,” suggested Mr. 
Park. 

‘To please me,” Emilia Juana insisted with 
amazing arch persuasiveness. 

‘Suppose we go and dance,’ 
insisted. 
paper cap. 

They went to dance. The ballrooms were 
packed, and noisier than the restaurants. 
Dresses were torn, eyes leered, in the ball- 
rooms. Emilia Juana greeted acquaintances. 
Mr. Park endeavored to dance. It could 
not be done. Only jostling could be achieved. 
And against what shoulders—shoulders in 
black cloth and shoulders bare! 

Mr. Park, under heavy and varied fire, 
retreated with his partner to what looked to 
him like safety in a large smoking-room, where 
people were sitting at tables and recommenc- 
ing the evening with fresh supplies of cham- 
pagne. He procured a table and two chairs. 
A waiter carrying a huge tray of glasses slipped 
and every glass was smashed in silvery 
cataracts of sound. Tumultuous applause! 
Ringing cheers! Then the lights grew dim. 
Some individuals jumped onto tables, holding 
champagne. The rest formed into circles, 
holding crossed hands and waiting. The 
lights flared up again. Tumultuous applause! 
Ringing cheers! The New Year was “in. 

“A singular and barbaric way of turning 
over a new leaf,” thought Mr. Park. 

Emilia Juana gaily insisted on their entering 
a circle and joining crossed hands and singing 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Mr. Park had never felt 
so self-conscious and absurd. He did not 
know where to look. 

Then the final drama occurred. As soon 
as they had sat down again, Emilia Juana 
picked from the floor an abandoned scarlet 
and blue paper cap, and popped it onto Mr. 
Park’s head. 

“You've got to wear one, anyway!” said 
she, in a sort of harsh ultimatum. 

Tumultuous applause! Ringing cheers! 
From the whole room! Mr. Park did not 
blench. He did not fail to smile! He did not 
snatch the cap off again. He maintained his 
politeness and his suaveness in their entirety. 
It was a prodigious feat of manners. But 
Mr. Park had come to a drastic decision. He 
had done with society, and for him Emilia 
Juana symbolized society. 

Bidding him good-by at two A. M., at 
the entrance to her flat, she thanked him with 
unusual enthusiasm for a delightful evening. 

“T’ve enjoyed myself frightfully,” she ex- 
claimed, and then added; “but I think you 
might have been more cheerful.” 

It was the crowning insult, for he was con- 
vinced that throughout the evening he had 
concealed his wounds and his humiliations 
and his horror with a smiling skill and a 
success unique in the annals of courtesy. 


’ Mr. Park 
He could not conceive himself in a 


Oe QUITE a different kind of evening, at 
the end of the following July, Matthew 
Park was afloat in a smal] motor-launch on 
the Beaulieu River, a mysterious stream with 
an antique village at one end of it and The 
Solent and the Isle of Wight at the other. 
The Solent, at that period of the year, is the 
crowded haunt of the most expensive and the 
most luxurious yachts flying the British flag. 
But you follow a curving line of beacons, 
put your helm over, and in a moment, as it 
seems, you are shut out of the world, and the 
river in which you suddenly find yourself 
might be an African creek whose bordering 
trees are the jungle. 

The first shadows of twilight were gathering 
under the trees. Mr. Park’s launch moved 
swiftly and almost silently over the opposing 
current. He had been to visit the antique 
village and was now returning toward dinner 
No other craft moved on the stream; no soul 
could be seen on the banks. Mr. Park was 
alone in a secret and withdrawn world, save 
for the engineer and the steersman of the 
launch. These were both fat, taciturn men 
with perfect manners—which Mr. Park 
could well appreciate. When addressed by 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Model from 
Dobbs & Co. 


CASHA PLAID 


The Season's Smartest Fabric 


HEREVER well dressed women 
gather you notice this exclusive 
material in coats and wraps. 
Garments fashioned of this distinctive 
materialare further identified by this label. 


CASHA PLAID 
FROM THE WALTH > ges 





Made only by the 


Walther Manufacturing Co., luc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Also Makers of 
CHALLAINE and SPORT CHALLAINE 














Drawn by Ralph Barton 





BOURJOIS’ 
Manon Lescaut’ Face Powder 


idealizes your face, just as the clever touch of 
an artist would your picture. 





It conceals lines and gives the smooth, even 
surface that makes your skin youthful—girlish. 


It beautifully outlines your contour, shows 
every curve of your face and throat to advantage. 


Bourjois’ Manon Lescaut Face Powder car- 
esses your complexion with a soft, velvety 
bloom that makes you more attractive and 
beautiful. 


Buy it at your dealer’s today. 
BOURJOIS’ ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE 


gives a youthful and becoming color that 
animates the face and makes its charm more 
vivid. If you prefer a 
lighter shade try Bour- 
jois’ Rouge Mandarine.* 














Ask for Bourjois’ Ashes of Roses in 
complete series of toilet accessories. 


Bourjois’ 
Manon Lescaut Talcum Powder 


an 
Ashes of Roses Rouge. No. 83 


Bourjois’ 
Manon Lescaut 
Face Powder 





A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC. 
PARIS 31 West 34th Street 
Enclosed find 15¢ for samples of Bourjois’ Manon Lescaut Face Powder and 


jois’ R 3 | 
Bourjois’ Ashes of Roses Ue oh taal | 


White C] Naturelle L] Rose [1] Rachel J 
“Peaches and Cream” for extreme brunettes 








Name 


te -siesaibic neiibsicamapeniaae | 
| Address City sma } 
= _—4 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 
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The Arden Doorway 


ERE, through the doorway of Elizabeth Arden, lies 
youth, happiness—a woman’s land of heart’s desire. 


For Elizabeth Arden 
scientific loveliness. 


offers 


to every woman definite, 


A woman is only old when she has a weary skin and 


sagging muscles. 


Well nourished tissues and firm muscles 


conceal the years of your age; a glowing skin can never 


grow 


old. By her famous Muscle-strapping Skin— 


Toning Treatment, Elizabeth Arden goes to the very 
foundation of beauty and youth. 


Does not a relaxed muscle cause an ugly line from ear to 


throat? 


Elizabeth Arden has a wonderful new patented 


chin strap, which with Special Astringent and Muscle 
Oil will soon firm up the contour of the face. 
Do not sunken tissues give you a look of age far beyond 


your years? 


Elizabeth Arden’s Orange Skin Food will 


soon nourish and restore the most impoverished skin. 


Are not open pores marring what might otherwise be 
a lovely complexion? Pore Cream will close them and 


correct their laxness. 


For Every Need of the Skin Elizabeth Arden Has 
Provided a Perfect Preparation. 


Venetian Muscle Oil—to strengthen 
and firm the tissues; fill out deep 


lines and hollows. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream—for coarse- 
ness and unhealthy pores. Re- 
fines the skin. $1. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream—rids the 
pores of impurities; cleanses the 
skin; keeps it soft and supple. 
$1, $2, $3. 

Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic—tones 
and firms the skin; keeps it clear 
and brilliant. 85c, $2, $3.75. 
Double Oboy Compact—Smart, thin, 
convenient. Rouge and powder 
in combinations for Blonde, Me- 
dium and Brunette. $2.50. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food—the best 
deep tissue bifilder; to smooth 
and round a thin, wrinkled or 
aging face. $1, $1.75, $2.75. 


Venetian Special Astringent—to tight- 
en the skin and restore its elastici- 
ty, banishes flabbiness and puffs 
about neck and eyes. $2.25, $4. 


Satin Liquidine—to prevent red 
hands; smooth on the hands after 
washing, to whiten the skin and 
make the hands like satin. $1, 
$2.50. 

Savon Kenott—The Smoker’s Denti- 
frice. Preserves and whitens the 
teeth. In cake form, in aluminum 
box, 75c; in tubes, 6o0c. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden describing your skin. She will send you personal 
sugeestions for its care and send her book, ‘The Quest of the Beautiful,” 
which tells how to use the Muscle-Strapping Skin-Toning Method at home. 
If you want to reduce or increase your weight, or discover the wonderful 
benefits of exercise ask for the second book, “Your Masterpiece Yourself.” 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


25 OLD BOND ST. LONDON-W:- 255 RUE ST-HONORE PARIS 


Boston, 192 Boylston Street 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. 


Detroit, 318 Book Building 


Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave. 


Atlantic City, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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him, they replied, in restrained voices, and 
neither curtly nor loquaciously. They had 
much respect for him, and they had also self- 
respect. They were. Mr. Park thought, ideal. 
In white across their blue jerseys they bore 
a name, Juana; and even thus labeled, as 
surely no human beings ought to be labeled, 
they could still be dignified. 

At a bend of the river Mr. Park saw the 
white sides of a yacht reflected in the quiet 
water. At her stern the blue ensign waved 
idly. The launch came alongside the yacht, 
whose life-buoys bore the name Juana, Mr. 
Park stepped onto the gangway of the yacht, 
climbed the stairs, and was greeted as his 
feet touched the yacht’s decks by two officers 
who raised their peaked caps to him. 

“Lovely evening, sir.” 

“Lovely.” 

A steward appeared from below, took Mr. 
Park’s mackintosh, and disappeared. 

‘Shall you want the launch any more to- 
night, sir?” 

“No, thanks.” 

The next moment the launch was being 
hauled up to her davits. 

Mr. Park paced the deck in ecstatic content. 
Wherever his gaze fell, it fell on beauty. He 
had entered into his kingdom, and his king- 
dom satisfied him. Nay, more, its felicity 
far exceeded his hopes. 


T WAS the holiday in Marrian’s yacht at 
Monte Carlo which had at once confirmed 
Matthew Park in his decision to cut himself 
off from all the antipathetic and exasperating 
ugliness of the world and shown him how best 
to carry the decision into effect. Marrian’s 
yacht, owing mainly to bad weather, had 
never quitted Monte Carlo during Mr. Park’s 
stay. The hideousness and the costly idiocy 
of social life at‘Monte Carlo had struck Mr. 
Park as never before. He had seen the place 
in a new light; it was the very mirror and 
microcosm of all that offended his refined 
tastes. 

And a yacht, while the best instrument for 
enjoying what the mass of knowing people 
called “life,” was obviously also the best 
instrument for eschewing it. A yacht was 
a thing of grace, elegance, and style. Further, 
it was a complete home, and it traveled. 
When you traveled in a yacht you had not to 
pack up, to catch trains, to sleep or lie awake 
in strange beds, to suffer under strange cook- 
ery and incompetent unfamiliar servants who 
exploited you. You traveled with your own 
cook, your own bed, your own servants, your 
house, your books, your everything. You 
retreated with the entire apparatus of comfort 
and luxury. 

The drawbacks were seasickness, high cost, 
and the necessity of absence from the center 
of affairs. None of these drawbacks affected 
Mr. Park. Waves did not incommode him; 
he had ample money, and his situation was 
such that he could and did leave his business 
to the care of others without abandoning any 
of the profits. He bought a schooner-yacht, 
and sardonically rechristened her Juana in 
order that he might be continually reminded 
of past foolishness. She was a ship of a 
hundred and sixty tons, about the length of 
two cricket-pitches, and twenty feet beam; 
she had twin screws, twin bathrooms; she 
made her own electricity; she had every new 
convenience; she was fast under sail; she was 
as beautiful as a bird to behold from without, 
and, within, was decorated according to the 
dictates of Mr. Park’s full connoisseurship. 

At eight o’clock precisely a bell rang, and 
Mr. Park went into the large deckhouse, 
which he used as a dining-room, and sat down 
and was served by two attentive stewards 
clad in blue and gold—what an agreeable 
change from the everlasting evening dress of 
butlers, maitres d’hétel, and waiters. The 
food was English and plain, but sound and 
well-cooked. ‘All I can say is, sir,’’ the cook 
had said to him after listening to his praise 
of the breakfast bacon, “you have the best 
there is.” The dinner: potato soup, fried 
plaice without sauce, two cutlets with French 
beans, a soufflé, and curried eggs. Merely 
perfect! 

Mr. Park propped a weekly review of 
advanced opinions against the flower-vase 
and read as he ate. He chose the periodical 
because it was well written and also because 
its opinions coincided with hisown. Now and 
then he offered a remark to one or other of 
the stewards, who responded—smiling dis- 
creetly if he had been jocular—with just the 
same admixture of respect and self-respect 
as he had enjoyed in the launch. Mr. Park 
greatly admired his men, and the captain 
had informed him that they were very happy 
together. 


FTER dinner Mr. Park strolled about the 

deck in the dusk illumined by one electric 
light enclosed within a genuine Chinese lan- 
tern. At the forward end of the ship he 
could discern several men smoking their 
pipes and conversing in quiet tones. The 
night chills of a characteristic English sum- 
mer suggested to him that he should go below, 
and he went without being driven, because 
he never tired of inspecting his buoyant and 
movable home. 

He turned on all the lights and walked from 
room to room and gazed at the decorations and 
the small pictures set everywhere in the panel- 
ing. There were three spare bedrooms in the 
yacht. (Only one spare bedroom in his flat!) 
He had no intention of using them all, but 
at intervals he would invite one or two care- 
fully selected men to cruise with him for short 
periods. He was content in solitude. 

At last he subsided onto the couch in the 
library. A small compartment, with only 
a few hundred books—but what books! He 
took down a volume of Balzac, and, having 
suitably arranged the lamp over his head, set 
himself to enjoy the most human and the 
most grandiose of all novelists. Pinned onto 
the curtain which screened the door was a 
curious scarlet and blue paper object. The 
stewards supposed it to be a mascot, and liked 
Mr. Park the more for being a bit superstitious. 
They could not divine that it was the cap in 
which Mr. Park had begun the New Year 
at the Grand Babylon Hotel, or that Mr. Park 
had displayed it permanently for a warning 
to himself—as he had named the ship. 

He read the Balzac, but with an imperfect 
interest. The fact is, he was too happy to 
read. He preferred to reflect upon the ex- 
quisite success of his scheme for avoiding the 
friction of contacts with an uncivilized world. 
He was severed from the world for as long as 
he chose. Nobody could get at him unless 
he chose. There was no telephone. There 
was no post, unless he cared to send for it. 
There were no disturbing women. He was 
safe; every sense was gratified and no sensi- 
bility hurt. And on the morrow, with two 
propellers capable of driving the ship at eight 
and a half knots, he could defy winds and go 
where he liked; also he could stay indefinitely 
in the soft quietude of the Beaulieu River. 


"THEN his sensitive ear caught sounds 
which he could not credit. For a mo- 
ment he thought that he must be the victim 
of a delusion, or that there must be something 
the matter with his hearing. But he was 
soon convinced that his hearing was quite 
normal and that he was the victim of no de- 
lusion. The sounds were the sounds of a 
music-hall song played on a cheap gramophone 
and sung by several raucous voices with an 
unsatisfactory notion of tonality. The re- 
frain of the song was: “Jf it wasn’t for the 
houses in between.” 

Mr. Park sprang from the couch. If he 
had been capable of turning as pale as death, 
he would surely have turned as pale as death, 
such was his horror, such was his resentment. 
The sounds were the work of his beloved crew 
amusing themselves in their fashion after the 
day’s work and supper. It seemed impossible 
that his beloved crew, so well-mannered, so 
skilful at their jobs, so accustomed to beauti- - 
ful surroundings and a bracing life, so respect- 
ful and so self-respecting, could commit such 
an enormity. But it was not impossible. 
Mr. Park listened in agony. 

The song ended, and was followed by an- 
other with the burden: “Could do with a bit, 
could do with a bit,” which was followed by a 
fox-trot. Mr. Park had no objection to a 
good fox-trot, and he admitted always that 
there were many fine tunes among fox-trots, 
but the crew’s taste in fox-trots was dreadful. 
He hurriedly got onto a chair and shut down 
the skylight, but the sounds could not be 
excluded. They penetrated and filled the 
entire ship. 


E RAN ondeck. Nota soul was on deck. 
All hands were enjoying the concert. A 
gleam of light came from the forecastle hatch, 
and with the gleam a rushing geyser of awful 
noise. Mr. Park went into the deckhouse. 
No surcease! In a ship whose length is only 
equal to two cricket-pitches you cannot escape 
from any phenomenon of sound whose origin 
ison board. Mr. Park trembled. He strode 
to the bell-push almost beside himself, and 
was just about to ring furiously, when his 
advanced social opinions (which as is usual in 
human nature did not at all agree with his 
tastes) leaped forward and stayed his hand. 
He reflected: 
‘There are fourteen human beings in the 
(Concluded on page 126) 


If you like a good, wholesome love-story you will find it 
in the April issue of Harper's Bazar under the title 


“ Eligibles.”’ 


Duganne wrote “The Judges,” 


It is written by Phyllis Duganne. 


Miss 
you may remember. 
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O-G HELSTO SLIPPERS 


Exclusive O-G models, originated in 
the O-G Parisian studios. Presented 
in black or brown satin, also black 
or grey suede. 


They are now the vogue in Paris. 


14.50 anv 16.50 


When in Chicago—visit the O-G Costume 
Bootery at 23 and 25 Madison Street, East 
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\ coon & GOLD ed 
Famed for fashionable footwear since 1903 
Eight O-G Stores for 
Men and Women in Chicago 
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Your Bedroom 


Done in Dolly Madison 


OLLY MADISON Bed Spreads—made of that 





Worthwile Coats 


are famed for fashion and Worthwile values— 
They are ultra-smartness made practical. 
A distinctive shop in your town sells them. 
Write us if your requirements are not met. 
Coat Illustrated Made of 100% Pure Camel’s Hair Cloth 
E.J. WILE & CO., 498 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 











soft, crinkly, rich looking material that reflects 
hospitality and your own good taste. 


| 
| Then, the window shades and draperies, the bureau 
| scarf, lamp shade and slip covers, al! of the same Dolly 

Madison Crinkle Cloth, matching the spreads in pat- 
Thou- 


sands of homes are realizing how easy it is to have 


tern and color and completing the room tone. 


colorful and inviting rooms the Dolly Madison way. 


This material offers many practical advantages— 
it will not muss, is easily washed, requires no iron- 
ing, is always fresh and dainty and harmonizes with 
any decorative scheme. 


Dolly Madison Bed Spreads come in different sizes 
and patterns—in cream color, blue and cream, rose and 
cream and taupe and cream—all washable and sunfast. 


Ask at the Bedding Department of any of your leading stores for 
the Dolly Madison Bed Spread—then at the Drapery Department 


for Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth to - 
fJolly Madison 
REG. 


Or write us for name of 
&s PAT. OFF. 


BED SPREADS 





match. 
nearest dealer and booklet describing 











many uses for the Crinkle Cloth. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
Frankford Philadelphia 


For your own protec- 
tion look for the little 
Dolly Madison label 
sewn in the corner of 

1. 7 7 4 
each bed spread. 
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Chapeaux must declare 





° 
your personality 
, . 
It is serious, this problem of choosing 
exactly the most becoming millinery. 
\ hat may be stylish, it may be unique, 
t, to be successful, it must truly declare 
ne’s personality. Look for the name \ 
; Gage in the hat you buy. Among so } i 
many, you are sure to find more than ) A 
several created just for you. For Gage ; 
' Hats are designed not only to make you ‘" 
look your best but to express your in- ! 
dividuality also. Every Gage Hat carries 
e Gage label. F 
| $1,000 for a name 
9 
| For the name and slogan ‘Gage Sailors,” two book- 
| best describing our new lets showing the latest and 
line of hats for matrons, correct models for Spring. 
we will award $1000 in For your young daughter 


cash prizes. In the event ask for “Little Miss Gage 


of a tie, each contestant Gives a Party.” It tells 
will receive the full amount how she may win a new 
of the prize won. Contest Little Miss Gage Hat in 


open to everybody. Write a coloring contest. 
for booklet giving complete There is no obligation. 
details. Also write for Merely say, *‘Send me 
‘*Gage Chapeaux’’ and your booklets.” 





Gace Brorners & Company, Department 7o 


; 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 385 Madison Ave., New York 














¢ hat in the phot 
h is black Italian le 
milan, wide on one 
Crown and fac- 
ing of grey leather, 
Fancy of natural 
peacock 
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Story 


(Concluded from page 124) 


forecastle. It occupies less than a third of the 
ship. More than two-thirds of the ship is 
given up to my luxuriousness. The fourteen 
human beings start work at 6:30 A.M. They 
finish when I have done with them, which 
may be midnight. They toil for my pleasure. 
They are decent men; they are polite men; 
they are experts; if I go to sea I entrust my 
life to them. They eat in the forecastle, and 
twelve of them slecp in the forecastle (which 
is no bigger than my deckhouse), in rows, in 
tiers one above another. Who am I to forbid 
their simple pleasures, and to impose my 
taste on theirs?” 

He simply could not ring the bell. Had he 
rung it he would have lost his self-respect. 
He sat down, all his sensitiveness subjected 
to the most appalling torture. He put his 
hand to his forehead. His forehead was damp. 

This is hell!’ he murmured bitterly. 
“Hell! Hell!” 

The rosy future which he had planned for 
himself lay shattered at his feet. After half 
an hour, which was half a century, the con- 
cert terminated. The men were laughing 
heartily. Mr. Park rang the bell. 

“Bring me a liqueur brandy, will you?” he 
said to the steward. 

“Shall you require my services any more 
to-night, sir?” asked the steward when he 
had poured out the brandy. 

“No, thanks That'll be all.” 

“Thank you, sir. The captain wished me 
to ask whether you had any objection to the 
crew's gramophone, sir.”’ 

“Not the slightest,” answered Mr. Park 
nobly. 

“Thank you, sir. 

“Good night.” 

Mr. Park slowly drank the brandy, gazing 
through the brass-protected windows at the 
calmness of the water and the mystery of the 


Good night, sir.” 


jungle. He was a changeable man. A few 
moments earlier he had been ejaculating 
“Hell, hell!’ He now ejaculated ‘Great 


Heaven!’’—but in precisely the same accents 
of utter despair. 


MERGING at last from the deckhouse 
to go to bed he paused on the cabin stairs 

as a faint and distant sound caught his atten- 
tion. The clock under the _ flag-locker, 
solemnly and implacably ticking its way 
through time into eternity, showed eleven- 
fifteen. The barograph, revolving its drum 
more slowly than the motion of the moon, 
showed 30.5 degrees—and rising. The sound 
increased. Matthew Park returned on deck. 
He could descry on the stream afar off, in the 
direction of The Solent, a pale object, ap- 
proaching at a tremendous speed. The object 
soon became a white launch—one of your 
modern launches, which do not resemble 
boats and which look seriously out of place in 
the davits of a yacht, but which accomplish 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour in smooth 
water. 

Mr. Park had an incredible premonition. 

“That launch is coming to me. That 
launch is Marrian’s launch.” 

He knew that the Sardonyx, Marrian’s 
yacht, was lying in Cowes Roads; but 
yachtsmen are not in the habit of paying 


| distant visits to one another on the verge of 
| midnight. 
| gleam of the two sides of the furrow which the 
| launch cut in the flatness of the river. 


Now he could see clearly the 


It was 
all most mysterious, even thrilling. Now 
he could see the forms of women in the launch; 
he could hear laughter. 
phant voice: “I told you he wouldn’t have 
turned in. He’s standing by the gangway.” 
And louder: ‘‘Lower your gangway, old 
man.” The voice of Marrian himself. And Mr. 
Park regretted—did he really regret?—that 
he had not gone to bed earlier. He began 


He heard a trium-. 


to loose the rope that held aloft the foot of the 
gangway. The launch slackened speed, its 
thrumming diminished and ceased. Two 
sailors held it with their hands against the 
gangway. 

‘I’m sure you’re perfectly delighted to see 
us, old man,”’ Marrian called, looking upwards. 
“Here’s Emilia. As soon as she knew you 
were here, she insisted on coming to see her 
yacht instantly. So I’ve brought the party.” 

“‘T should think so, indeed!” Mr. Park heard 
the voice of Emilia Juana. ‘Fancy naming 
a yacht after me and never telling me!” 

It is an extraordinary fact that this aspect 
of the yacht’s baptism had never presented 
itself to Matthew Park, who indeed had been 
completely absorbed in his own psychology. 
He wanted to cry out that he had not named 
the yacht after Emilia Juana, and that Juana 
was a very common name (in Spain) and he 
had chosen it solely for its beautiful sound. 
He could not cry this out in the night invaded 
by these madcap visitors. Nor could he, 
either, inform Emilia Juana that he had used 
her name for a warning to himself. Nor was 
he even quite sure that this explanation of 
the baptism was wholly correct. 


N A minute or so the visitors, consisting of 

a dark Jewish woman and her husband, 
Emilia and Marrian, had enthusiastically 
taken possession of the yacht, and it was alight 
with electricity for inspection from stern to 
the forecastle bulkhead. (The crew had 
given no sign of wakening.) 

“Do show me your library again,” said 
Emilia enchantingly, and he took her down, 
leaving the other three in the deckhouse with 
biscuits and liquids. As soon as they were 
alone together in the confined space of the 
little library, Emilia threw off the heavy white 
coat in which she had arrived, and Matthew 
Park had the ordeal of the vision of her in a 
glowing evening frock. 

“You know,” she said, in a peculiar, chal- 
lenging tone, and gazing at him with a peculiar 
gaze, “‘you’re really rather queer.” 

“‘Am I?” responded Mr. Park weakly. 

He spoke weakly because of a sudden 
realization that he had been queer, and be- 
cause of a sudden realization of the absurdity 
of attempting to cut himself off from the 
world. He perceived that this particular 
planet on which he happened to exist was 
unalterably what it was, that he must accept 
it in its totality, that no man was big enough 
to defy it and repudiate it, that—in brief— 
his business was to take the rough with the 
smooth and adapt himself to the planet 
instead of sulking because the planet would 
not adapt itself to him. He perceived further 
that though the rough might be rough, the 
smooth could be very smooth. Emilia, in 
all her artificiality and egotism and caprice, 
was a marvelous creature in the tiny brilliant 
room. He sank back onto the couch. 
Emilia, perhaps somewhat constrained, cast 
a glance round the walls. 

“Well!” she exclaimed in a most disturbing, 
dissolving voice. ‘‘ You’re even queerer than 
I thought. Imagine you keeping that!” 
She had seen the paper cap pinned on the 
curtain; it had escaped her before. ‘‘ You're 
the bafflingest man I ever met. But you're 
a dear!” 

And, very astonishingly to Mr. Park, she 
bent down and pecked his cheek with her lovely 
lips. Their eyes met close for the fraction 
of a second. It was revealed to Mr. Park 
more clearly than ever that this planet is not 
a planet to despise. 

“Come along! Come along!’’ murmured 
Emilia urgently, with a laugh like a whisper. 
‘“We must go back or they'll wonder what on 
earth we’re doing.” And she fled, glancing 
over her shoulder. ‘Bring my cloak.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


(Concluded from page 04) 


finding that the “ girl-stuff,”’ as she had a most 
irritating way of calling that pathetic-tragic- 
romantic thing in her, had not worked itself 
out. And then Pelham’s troubles and mine 
began, and eventually, of course, hers. 

With me they commenced nearly a year 
ago in New York. They remained with 
me in England, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France, and came back with me to America, 
where I am still wrestling with the final 
chapter of this story in the passionate en- 
deavor to preserve intact the thin thread 
that holds a marriage together, and hold a brief 


for the institution of marriage in face of all the 
faddists and new thinkers who ache to see it 
wiped out of civilization. How it will end— 
whether Beatrix and Franklin are the next to 
appear on the front pages of the newspapers 
among the matrimonial failures, I don’t quite 
know. I hope not. I am frightfully keen for 
them to stand together, but there is that imp 
to contend with, and who dares to prophesy 
what the modern girl will do when, like our 
stars who play Shakespeare, she has never 
been apprenticed to the art, the Master-art, 
of living? 


Phyllis Duganne, who had a story —‘ The 
Judges” —in the February Harper’s Bazar, 
will have another story in next month’s Bazar. 
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‘* Ganesh ”’ 


CHIN STRAP 
Removes double chin 
$5.00 and $6.50 
FOREHEAD STRAP 
Removes wrinkles 
$4.00 and $5.00 
SALTINA 
Reduces flesh 
$3.50 per dozen boxes 
DARA 
Removes superfluous hair 
$4.50 
MUSCLE OIL 
Braces up relaxed muscles 
$1.10, $2.65 and $5.25 


*‘Ganesh" Preparations 
are on sale at Altman's and 
stores of high class. 





Patronized by Royalty 


en ee 


Have you read my new brochure 


Beauty Lore of 
East and West 


The East, the land of mys- 
tery and magic, the land of 
beautiful women, revealed its 
most famous beauty secrets to 
me in a very unusual way. 

These secrets are unfolded 
in my brochure, “ Beauty Lore 
of East and West,” which 
tells in a delightfully interest- 
ing manner of the romantic 
discovery and introduction to 
western civilization of the 
wonderful “Ganesh” Prepara- 
tions that have become bless- 
ings to women of three cor- 
tinents. 

“Ganesh” Preparations 
have been used for centuries in 
the Vale of Cashmere where 
live the world’s most beautiful 
and well-preserved women— 
women who prize and zeal- 
ously guard beauty as_ the 
greatest of all possessions. 


*Phone or write today for an ap- 
pointment at my Salon—and ask or 
write for brochure H, ‘“ Beauty 
Lore of Fast and West.’’ 


Qdain 





Recommended by the 
Medical Profession 








23 East 56th Street, New York 


London, 92 New Bond St. Brussels, 2 Place Louise Paris, 5 Rue Cambon 
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The arresting beauty of lustrous, 
youthful eyes surpasses even the 
engaging charms of a lovely com- 
plexion. Yet many a woman 
thoughtlessly neglects this, her 
chiefest asset. 


Vanitine is the only beau- 
tifier to provide grooming 
fortheeyes. Bythoroughly 
cleansing them, it leaves 
the whites of the eyes 
whiter, intensifying the 
color. 


When eyes are strained 





Beautify the Eyes with Vanitine 


with long reading, when stinging 

winds and glaring sunshine make 

them smart and burn, a soothing 

drop of Vanitine removes the 

inflammation and restores their 
sparkling glow. 


Vanitine merits confidence 
because it is free from bella- 
donna and all opiates 
neither dilating the pupil 
nor affecting the sight. It 
is asuper-refined borinated 

- solution, as harmless as it 
is refreshing. 


“A drop in each, eye completes the perfect toilet.” 


anttine 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


If your toilet goods dealer 
hasn’t Vanitine, we will mail, 


postpaid, afull size package, 1 
on receipt of $1.00 tineked i ee a ee 
to this coupon. Address 























French Grey Suede, with 
Patent Leather trimmings 





Black Suede, with Patent Leather trimmings 
Silver Brocade, with Siloer Kid trimmings 
















































Hats for Youth 
Have 
Unusual Charm 


Cue hats as this season has inspired! 
Hats joyous as Spring, as smartly sim- 
ple as good taste demands, all ready for 
mothers to try on their wee daughters or 
to enhance the loveliness of “big sister!” 


It will be too bad if any one purchases 
a hat—for girls of four to seventeen— 
this Spring, before seeing Madge Evans 
Hats—so happily do they combine 
beauty with unusual value! 






If you would like to see a 
number of Madge Evans’ 
newest Spring Styles, just 
write: 


“Dear Madge: Sendmeyour 
new folder, ‘The Secret of a 
Girl's Charm, and I promise 
to look for a Madge Evans 
Hat before buying my new 
Hat.” Address: 


MADGE EVANS HAT CO, 
602 Broadway New York City 


¥ >" x 
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ANOTHER SCANDAL 


Cosmo 


Hamiulton’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 43) 


when he had brought her to a pass like this, 
and made her sit all day, alone and quiet, with 
her feet on a chair. . . . Of all girls—Beatrix! 
What brutes men are! 

And so she went off at a tangent for a mo- 
ment. ‘“‘The course is looking awfully well 
already,” she said. 

“How on earth do you know that?” 

“My dear, good Pel, I’m not an invalid. 
I’m perfectly well and strong, and when I 
think there’s nobody looking, I stump all 
over the course every day. I’m only going 
to have a baby, you know.” 

Only going to have a baby! “ But—are you 
sure you ought to do that now? I shall 
change doctors if Mallett can’t take the 
trouble to look after you. Laugh then, but 
this is frightfully serious, and if I had my 
way I wouldn’t allow you to walk a yard. 
Bee, for God’s sake, take care of yourself.” 

She finished her laugh and kissed him. 
Were all men made cowards by the women 
they loved? And was it because they played 
so small a part in this deed of bearing life 
that they felt obliged to develop so huge and 
delightful an egotism in support of self- 
respect? They did everything else so much 
better than women. This was really a tre- 
mendous blow to their vanity. And yet, ina 
final analysis, how many of them would 
undertake the whole responsibility so that 
they might capture all the credit? 

“T am taking care of myself, dear old boy,” 
she said. “And you're taking care of me, too. 
But I’ve got to get exercise, you know, and 
carry on normally. So please don’t go and 
glare at Dr. Mallett and threaten to break 
his neck. For one thing he’s smaller than you 
are, and for another he knows his job. Don’t 
worry, Pel.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” he said. “Not an 
atom. Oh, Lord, no. As you say, what is 
there to worry about? You're only going to 
have a baby. That’s easy enough.” He 
would not be a bigger brute than ever by 
inflicting her with his fright, amazing as it 
was to find her unafraid. The thing to do 
was to take it as light-heartedly as she did, 
a matter of very little importance. But as he 
put her hand to his lips he contradicted this 
effort at an attitude by the vibration of his 
anxiety. 

And so it went on. Not all her shrewdness 
and sudden tangents, not all her cunning 
charm and seductive flashes of smile, not 
even the light caress of her fingers could draw 
him out. And so at last she asked him to 
help her up. They were dining at eight, and 
must go in and dress. That night, when they 
were alone, she would exert herself again to 
make him speak so that she might let him see 
that he was not a brute, but that what he 
had done was what she had needed, both of 
him and of life. 


iw WAS to be one of those family affairs 
which Franklin always dreaded; a monthly 
dinner at which precisely the same things 
were said at almost precisely the same mo- 
ments by the parents and the nearest rela- 
tions of his young and amazingly different 
wife, a girl who bore, Heaven was to be 
thanked, no remote resemblance to any of 
them. Mr. Vanderdyke, more than ever like 
a caricature by Max Beerbohm of a limp and 
over-leisured member of the House of Lords 
who had collected everything under the sun 
in order to give himself a series of false occu- 
pations and was now waiting himself to be 
collected into a future; Mrs. Vanderdyke, 
that earnest worker against encroaching age, 
tightened up by every known astringent, and 
a into one of those dresses that can only 

worn by a woman whose mind has con- 
quered matter; Aunt Honoria Vanderdyke, 
honest, simple, and downright, with her hair 
white, and her fine, strong face as unmade up 
as that of a French peasant; Uncle Barnet 
Thatcher, an amiable terrier who barked 
from time to time, and wagged his little tail, 
looked roguish, and drank too much, be- 
coming portentously solemn about nothing 
and shaking his head when he mentioned the 
names of any of the political leaders who con- 
tinued without any interference to go from 
one deplorable muddle to another. 

At the best of times Franklin did not look 
forward to these affairs. Under the existing 
circumstances, when his nerves were all flying 
about like screaming swallows, they filled him 
with irritation that bordered on blasphemy. 
He knew that Major Thatcher would imme- 
diately pull him aside and ask him with a 
mixture ot mystery and roguishness, ‘‘ How is 
she?” as if she ought not to be like that at all. 
He knew that Mr. Vanderdyke would stand 
aloof like a disembodied spirit, draw his 
fingers through his melancholy mustache, and 


eye him with a sort of mild resentment which 
would make him want to say, “‘ But, my dear 
sir, you quite forget that I have married your 
daughter.” As for Mrs. Vanderdyke, domi- 
nated by her chin line, she would once again 
adopt the silly half-smile of the woman who 
asks everybody to remark that she will soon 
be numbered among the freaks of the world 
by becoming a grandmother. “I, who do not 
look a day older than dear Bee’s elder sister, 
a grandmother! Isn’t it too deliciously 
absurd!” And this, of course, would make 
Franklin frightfully keen to do something 
unkind and even cruel—hand her a looking- 
glass, for instance, tilt up a lamp shade and 
say, ‘“‘Can’t you see that you look older than 
the Sphinx?” 

In the days after the return from the honey- 
moon, when Beatrix was just as she had been 
before he had married her, these family affairs 
were rather amusing. They had reminded 
Franklin of the little dinners of the smaller 
royalties whom he had met before the war at 
such places as Biarritz, of people who knew 
each other far too intimately, and spent the 
greater part of their lives in far too close 
juxtaposition so that they anticipated each 
other’s remarks, and made no effort to dis- 
guise boredom and that note of family con- 
tempt which vibrates through all the minor 
castles of Europe. 

He thanked God that this would be the 
last ordeal before Bee, and drew up at the 
thought which stirred him once again to the 
old dogging fear, and made him ask himself 
for the thousandth time, “If she doesn’t . . . 
Oh, God, if she doesn’t get through... ?” 


VERYTHING happened in exactly the 

right order. The enormous car. devoid 
of all embellishments so that it looked self- 
consciously plain, arrived with utter punc- 
tuality. 

‘“‘Charming, charming,” said Mrs. Vander- 
dyke, running her too wide eyes over Frank- 
lin’s cottage. “‘So nicely done. A little house 
is so friendly, don’t you think?” Any house 
was little to her which didn’t have thirty-six 
bedrooms, a ballroom and an art gallery. 

To which Aunt Honoria, throwing a wink 
at the Major, added her usual comment. 
“Perfect for a honeymoon. Before I die, I 
shall hope to see another large wing added for 
the children.” 

It was the ritual always repeated on these 
occasions by these two good ladies who per- 
mitted themselves thereupon to be conducted 
up-stairs by a nearly always different maid. 
The house was at least a mile from the nearest 
picture theater. 

Franklin stalked out to meet Mr. Vander- 
dyke and the uncle. Number one and number 
two remarks duly followed, the “How is 
she?” and the parental resentment. It was a 
ghastly business. The one bright spot about 
it all was that he had not married the family, 
that there was no necessity for him to live 
under the same roof with the people whose 
daughter he had led to the altar, and that 
there were, at any rate, nice long spaces be- 
tween these royal visits during which he could 
call his wife his own, and forget that even she 
had been forced to come into the world in the 
usual manner. 


EAVING Mrs. Vanderdyke in one of the 

guest-rooms to remove the ravages made 
by the twelve-mile drive in the hermetically 
sealed limousine, Aunt Honoria went to the 
door of Beatrix’s room and knocked. She 
found the girl, whom she loved as her own, 
standing a little ruefully in front of the 
looking-glass, took her warmly into her arms 
and kissed her. 

And Beatrix said, ‘Yes, not very long to 
wait now. It’s wonderful. I never imagined 
that there was anything like this in the world. 
I hardly know myself. Last year at this 
Gee...” 

Aunt Honoria held her tighter. “Last year 
at this time,” she said, “we had hardly 
recovered from the joy and amazement of your 
marriage with Pelham, and all the anxiety 
that you had plunged us into at the last of 
your escapades. But I knew that this was all 
you needed to put you on your feet. Tell me 
about Pelham. He doesn’t look well.” 

And Beatrice gave her aunt a brief descrip- 
tion of Pelham’s attitude, his anxiety, and his 
fear. And it was then that Aunt Honoria 
proved that although she was a spinster, she 
possessed a keen imagination and a most 
observant eye. She said, “My dear, at no 
other time in a woman’s life can she so 
definitely plumb the depths of her husband's 
love and character. One of two things invari- 
ably happens to a man when his wife is going 

(Continued on page 130) 


Six of the greatest houses in Paris each contributes its most 
charming new spring creation to the April Harper's Bazar; 
and each will be shown ina full page photograph by Baron de Meyer. 
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Elizabeth cArden’s 
New O-Boy Double Compact 


Quite the smartest of the new beauty vanities. Of course, for 
it comes from Elizabeth Arden! Rouge tucked so cleverly in 
beside the Powder that no extra space is needed. Acompact 
of double convenience, yet contained in a gold-plated case as 
thin as a wafer. There is a really useful mirror too. The 
newest and lightest compact today. In combinations for Blonde, 
Medium and Brunette, $2.50. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-B FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
25 Old Bond St. London.W. 225 Rue St Honoré, Paris 
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ITS OFF because ITS OUT 











Science Proves 
Which Method Is Best 


Dr. Rudolph Mertin, noted der- 
matologist, after discarding cream, 
powder and liquid depilatories as 
well as the electric needle, writes: 
“About two years ago, I discon- 
tinued the use of the electric needle 
because it was not a satisfactory 
process, and I found that the 
electric stimulation helped, rather 
than retarded the growth of super- 
fluous hair. 
“‘Since then I have almost despaired 
of finding a satisfactory process, 
one on which I would be willing to 
stake my reputation as a hair 
specialist, until I had the pleasure 
of using ZIP. 

“My tests proved that ZIP not 
only lifts the hair roots and shafts 
gently from the skin, but also 
devitalizes the follicle, thus destroy- 
ing the elements which produce the 
hair. You are no doubt aware 
that ordinary depilatories simply 
remove surface hair, leaving the 
life-producing elements imbedded 
in the skin, thus strengthening their 
growth. ZIP, however, not only 
removes the surface hairs, but 
removes the cause as well.’ 

ZIP is_ original—a scientifically 
prepared antiseptic compound; 
it, cannot stick to the skir; 
it is harmless, painless, 
and it effectively 
destroys the growth 
on the face, arms, 
underarms and 


















































Avoid imitations 
which stick to the ‘) 
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There are Three Types _ of rfluous Hair. Which type e . 
neve ze¥ ou? Write, for FREE BOOK “Beauty's Greatest For Sale at all good sez ® fh Ave. 
Secret’’ eau erst 

OS Fh Wan Oamng ears ten now ce stores or by mail Please send me A ll 


Greatest Secret’’ ‘ellos about 
es also a FREE sample of your 
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© Will she, too. 
have beautiful HAIR ? 


usT a little time each day will enable 
J you to keep throughout the years the 
greatest charm a woman can have—a 
wealth of radiantly lovely hair. 











That the natural beauty of the hair can 
be retained, or regained, by proper care 
has been proved by the famous Harper 
Method Shops. If you are within reach of 
one of these three hundred and fifty 
Shops, by all means avail yourself of its 
skilled service. 


But no matter where you live, you can 
now obtain at your druggist the prepara- 
tions which the Harper Method Shops Try this 


use—Mascaro Tonique and Mascaro HARPER TREATMENT 


° AT NIGHT sprinkle the scalp 
Ointment. with Mascaro Tonique and 
massage il well, holding the 


The Harper Method is founded upon fingers firmly against the 
head while rotating them. 


the fact that the scalp requires exercise This nourishes the scalp and 
d . 1: . Tl : lif | al d lus puts vigor into the sluggish 
and stimulation. nin, lifeless and lus- organs. In the morning your 
treless hair is due to inactivity and under- "a7 will have a soft, silky 
nourishment of the scalp muscles, and /7anse. 
° ° ° . if the hair is dry, brittle 
improper functioning of the oil glands. and the scalp affected by 
° ° i. ° " iF 
Mascaro Tonique combines tonic ingredi- 4#nd7ud, Mascaro Ointment 
ents which stimulate the scalp to normal, 7 m#aue. 


vigorous action. 


An examination of your scalp after the 
Tonique has been applied with gentle 
massage will show that it is ruddy and 
healthily aglow. With an active flow of 
blood coursing through the tissues and 
the oil glands functioning properly, the 
result is beautiful, luxuriant hair, free 
from dandruff, dryness or excess oil. 


Special sample offer 
Miss Harper has written a booklet, “‘The Scientific 
Care of the Hair and Scalp,” which makes it easy for 
you to insure the health of your hair. It 
Cxplaine Cleatiy Gk Sey THE CAMEOS! = ho eet men en sees 
of hair troubles and how to correct MARTHA MATILDA HARPER 
them. It gives step-by-step instruc- 518 POWERS BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
tion in Harper Method home treat- Enclosed is twenty-five cents for special 
ment. We will send you this book, Travelers’ Size"’ of Mascaro Tonique 
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and your book, ‘‘ The Scientific Care of 
the Hair and Scalp.” j 
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together with a travelers’ size bottle of 
Tonique, upon receipt of 25 cents and the 
coupon. The book alone will be sent for Name sles 
: Please print name 
1o cents. Mail the coupon now. 
Address 


T. .If you wish the book only, enclose , 
Note: ten cents and mark an X wee | 


Look for the “Harper Method 
Shop” in your telephone directory 
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Note the character of the 
net ground and filling. 


Actual size illustration 
of Filet Grandee. 


Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip 


Selects Filet Grandee for Her Home 
At Scarborough - on - the - Hudson 


FRENCH door presents an interesting 
drapery problem. To curtain it so that 
it takes its place in the decorative scheme 
of the room without interfering with its 
effectiveness as a door is difficult. 


Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip has found a happy 
solution in the use of Filet Grandee. You 
will notice how well this curtain of rich 
Italian design fits in with this stately room, 
at the same time permitting an uninter- 
rupted view of the lovely grounds outside. 


Booklets That Will Help You 


Booklets “Concerning Window Draperies” and 
“Twelve New Ideas for Decoration” will be sent 
free if you mention the name of the best retailer 
handling window draperies in your city or shop- 
ping center. Otherwise, enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 
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ANOTHER 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
SCANDAL 


Cosmo Hamilton’s Novel 


(Continued from page 128) 


to have a baby. Either he slips off at a tan- 
gent, being dishonest and without loyalty and 
self-restraint, and has an affair with another 
woman, or, being loyal, and having something 
infinitely better than passion, he goes through 
a crisis of distorted imagination, and gives 
birth to the child himself. You are lucky that 
Pelham belongs to the latter type. He’s the 
sort of man who redeems marriage from its 
absurdity and its selfishness. He is to be en- 
couraged and dealt with very tenderly. He is 
like all real men and complete husbands. He 
possesses a strong streak of the woman in him. 
He won’t be well again until the great moment 
is passed. It won’t be much longer now.” 

“No, not much longer now,” said Beatrix, 
with a catch in her voice. 


HEN dinner; old Mr. Vanderdyke eating 

w:th his usual suspicion and absolute cer 
tainty of punishment; the mother exercising a 
most reluctant self-restraint; the aunt doing 
herself very well, being without the smallest 
concern as to what happened to her figure. 
What a gorgeous state of mind to have 
achieved! There was, however, one notice- 
able thing about that evening which made it 
different from all its predecessors. By her 
tact, patience, and subtle sense of humor 
Beatrix proved that she had begun to develop 
under her subjection to control, the subtle 
beauty of which had removed all impatience 
from her hitherto untrammeled spirit, and 
made her able to undergo such ordeals as these 
with calmness and even with pleasure. Al- 
though it is perfectly true that a leopard can- 
not change its spots, or the Ethiopian his skin, 
it does not follow that the leopard may not 
develop new spots, or the Ethiopian powder 
his nose. What Aunt Honoria was fond of 
calling ““The Exercise of Motherhood,” be- 
cause probably she had dallied with Freud, 
had begun to make Beatrix calm, steady, sat- 
isfied, and very reasonable—a new Beatrix, 
hardly recognizable, as she played hostess with 
a sense of enjoyment which made Franklin 
almost forget that this was a family affair. 

She led the Major into the remembrance of 
his six stock jokes, and then laughed with an 
air of spontaneity that was masterly. She 
drew her mother out on her one or two pet 
subjects, and then listened to the all too famil- 
iar words with affectionate deference. She 
treated her father with the sort of kindness 
that is generally shown to a small boy at a 
party. He hardly ever opened his mouth, and 
when he did it was merely to begin a sentence 
and leave it in midair. But in his eyes there 
was always the same thing which she found 
impossible not to interpret. “‘My dear, my 
deas, my dear. Let it be a boy. We need a 
boy. The family will run out without a boy.” 
In reply to which, fully realizing her responsi- 
bility, Beatrix always did the same thing. 
She patted the aimless, pale hand, smiled into 
the wandering eyes, and whispered back, 
“T’ll do my best, Father dear, never fear.” 

Many times during that particular evening, 
underlying which, as she could see, there was a 
far deeper emotion and eagerness than in any 
of the others, Beatrix was in a sort of way held 
up by the mental flash of herself as she was 
before she had met Franklin, a young autocrat 
who had only to touch a bell to bring the sun, 
moon and stars as playthings to her feet,who 
had gone through life like all the other young 
things of her kind, with a complete disregard 
of law and order, supremely individualistic, 
with all the impudence and effrontery of 
modern youth, and its overwhelming selfish- 
ness. And when she looked back and saw 
herself in some of the reckless incidents of her 
premarriage period, she found it hard to be- 
lieve that she was now the pride of her family, 
the one person in the world to whom they 
looked to keep their name alive. 


EN O’CLOCK was the hour for the family 

withdrawal, and so the after-dinner hiatus 
did not last beyond mortal endurance. As 
usual Mrs. Vanderdyke sat herself at the 
piano, and played accompaniments to her lit- 
tle series of songs, short songs, happily, and 
French. She had a nice, true, thin soprano, 
and gave herself all the airs of a prima donna 
who condescended to sing from time to time in 
private. One good thing resulted from her 
little orgy of egotism. It did away with the 
necessity of discovering topics of conversation, 
and enabled the others to make themselves 
perfectly comfortable, shut their eyes, and 
pass out for a little while. Her voice was no 
longer one of those which does painful things 
to eardrums, and sends out vibrations which 
make even pictures squirm, and old furniture 
crack. 

There were several moments of rather dis- 
concerting emotion before the family drove 
away. When, for instance, Mrs. Vanderdyke 
took Beatrix in her arms and kissed her good 
night, saying with utter forgetfulness of her 
chin line, “‘God bless you, my love. This is 
the last of our dinners before...” and 
choked a little. And again when the frail, 
nebulous man held his daughter’s hands more 
tightly than he had ever done, and made one 


more huge struggle to put into words the 
appeal and the prayer that there had been 
in his eyes all that evening. And a third 
when the Major, out in the hall, smacked 
Franklin on the back with that overdone 
cordiality that goes with nearly all Majors, 
especially when they have never been in the 
army, and said, “It will soon be over now, 
my boy. A happy father before we meet 
again.” A perfectly natural, but neverthe- 
less strikingly disconcerting remark, which 
put Franklin back into terror, and sent a red- 
hot needle through his solar plexus. Aunt 
Honoria’s one word to Franklin was “‘Cour- 
age,” but it was a good word, and he needed it. 

It was not until the car had rolled out of 
hearing, with its two men on the box, and its 
nose in the air, that Franklin telt at home 
in his own house once more. “Thank God, 
that’s over,” he said. “I mean...” 

“‘That’s exactly what you do mean,”’ said 
Beatrix, laughing. ‘After all, they’re my 
people, so it doesn’t matter how frank you 
are. 

He put her hand to his lips. 
behave myself.” 

“T saw you trying.” 

“And did 1?” 

She ran a finger across his small mustache. 

‘Dear old Pel, you always succeed when 
you try, and sometimes when you don’t.” 

He was grateful for those words of praise 
but a little touchy, being in a bad state, about 
the expression of endearment. ‘Not so 
infernally old,” he said. “Only fifteen years 
older. Does that begin to seem so much?” 

And she laughed again, laughter being one 
of the things that he needed most just now 
“Fifteen years older? Fiddlesticks! I’m old 
enough to be your mother. I always was. 
I was born eighteen, like the girl who breaks 
out of the egg in ‘Back to Methuselah.’ You 


“T tried to 


know that. What are you now? Thirty- 
four?” 
“Ves,” he said. “Thirty-four... that 


is to say, I was thirty-five this year.” 


HE waved the whole subject aside with an 
airy gesture. ‘Yes, but that isn’t what 
you want to talk to me about. Take the 
jump, old boy, and get it off your chest.’ 
She talked his own language to encourage him. 
Confession was good for the soul. 

He put his arms around her shoulders. 
He wanted to hold her as he used to do, but 
remembered. “But I’ve got nothing on my 
chest, darling—I mean nothing to worry you 
about.” 

“Make up something then,” she said. 
““T’ve never been worried since I married you. 
It'll do me good for a change.”’ And she put 
her lips on the tip of his chin. 

“Make up something? That’s easy. Of 
course I could grouse about this age question, 
my being thirty-five last month, and all that. 
I could manufacture a worry and say that I’m 
really much too old for you, and draw a grue- 
some picture of myself pottering about with 
hardening of the arteries and gout in both 
heels while you’re on the tips of your toes, 
a young and beautiful thing. And then how 
about it? I shall be dear old Pel all the time 
then, the veteran hunter with broken knees, 
to be given a pat on the nose from time to 
time, and a bit of sugar.” 

Oh, so that had been nagging him, too, in 
those sleepless hours. “And you could say 
. .. goon.” She moved her lips to his lips. 

And when he was able to speak he said, “‘I 
could tell you something about jealousy if I 
knew how to say it—and I don’t. The 
jealousy that comes from having handed you 
over to somebody else that you’re going to 
love much more than me.” 

“We'll see about that,” she said. ‘Go on. 
Have another shot at it.”” Would he never 
come up to the jump? 

“It’s . . . it’s this,” he said, going side- 
ways still, but edging nearer and nearer. 
“T’ve spoilt your fun. I’ve put you out of 
the running, with your feet on a chair. I 
can’t get over that. You loathe me for it, 
you must.” 

She kissed him again, and put her ear to 
his mouth. “Say it, say it,” she whispered. 
“T want you to, I want you to.” 

And at last he said it, and it wasn’t much, 
with his face all white, and so strong an 
emotion that it made him shake from head to 
foot. “It’s you—like this. And it’s love. 
And it’s fear of the pain you've got to go 
through, and it’s terror at the thought of your 
leaving me here . . .” 

But to Beatrix, who saw behind these 
stammering words, instantly, the shrouded 
figure that dogged this man, it was a very 
great deal indeed. So that was it. Death. 

“Why don’t you laugh at me.’’ he said, be- 
cause she didn’t speak, “and tell me to shut 
up, making an ass of myself like this?” : 

“Because I don’t want you to shut up,’ 
she said, putting her arms around his neck. 
“T want you to talk like this and be like this. 
It helps me, Pel, because I’m in a wee bit of 
a funk from time to time—I don’t mind telling 

(Continued on page 132) 
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When you are 
buying necessities 


Don’t forget to write STEERO 
bouillon cubes on your order list. 
And be sure that you get STEERO 
bouillon cubes, because the great- 
est care is taken in choosing only 
the finest ingredients to give 
STEERO bouillon cubes the rich, 
meaty flavor that is so deliciously 
tempting. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Hot STEERO bouillon makes an 


appetizing first course for lunch 
or dinner, and may be used in 
flavoring many left-over dishes. 
Send 10 cents for samples and 
sixty-four-page STEERO Cook 
Book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
293 William St., N.Y. 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., N.Y. 


Oats ibabelccley(: 
FLANNELS 





| Viyella 
eV aN 


Clydella 


Imported for those 
who want the best 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wo HOLLIns &-Co.1nc 
45-F FAST17™ ST.NEW YORK 
Wm Hollins & Co.Ltd 


62 FRONT ST. W.TORONTO 
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MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES, SPICES, 
GRANULATED CANE SuGar| 
PURE VINEGAR, ONIONS, SAL’ 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR, 
H.J.HEINZ CO. Pirrseurcn,USA 


MAKERS 


ESTD 1869. 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


PURE Fi x. Sesneest 
HJ.HEINZ Co, PITTSBURGH USA 


MAKERS 
tor, 138 REG. U.S. Par. OFF. 





HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


There’s more ketchup in 
a bottle of HEINZ Tomato 
Ketchup than in a larger bottle 
of ordinary ketchup. More to- 
mato and less water. Sound 


| tomatoes and no artificial pre- 
| servatives. Luscious red ripe 


tomatoes and no artificial col- 
oring matter 


H. J. Heinz Company 
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\ Residence of Henry J, Seiter 
of Chicago, Ill, 


‘It Has Operated in a 
| Perfectly Satisfactory Man- 
( ner Under All Conditions” 
y 


It is now nearly two years since you 
installed Frigidaire in my home. During 
/ these two years I have subjected it to 
4) every possible refrigeration test that 
could be applied in a private home 
It has operated in a satisfactory man- 
y ner under all conditions and at a cost 
considerably below that of the old style 
refrigerator 
To anyone desiring perfect refrigeration 
( in the home, | most cheeffully recom- 
Q > P oe 
) mend Frigidaire 
A Yours very truly 
\ HENRY J. SEITER 
Frigidaire is better than an ice-box because 
it keeps a constant temperature below 50 
degrees and maintains a dry temperature 
—both of which are absolutely necessary 
to perfect, healthful refrigeration. Frigid- 
aire retains the original tastiness and 
flavor of the food. It banishes the muss 
and nuisance of ice and waiting for the 
ice man. Its greater final economy 
makes it suitable for use in any home. 
There is a size and style of Frigidaire for 
your home. 
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But you mustn't let me be. It 
won't do. It mustn’t be allowed. You can 
go on being in a funk. It’s only fair that 
you should divide all this with me, the pain 
and the joy. Don’t bottle it up and keep it 
away. Don’t be afraid of worrying me. 
Come and tell me often, and the sight of your 
love will put me on my mettle and give me the 
pluck I shall need to come through smiling. 
And I’ve got to come through, Pel, for you, 
and the family. Say ‘Damn the family!’ I 
sha’n’t mind. Say you haven’t married my 
darned old family. That'd be perfectly true 
But Pel, my dear, my dear, I’ve been a pretty 
average rotter, and I hurt my people, and I 
want to make up for it. You saved me once, 
and through your amazing love you’re going 
to save me again. I shall justify it now. .. . 
No, wait a minute. I haven’t finished yet. 
Let’s break down fourth walls to-night and 
indulge in a burst of ego. It’ll do us good, 
and who’s to stop us? Two things come to 
me out there on the porch with my feet on a 
chair, again and again and again, and the 
first and the best is this. I love you so much, 
and so proudly, that all the pain seems noth- 
ing—no, nothing—to the joy of bringing 
another you to life. That’s what puts the 
smile on my face. And the other is to do 
something for Father that he’s never been 
able to do for himself, or collect or to buy with 
all his money—give birth to a boy who shall 
belong: to the family, and be called after him, 
and carry on. He'll stop wandering then, 
come. out of his corners, out of his maze, and 
materialize at last. He was disappointed. 
I ought to have been a boy. He’s never got 
over that, and I want tremendously, oh, 
tremendously, to see that poor little old man 
with the pale hands that search for something, 
give his finger to my baby and have it grasped. 
Understand that, Pel? But, of course, you 
do. You always understand. And I'll wind 
up this outpouring, that’s been on my chest 
as long as the fear has been on yours, by 
telling you this. So listen and never forget, 
because I may never be able to say it again 
like this. T love yeu, my love. I love you 
as much as you love me, and more. And I 
respect you, and in addition to loving you L 
like you and admire you. I do. I do. 
And I’m going to get through because of that. 
You're not too old, so stop thinking such rot, 
and if you imagine that I shall ever pat your 
nose and give you sugar, you’re wrong. I 
love you, and I shall be grateful and thankful 
to you and your love forever and ever and 
ever.” 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him with her 
heart on her lips. And then she forgot that 
she had been born eighteen like the girl in 
“Back to Methuselah,” put her face against 
his cold white shirt, and cried. 

“Oh, God,” he said. “Bee!” This was 
worse than seeing her with her feet on a chair. 
But all the same, as he stood like a great 
hulking boy, afraid to hold her too tight, 
terribly anxious, absurdly and ingenuously 
afraid, his spirit, like a small and humble 
replica of himself, went down in supplication 
and thankfulness at the very feet of God. 

And presently, trying to appear as if they 
were not in the least ashamed of themselves— 
and they weren’t—they went up-stairs, and 
there Pelham left Beatrix at the door of her 
room. 


you that. 


“Y FEEL better,” said Beatrix, shutting the 
door and heaving a sigh. 

‘Better.’ The word was echoed by the 
elderly person who was settled in the deep 
armchair with a lamp at her elbow as com- 
fortably as a respectable hen in a warm hol- 
low of earth. “My dear, you have not been 
feeling ill?” 

“Oh, no. Notill. But vaguely in need of a 
tonic. And I have just had it—a big strong 
dose. It came just at the right moment, and 
I shall sleep to-night without reading.” 

Mrs. Lester Keene slanted her head, and 
pursed her thin lips. ‘Whose tonic?” she 
asked with suspicion, having seen no bottle 
about. She had no use for the advertised 
medicine and a firm belief only in the indi- 
vidual prescription that is written in bastard 
Latin after a series of awkward questions by 
a medical practitioner of pompous appearance 
and shocking big bills. 

She won a laugh for this. One of the reasons 
for her presence that night was her uncon- 
scious gift of winning laughs; the other, that 
if she were not in that house she would be in 
one of those dull, drab, all-too-well regulated 
homes for indigent gentlewomen in which 
there is no such thing as imagination and 
hardly any humanity. “That's all right, 


Brownie. Don’t worry. I didn’t take it out 
of a bottle or a package, and it isn’t in tabloid 
form. But it was good, and I needed it. 
What in the world are you doing?” 

What in the world should Mrs. Keene be 
doing, under the circumstances, but trying 
her eyes during hours of private ecstasy in 
the makings of dozens of pairs of little socks 
which no self-respecting baby ever permits 
upon his feet? 

“She will need these,” she said with dig- 
nity. ‘And it is the proper thing to do in 
any case. For pity’s sake, let’s be proper.” 

“T’m entirely with you,” said Beatrix. 
“The habit of being proper has grown on me; 
but it will not be a she.” 

And for the reason that Mrs. Lester Keene 
loved Beatrix with a sort of fanaticism, and 
considered her to be the one beautiful thing 
on earth, there was an outburst of protest. 
“No, please,” she said. ‘Please don’t joke 
about this. Afterwards you may have a boy 
if you like; that would be very nice for the 
family. But I want your first child to be a 
girl—like you. That is something that you 
owe to the world.” 

Love again, and egotism! 





N THE old days, which were not, after all, 

so very old, this small brown woman had 
been engaged as a companion for Beatrix, 
which is to say that she had been paid a salary 
and provided with a comfortable room so that 
she might keep an eye on this girl and report 
anything that might seem to be reportable 
to Mrs. Vanderdyke or Aunt Honoria. In 
reality her duties were those of a private 
detective, and the word companion was in 
any case a misnomer because there could be 
nothing in common between Beatrix, bursting 
with superfluous energy, and belonging to a 
generation totally out of sympathy with 
everything old, and an elderly woman who 
had gone through life cheerlessly, and in the 
narrow, bigoted atmosphere of the English 
middle class. 

Her business in the Vanderdyke house had 
been just as absurd as if she had been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of a society for the 
rescue of fallen women. She would have 
understood the mental attitude of the average 
girl of easy virtue as little as that of the only 
daughter of this fantastically rich family. 
Her love and loyalty had been proved over 
and over again, especially during that amaz- 
ing time when she had stuck to Beatrix and 
had helped her to escape from the scandal 
into which she had drawn herself with York, 
the portrait painter, and she had won the 
friendship and the affection of this girl. 

After the marriage there had been no need 
of Mrs. Keene. Once more she had become 
a superfluous person, haunted with the terror 
of discharge, with little chance of finding a 
harbor in any other house. She knew nothing. 
She couldn’t cook, having been what is called 
a lady. She was too old to learn, too middle 
class to appeal as a social secretary to the 
snobbishness of the new-rich. She was merely 
driftwood, the wreckage of former respecta- 
bility washed up on the shores of a strange 
country. 

And so Beatrix transferred her from servi- 
tude to friendship, and she now occupied a 
place in the Franklin house for reasons of 
sentiment and charity, good reasons both. 
And although she got frequently in the way, 
and was nearly always a nuisance, everything 
was done to make her feel that she was valu- 
able and essential. Out of her glorious sense 
of humor Beatrix invented daily unuseful- 
nesses for this woman to perform, and in the 
doing of this thing laid, quite unconsciously, 
a little bunch of flowers at the feet of the 
Madonna. It may have seemed an easy thing 
to do, but it was nothing of the sort because 
there was a certain aggressiveness in Brownie 
Keene that stirred irritation, and her con- 
tinual “‘dont’s” were hard to put up with. 
Nevertheless, she was safely ensconced in a 
bedroom and sitting-room in Pelham’s cot- 
tage, and here she would remain happy, com- 
fortable, and well fed, treated humanly and 
with affection, for the remainder of her days. 


LONE, that night, in her charming low- 
ceilinged bedroom with its old paneling 
and Colonial four-poster, tall-boys, and dress- 
ing-tables, its many hooked rugs with their 
primitive patterns and warm colors, Beatrix 
went back over every word and unsaid word 
of her talk down-stairs with Pelham. 
Already, then, he was a little jealous of the 
boy or girl that she was so eager to see, and 
touch, and wonder at, and adore, and of whose 
(Continued on page 134) 


The fashion cditors of Harper’s Bazar have themselves 
created some new costumes showing new uses of Kasha cloth. 
They will be brought forth in the April Harper’s Bazar. 
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Selly Heads 





This metal tag iden- 


tifies 


all 


genuine 


Betty Beads. 


HARM, as Barrie says, is in- 
deed woman’s most treasured 
possession. A necklace of 

Betty Beads is one of those niceties 

of dress accessories which inevitably 

enhances the charm alike of debu- 
tante and matron. 





Exquisite colorings, always accurate- 
ly matched, in shades to fit every re- 
quirement, at a price which permits a 
complete collection. Genuine Betty 
Beads are durable, permanent as to 
color, and the satisfaction they bring. 


Ever fashionable and indispensable 
for sportswear, afternoon or eve- 
ning costume. 


You'll find them only at the better 
stores. 


$1.00 the strand 


BETTY PRODUCTS CoO. 


39 Edwards St., Hartford, Conn. 
N. Y. Office: Condit & Rattey, 9 Maiden Lane 



























i. smart attire 


LOOK for this trade-mark inside 
the garment or on the back of the 
fabric when buying it by the yard. 
In seeking the latest fashion note 
in fine dress goods, you will find it 
a simple but excellent rule to ex- 
amine the inside of the garment 
and see that the material is stamped 
It is your 
Reads’ 


Fabrics are the standard—in style, 


with this trade-mark. 
assurance of Quality. 


in color, in texture, in durability. 


READS 
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Tt Kamakura~and Palm Beach 


————_ 





rit {ABU 
oa 


Models for every out-of-door purpose; finest 
materials chosen from the world’s markets; a full 
palette of “colors born of sunshine” to choose 
from—the new Meadowbrook California Sport 
Hats for Spring. 


Whether Milady jaunts to far-off Kamakura— 
society's play-place in old Japan—or to America’s 
own Palm Beach, she may relax in the satisfac’ 
tion that her Meadowbrook California Sport 
Hat is en vogue—correct. 


Abroad, as at home, at those stores where 
you would expect to find the best. For instance, 
in Yokohama, at Arthur & Bond, opposite the 
Grand Hotel. 









Smion Mituivery Co. 
883 Market Street, San Francisco 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


Louis Strauss & Son 
15 West 38th Street, New York City 






California 
SPORT. HATS 


Town aan ‘Countr ry 
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Cosmo Hamilton’s Novel 


(Continued from page 132) 


every sleeping move she was so exquisitely 
aware. Well, that was natural and excellent 
enough. She would have been as jealous and 
probably grumbled a good deal more if it 
had been the other way round. She owned to 
it with that ready laugh of hers, and that 
fascinating trick, not altogether unconscious 
perhaps, of fluttering her nostrils. Without 
jealousy there was no passion and precious 
little love. 

That he would continue to worry himself 
into broken fiddle strings for the rest of the 
time was certain, and couldn’t be helped. If 
he didn’t do this he wouldn’t be Pelham. The 
daily crisis that he must continue to undergo 
bound him to her more closely and more 
fairly as a partner in this deed, and was a 
good training for her in the future manage- 
ment of their baby. Extraordinary how little 
difference there is between a husband and a 
child! It would give her something to do 
while waiting, help her to occupy a mind that 
was just as lively as ever, because every day 
she must say to herself, “‘ Now, then, what’s to 
be done with Pelham?” and place him here 
for the morning and there for the afternoon 
as a mother does with a boy who is away from 
his school and his friends. It was good and 
proper and right and astonishing and beau- 
tiful, and.it opened up wider and wider vistas 
of the art of life and her own hitherto vaguely 
imagined responsibilities. 

Not much more than a year ago she had 
thought of marriage either as a lark or the 
means of obtaining her freedom from parental 
interference. From any other point of view 
it had seemed to her to be an absurdity. In 
those days she would have liked to have seen 
herself promising to obey any man. She 
would have liked to have put out her finger 
for a ring that meant any more to her than 
any old ring, to be lost or given away or left 
unworn. She had seen something of marriage, 
in her own home. Some of her friends had 
gone in for marriage—elderly children with a 
sense of curiosity or a spirit of experimen- 
talism. She had stayed with them and had 
been struck by the ephemeral manner in 
which it was treated, the indecency of it, if 
it came to that—two young people who 
didn’t know each other, and didn’t want to do 
so, and who both intended to cut the whole 
thing at a moment’s notice without a single 
qualm of conscience; divorce, sometimes 
annulment with a little graft and a dozen 
mutual lies, and then remarriage to other 
people. Without having given any serious 
consideration to the question—it was not for 
her then to be serious—it had seemed to her 
that a rotten state of things existed in the set 
to which she had belonged, no one caring 
about, or being able to cope with all the boys 
and girls who ran loose like wild ponies, and 
who thought that it was smart and quite the 
thing to plunge headlong into any adventure 
whether it led to tragedy or not. 

It would have been easy enough for any 
of those girls to have run off with half a 
dozen different boys at different times, on 
each occasion with the proper license in her 
pocket. The wealth of her family was all 
that was required to buy the incident off, 
and at the end of them all it was simplicity 
itself to wear the virginal wreath of a bride in 
one of the fashionable churches without com- 
ment. The curious part of it was that these 
young people bothered themselves about 
licenses at all, a ludicrous deviation from their 
supreme individualism, a hypocritical con- 
formity to the conventions which meant 
nothing in their scheme of self-indulgence. 

And here she was, married, and facing the 
fulfilment; made over, rebuilt, altered out of 
all recognition. And no one, not even her 
mother, was more amazed than she. 


IS THE room in which he had slept as a boy 
at the other end of that jolly old house of 
his, to which his grandfather and father had 
added and added again, Franklin did a little 
thinking that night, too—more than usual. 
He had become an expert in thinking lately, 
a new and queer habit. The family had called 
his attention to the fact, as though he needed 
it called, that there would be no more dinners 
before Beatrix faced the ordeal. There was, 
everything going well, less than a month to 
endure, every hour a torture. 

She had been awfully kind and gentle 
down-stairs, patient and understanding. She 
had not pulled his leg for cowardice as she 
might have done and loved to do, or twitted 
him for a sentimentality that usually bored her 
to tears. On the contrary, she had rewarded 
the confession that he had never intended to 
make with entire absolution and had let him 
see into the very sanctum of her heart in a 
way that had never happened before. She 
had liked him enough to marry him, that was 
obvious. She had even been fond of him, 
with sudden moments of passion. They could 
never be forgotten. But he had never per- 
mitted himself to dream that he really meant 
so much'to her as she had told him that eve- 
ning. He had no words with which to describe 
his amazement and gratitude. 


When it came to women and art he was 
helpless. He knew nothing of either. They 
were not in his line. He had really known 
nothing of Beatrix except her courage, her 
old intolerance, her old effrontery, her mis- 
chievous delight in putting herself in tight 
places just for the excitement of wriggling out. 
All those things had been easy to know. Her 
beauty, her charm, her unexpected flashes of 
idealism and spirituality set briefly alight by 
a sunset or a great deed, he knew as well. But 
it had been a trick, a habit, with her, to hide 
her real self behind a glittering screen of quick 
wit, cool impudence, and an assumption of 
fleeting interest, and he had often been puz- 
zled, bewildered, though never less in love. 

He had told himself frequently before and 
since marriage that a man of his kind was 
born with the sort of brain that never would 
be able to follow the naked sensitiveness, the 
fine pride of a girl like Beatrix, that he was a 
boob when it came to his knowledge of her 
temperament and her tangents. That night, for 
the first time, she had stripped herself of all the 
pose and affectation that she had used to hide 
a strange shyness, and the effect was like that 
of a sudden breeze upon a sea-fog. 

As men do, and always will, he had fallen 
in love with a young and lovely body, a face 
that had been born in his dreams, and a mag- 
netism that had drawn him out of sanity, 
peace of mind, and self-preservation. He had 
desired her with a longing so overwhelming 
that the very ruin of his life was but a small 
return for gratification. As men do when they 
marry, he had taken a chance, gambled every- 
thing blindly and eagerly, knowing as little of 
this girl’s character as her mother did, hoping 
and believing that she was all that he had 
idealized her into being—poor devil. 

And now, as he walked up and down his 
room, hour ‘after hour, the fear of losing this 
precious thing was all the greater because he 
had been allowed to see into her soul, and had 
found there the simplicity, the dependence, 
the unselfishness, the loyalty, and, above all, 
the honesty with which his faith had invested 
her. 

And in the worst of all his attacks he told 
himself that it was no good to argue him into 
believing that there was nothing to worry 
about. Did people suppose that he’d gone 
through life with his eyes shut? There was 
Arthur Turner’s wife, no older than Beatrix, 
and just as fit. She didn’t get through. She 
left Arthur a boy, and went. . . . It happened 
every day. It made an infernal coward of 
him, and he offered no excuses. He simply 
said, “‘I love this girl. Can’t you see that I 
love this girl, and that I can never prove how 
much I love her, or my gratitude for her love, 
unless she stays with me until I’m old?”’ 

And then, elevated to the humbleness that 
brings men to their knees before God, he 
begged again that his wife might be allowed 
to stay with him. 


ND it was in these moods and in _ these 
stages of emotion that Malcolm Fraser 
found his friend and the wife of his friend. 

One of those disconcertingly early birds, he 
was up and about and half-way through his 
day’s work before most people had pulled 
themselves together for the struggle. There- 
fore, as might have been expected, he drove 
his car up to the door of Franklin’s cottage— 
and it wasn’t a cottage any more with all its 
wings—just at the moment when the footman, 
minus a collar, was polishing the knocker. 
For a footman to be discovered without a col- 
lar is almost as tragic as for a girl who has 
bobbed her hair to be pounced upon before 
it has been rendered Hawaiian by the curling 
tongs. 

Malcolm wore a pair of large goggle-glasses 
with tortoise-shell rims, and being a poet, and 
a good poet—there is lots of difference—he 
was, of course, a little careless in the manner 
of his clothes. That is to say, he could not be 
bothered to pick out a tailor who would do 
what he was told, and then devote the neces- 
sary time to the choice of cloth and cut but at 
the moment when the things that he was 
wearing had become disreputable, and people 
had begun to talk, he rushed into any shop 
whose windows displayed garments, and per- 
mitted a perfectly callous person to put him 
into a new and ludicrous suit which looked as 
though it had been borrowed from his younger 
brother. He might have been, so far as any- 
body could tell, then, the representative of a 
firm which doctored invalid trees, or an in- 
surance agent, or any one of those rather 
pathetic adventurers who endeavor to extract 
a living out of life by forcing unnecessary 
things upon innocent people. And the foot- 
man regarded him as such, and said “‘No” 
abruptly before any question had been asked. 

It so happened that Franklin had also been 
up for hours. He had been riding hard, and 
came along from the stables just at the mo- 
ment when his old pal was about to tell the 
collarless man precisely that place to which 
he was just suited. 

“Malcolm, my dear chap!” 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Stout Women 
N the house of LANE BRYANT 


every model shown has been 
subtly created to increase your 
height and narrow your silhouette. 
1n our new Spring models no style 
note has been neglected, but rather 
displayed to its best advantage 
in our own exclusive manner. 


New Spring Modes 
Now Ready 
Tailleurs, Dresses and Gowns, 
Coatsand Wraps, Sport Skirts, 
Dainty Blouses, Sweaters, 

Furs, Millinery, Footwear. 


At Moderate Prices 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
K-2 for Spring Style Book 


fane Hryant 


21 W. 38th St. 26 W. 39th St. 
NEW YORK 


Hanover Place nr. Fulton 
BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
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COLD CREAM POWDER. | 











In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


HERE’S a beautiful 

ideal back of the 
Armand toilet aids — the 
sincere belief that they 
will bring the joy of an 
attractive appearance to 
every woman. 


So many women write 
us every day of the genu- 
ine happiness that 
Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der is bringing them that 
we want you to try it, too. 


For 25c, we will send 
you an Armand Week-end 
Package, containing a 
generous box of genuine 
Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—that marvelous pow- 
der, so soft and smooth and 
wonderfully adherent; two 
other delightful Armand 
powders; a tiny box of 
rouge; cold cream; van- 
ishing cream; talcum, a 
little cake of fragrant soap 
and the Armand “Creed of 
Beauty.” You will love 
it! Send for yours to-day. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
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This Shop Mark identifies 
every piece of Imperial furni- 
ture. It is a guarantee of 
workmanship and service. 


MPERIAL Apartment Groups appeal to 
those who desire furniture that pleases 
Added to their quaint cheer- 


fulness is the sincere, substantial manner in 


and serves. 


which they are made. 


In construction and finish, workmanship 
and usefulness, these groups are distinctively 


Imperial. Made in a pleasing variety of 


period styles and color treatments, suitable 
for all modern needs. 


Ask your Imperial dealer to show you 


these attractive suites. 


HEIRLOOMS OF TOMORROW 


Other products bearing the 
Imperial shopmark include a 
wide choice of Library Tables, 
Davenport Tables, Gate-leg 
Tables, Occasional Tables, 
Writing Tables, Teawagons, 
Consoles and Mirrors, and Odd 
Pieces. 


If you are interested in Im- 
perial Tables, send for our 
booklet, “Heirlooms of To 
morrow”. 























Imperial Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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- Spring? What shades 
~ will hold -the stage of y 


on such furs as Caraculs,:. 
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Fashion's favor? How is % 
it possible to obtain v 
Spring furs that are NM 
authoritative ei cor- iY 
rect? 


The answer? It is so. 
simple. Just ask for furs 
of the famous Federal 
dye—for then you will: 
be certain to obtain tlie 
newest and most dis- 
tinctive shades on fash- 
ionable furs. Then too 
you can be sure that 
the soft skins which 
caress your throat are 
perfectly safe. and san 
itary. es 
For the coming Spring 
Federal has introduced 


a wide variety of won- 
drously beautiful shades 





Kolinskys, Squirrels, ”, { 
White Foxes, Ermines, — ' 
Red Foxes and ‘all: the yy 
better furs. = 


Ask Your Fassics ‘ j 
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You, too, 


tan have 
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CT HE new LA CAMILLE models 
are perfected corsets of the new 
order. Low-topped and lightly boned 
dainty as your underthings and vis- 
ible only in their benefits. 
Appear your very best—neat and 
stvlish beyond criticism — accept the 
slendering assistance of La Camille. 


elecoe mm comm Meltrame leet h@reltrmmanvere(-] Mam wele 
will enjoy new grace and well being. 


LA CAMILLE alone has the four 


famous exclusive comfort features: 


Ventilo Back Ventilo Front Shield 
Lox-it Clasp Bendilo Flexible Top 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 


to 133 Union Avenue Aurora 


Write Sor —. ld ee OL On. 


Fashion and Health’’ 
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“Pel, old son.” 

“Where the devil have you sprung from? 
Y our last letter was written from Paris.” 

“IT got back yesterday. I wanted te see you 
because you were writing worried things tc me 
and I wanted to see Bee before . . 

And the two men stood and looked int« 
each other’s eyes with complete understand- 
ing. One of them had married the girl who 
was loved by both, and both of them were in 
the same kind of anxiety about her, neither 
of them knowing anything’ about women. 
The odd part of it is that the men who do 
know something about women are generally 
not men. It is the law of compensation. 

Franklin betted that Malcolm wouldn’t ask 
him ‘‘ How is she?’”’ and won. He knew how 
she was without that unnecessary question by 
the first glance at the face of the man with 
whom he had herded for years. It was very 
obvious to Franklin that Fraser had come over 
to stand by with that tremendous loyalty 
which was the keynote of his character, and 
this fact sent Franklin’s spirits up higher than 
they had been for several months. How good 
to have a pal! 

He turned to the car which was just as care- 
less of its appearance as its owner. ‘“ Where’s 
your luggage? You’ve come to stay, of 
course!” 

Fraser echoed the word luggage, slanted his 
head, and seemed to be looking all the way 
back to New York, and into his rooms at the 
Lotus Club. “Isn’t it in the car? Ought to 
be.” 

Franklin roared with laughter. ‘ You com- 
plete idiot. You colossal fat-head. You've 
left it in your bedroom, you've tilted it out 
into the road, or you’ ve given it away. 

“T wonder,” said Fraser a little sheepishly. 
“T have a way of doing these things, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Allright. It doesn’t matter. I can fit you 
up, as I’ve fitted you up dozens of times. 
Hi! Just take this car round to the garage.” 

But Fraser intervened quickly. ‘Asa mat- 
ter of fact,”’ he said, “I think I had better 

take her round. Nobody else seems to be able 
to say the sort of flattering things to her that 
make her start. 

And while Franklin howled again, to the 
great joy of Beatrix who sat up in bed to 
listen, the bespectacled poet, who had the face 
of Ivanhoe, got in, sat down, assumed an ex- 
pression of great tenderness, did one or two 
things with his hands, and waited, murmur- 
ing. To his own astonishment, and every- 
body else’s delight, the car functioned, and 
permitted herself to be driven round to the 
garage, from which he returned presently in 
triumph. “I’m no mechanic,” he said gravely. 
“But I do understand something about psy- 
chology, and kindness is always repaid.” 


P-STAIRS in her room, out of ear-shot of 

these doings, Beatrix called Brownie. 
“Stand on your head, Brownie, Pelham’s 
laughing and so Malcolm’s here.” 

Beatrix didn’t come down to breakfast. 
Not because she wasn’t feeling perfectly fit: 
she was. In fact she never felt better or more 
completely under mental and physical control, 
and, now that Pelham was laughing and 
Malcolm had come, more confident. A sense 
of shyness, and over and above that a gleam 
of imagination, kept her in her room. Dear 
old Mally had been in love with her since the 
time that she had trotted along at his side, a 
child, a sub-flapper, and eventually the girl 
who -y come out with an imp on her shoul- 
der. It did not require much intuition to 
know that the sight of her as she was would 
hurt this man terribly because, although he 
would follow Pelham headlong into hell, he 
loved her. And so, for this reason, she missed 
a jolly breakfast, during which Pelham forgot 
to be worried. But only temporarily. As 
soon as he found himself alone with Fraser 
things were said that can only be said by 
two men who had found each other out com- 
pletely—by camping, by being in mutual 
danger, and by having been through business 
transactions together—the greatest of all tests. 

The end of it was that Malcolm came to the 
conclusion that not only would Pelham be 
better away from Beatrix, but that Beatrix 
would have greater peace of mind with Pel- 
ham away. In coming to this conclusion, he 
was thinking as much of Pelham as of Beatrix, 
and exercising that queer sense of fairness 
which he had always used about these two, 
whom he had in a sort of way adopted as his 
children. Several of the letters that he had 
received from Pelham, during the last two 
months, and one long letter written by 
Beatrix had made him believe that the 
moment must come when they should be 
separated. He had left Paris at a time when 
she was wearing her most beautiful dress to do 
this thing, and there was only one way in 
which it could be done. High explosives 
wouldn’t drive Pelham away. That was 
very certain. He would stick, stand by, and 
endure. Therefore, it was for Beatrix to 
send him away. He would carry out her 
wishes. 


Just for a moment after Beatrix, duly 
settled into her chair on the porch, had sent 
for Malcolm, he was hit with the idea that 
he might be an interfering fool, that his sym- 
pathy and affection were being carried too 
far. He would have withdrawn and said 
nothing if he had not remembered certain 
phrases in those letters, and the things that 
Pelham had said in his own room that 
morning. Once more, he told himself that he 
knew precisely what Pelham was undergoing 
because he also had moments of the most 
profound anxiety, and that under the circum- 
stances, whatever Pelham might have to say, 
it was better for Beatrix to be left alone, not 
to have the continual worry on her shoulders 
of this terror stricken man, undermining her 
own courage, and giving her other things to 
think about than the contemplation in peace 
of the coming event. 

Good God, how wrong this man was! How 
little he knew of women, and how large a seed 
of trouble he planted at that moment in the 
Eden of his friends. 


E WAS allowed to go alone to see Beatrix. 

Pelham saw to that because his close 
association with a poet had given him imagina- 
tion. Also because he tried to do for others 
what he would like others to do for him. He 
told Malcolm where he might find his wife, 
and went round to the stables. It was 
necessary for him to see that Sal Gal was 
bandaged with a nice cool cabbage. 

“My dear old Mally,” she said. 

And he took her hand and held it very 
tight, and didn’t try to speak because there 
was something in his throat. . . . Since she 
had been a mere kid, as devoid of affection 
as a daffodil or a bird, he had loved her 
poor, damn poet, who wore goggles, and forgot 
his luggage, and put himself into reach-me- 
downs. 

And so she said, “‘Isn’t it lovely here with 
everything just breaking out, and Apri! over 
the hill at last. ...I knew you’d come, 
Mally. I’ve been waiting to see you. You're 
staying, of course. 

And he said, “Yes, of course. But only 
for a day or two. I’m working, my dear. 
Yes, I'm working; I don’t mean writing 
poetry, although, God knows, that’s hard 
work enough. I have gota job. Frightfully 
dull, frightfully boring, but with a charming 
man—an Englishman who lives in Paris, and 
who wanted a secretary who could waggle 
the pen to help him to put his memoirs in 
order. Yes, he’s one of those men who leave 
memoirs. I ought to have begun by telling 
you that he is the Earl of Invermorach, 
former Prime Minister, the most cultivated, 
and the most illusive of all British politicians.” 

I don’t see why you call that boring,” 
said Beatrix. ‘Such a man and such a life,” 
— her hand on his hand. 

“No, that was ungrateful of me.” And he 
didn’t mean it. He didn’t Lan what on 
earth he was talking about. He was saying 
these things so that he might not say the 
others that were on the tip of his tongue— 
that he loved her, that he was jealous, that 
to see her like that in another man’s house 
dug his heart out. 

But the fact that Beatrix understood, and 
let him know that she understood, bridged 
over a moment that was very painful, and 
with her newly acquired tact, so astonishing 
to herself, and so amazing to everybody else, 
she chatted, laughed, and said things that 
made him laugh, and seemed so normal, so 
commonplace, and above all so healthy, that 
emotion receded like the waters of a swollen 
river, and Malcolm recovered. It was then, 
after a long talk, that he broached the subject 
of the temporary separation, and was re- 
warded by the most incredulous laugh that 
he had ever heard from Beatrix—and that 
was saying something. 

And so he let it go, but not before he had 
called her attention to the state of Pelham’s 
nerves, and told her that it might be wise as 
well as kind to send him away. The constant 
sight of her added hourly terrors to his life. 

To all of which he got this answer. ‘“ Mally, 
you're a muddled-headed old poet, and you 
know nothing about men and women. Pel- 
ham won’t leave me, and I won’t be left. 
So there it is. I’m not annoyed at you. I’m 
not even slightly irritated, because you mean 
well and are a dear, and whatever you do or 
say must be forgiven because you’re the best 
friend we have. But—say nothing more about 
this separation business.’ Do you understand? 
It isn’t going to be done, old Goggles. So 
there. And now you can run along and play.” 
And she held out her hand to Malcolm with 
that quite conscious royal gesture of hers, and 
gave him the sort of smile that a prima donna 
gives to a tuft hunter who has introduced him- 
self on the deck of a liner. He was dismissed. 

But he didn’t go immediately and hunt for 
his friend, who would be only too glad to be 
taken off to play golf. He went round the 
wing of the house, down an incline of newly- 
cut lawn, and into a spinney of young trees all 

(Continued on page 138) 
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THE 


TRANSFORMATION 


That transforms 
you from a woman of 
average attractiveness 
to a woman with a 
distinctive personality. 

Transformations 
made with such care- 
ful attention, under 
the personal direction 
of Monsieur Clément 
in such a variety of 
styles, that you are 
certain of obtaining 
one most becoming 
to your individual 
type of beauty—and 
thus gain the poise 
of assured charm. 

Call and visit the 
most unique hair shop 
in New York. 

Booklet on request. 


B. Clement 


67 West 49th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Shampooing 
A task half done 


Noted actresses all recog- 
nize the fact that hair to be 
beautiful needs more than 
justshampooing. They haveno 
more choice in the color of their 
hair than you have. Their hair 
is more beautiful, because their 
profession—their very environ- 
ment—soon teaches them how 
to make the best of what na- 
ture has given them. 

Practically every woman has 
reasonably good hair—satisfac- 
tory in quantity, texture and 
color. So-called dull hair is the 
result of improper care. Ordi- 
nary shampooing is not enough; 
just washing cannot sufficiently 
improve dull, drab hair. Only a 
shampoo that adds “that little 
something” dull hair lacks can 
really improve it. 


Golden Glint Shampoo was made 
particularly for medium brown hair— 
to make it look brighter and more 
beautiful. When your hair appears 
lifeless, all you need do is have a 
Golden Glint Shampoo. It does more 
and IS more than an ordinary sham- 
poo. With it you can correct—correct, 
mind you—any little shortcomings your 
hair may have. It places your hair in 
your own hands, so to speak. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo to- 
day and give your hair the special 
treatment which is all it needs to make 
it as beautiful as you desire it. 25c a 
package at toilet goods counters or 
postpaid direct. J. W. Kobi Co., 123 
Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 





“The Davenport with 
a Secret” illustrates 
many Northfield de- 
signs. A copy will be 
sent on request, to- 
gether with the name 
of your local North- 
field dealer. 














hen You Choose a 


‘Bed Davenport 


Your family will demand and 
your guests appreciate the soft, 
low seat of a Northfield. But 
the authoritative design, style 
and rich coverings Northfield 
offers will appeal to you as 
much as their comfort. 


Overstuffed designs of several types, 
period patterns with cane or uphol- 
stered backs, or the wonderfully chic 
and decorative fibre styles, all with 
low, cushion seats—your choice is 
a matter of what is appropriate. For 
the living room, sun parlor or loung- 
ing room you will find a happy 
choice of design and covering among 


Northfield 


Bed Davenports 


Each Northfield design is by a 
Master Designer. And each detail 
of design and upholstery is care- 
fully carried out by men trained 
for this work. So, to the Furniture 
Merchant “Northfield” means 
quality, while to the user North- 
field means good style, comfort, 
convenience, economy. 


The full size bed in each Northfield 
is cleverly concealed and the deep 


cushioned seat gives no hint of the 
secret it hides. Your dealer will gladly 
show you how easily the bed opens for use. 





THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN -- WISCONSIN 


1825 MARTIN BOULEVARD 
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~Plus 


the exclusive 
Belber — 


Betterments 


HE new Belber Safe-Lock 

Wardrobe Trunk includes 
all the conveniences of the 
finest trunks made, plus ex- 
clusive Belber betterments 
found in no other trunk. You 
will appreciate, especially, 
the improved Belber Safe- 
Lock, which makes locking 
and unlocking an easy task. 
There is no bending over and 
straining to make the catches 
fit—or digging your nails 
into them to open. Simply 
turn the lock up or down— 
and with one operation all , 
four catches are automati- 
cally unlocked or locked. 


It is a genuine pleasure to 
travel with a Belber Safe- 
Lock Wardrobe Trunk. Pack- 
ing and unpacking is delight- 
fully simple and easy. Your 
clothes are always kept in 
beautiful condition, without 
wrinkling even the finest 
gowns. There are special 
features for men as well as 
women. Prices—$37.50 up. 


We suggest that you select 
your trunk very carefully. 
There are many styles, and 
you can choose the one with 
just the features you desire 
most. Our booklet, “The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks—and 
how to pack them,” will help 
you in making the wisest 
choice. - Write for it. 


| SAFE-LOCK 
| WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Traveling Goods 
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MAKERS MARK 


This Mark 
an 
“* Sterling ”’ 
your 
guarantee 


° 
Solid Silver 
imprinted 
on every 
piece 





Three Pieces from 
The 3 Carvel 


OW A 


(faftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a Gntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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CARVEL 
SOLID SILVER 


For the Hostess 


The discriminating hostess 
realizing that her other table 
appointments — however _ at- 
tractive—are but a setting for 
her Silver service selects Solid 
Silver because of its distinctive 
correctness. 


In the Virginia Carvel and 
other Towle patterns, master 
silversmiths have fashioned 
lasting designs of rare dignity 
and delicacy, expressing the 
incomparable beauty of Solid 
Silver in exquisite grace of line. 


Ask your Jeweler to show you 
Towle tableware, tea and 
dinner sets. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 59. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR} 
ANOTHER SCANDAL 


Cosmo Hamiulton’s Novel 


(Continued from page 136) 


peppered with their first green. And here he 
stood in amazement, half glad, half sorry, and 
told himself that the old audacious, alluring 
Bee had grown up at last, becoming, oddly 
enough, more like the little girl that he had 
first known than the one who had come out of 
school as cool as a fish, as sophisticated’ as a 
society leader oi fitty, and as incapable of 
grasping the tact that the earth did not 
revolve around herselt as—well, as’an actor. 
Wonderful, wonderiul! 

But did she go back to her story? No, she 
didn’t. Her book remained in her lap and the 
well-meant things that her old friend Mally 
had come to say rankled in her mind. It 
might be kind, as well as wise, to send her hus- 
band away, might it? 

What did he mean by saying a disturbing 
thing like that? She had always been selfish. 
She knew that. Everybody knew it. But 
why should this Malcolm man come back from 
Paris to read her a subtle lecture and take it 
for granted that she had not grown and 
flowered under the influence of love? If the 
constant sight of her added hourly terrors to 
Pelham’s life, he had only to say so to be told 
to go. He had confessed to terror, standing 
open to her eyes behind his shattered fourth 
wall, but never as much as by the tail of a hint 
had he suggested flight. . . . It would be very 
lonely without him, very dismal without the 
sound of his step, the thrill of his voice, the 
eager touch of his hand. And all the evenings 
without their games of cards and games of 
courage, and long, long talks would be hard 
to bear. “I’m very young,” she said to that 
April morning, ‘‘and this is my first baby.” 


T#: \T night, when she had been put to bed, 

and Mrs. Keene was about to go along to 
her own room to indulge in her inevitable 
practise of placing scraps of her hair into a 
collection of strange-looking curlers, Beatrix 
stopped her. “Oh, Brownie!’”’ she said. 
“Will you please go down and ask Mr. Frank- 
lin to come and see me? Please, Brownie.” 
This was added because, as usual with women 
of her type, Mrs. Lester Keene was just going 
to say, “Don’t you think that . aca 
“Wouldn't it be better if . 

And so Brownie went down. She found Pel- 
ham and Malcolm in the room in which they 
had spent many good hours in the old days, 
smoking themselves into dried herrings, and 
talking about everything under the sun except 
women. The long, low-ceilinged room, lined 
with bookshelves, and hung with trophies of 
sport—antlers, and heads, and mounted fish— 
was filled with the aroma of excellent pipe 
mixture in which there was the recognizable 
tang of Latakia. Malcolm was lying full 
stretch on a huge settee with his hands under 
his head, and Pelham was standing with his 
back to the fireplace, erect as usual, with his 
long legs wide apart, and with the look all 
about him that goes with hard exercise and the 
lack of self-indulgence. 

Disturbed in the middle of an argument 
about dry flies, Pelham looked up. “Oh, 
hello, Brownie,” he said, darting a wink at the 

yet. “Come on in and smoke a cigaret. 

Malcolm sprang to his feet, and made a 
gesture which asked Mrs. Keene to take pos- 
session of the sofa, knowing all the time that 
she detested sofas because they were so un- 
dignified, and led to great carelessness in 
everyday life. 

To the immense relief of both men, she de- 
livered her message, coughed, gave an indi- 
vidual bow, and turkeyed herself away. 


UT of the room almost as soon as she 
was, Pelham took the stairs like a man in 
seven-league boots, and found Beatrix sitting 
up in bed, scented, powdered, and as smooth 
asasummer day. There were no lights except 
one in a rosy shade that hung above her de- 
licious head. 

“You want me?” 

“Yes, old boy.” 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“*No, nothing at all.’”’ She motioned him to 
sit on the edge of the bed. 

But he didn’t. He went down on his knees, 
and put his lips to her arm. 

There was a funny little smile playing 
round her mouth. She had been thinking all 
day. Malcolm’s seed had taken root in her 
mind. Without a doubt it would be less 
selfish to send Pelham away than to keep him 
tied to apron-strings. Without a doubt... . 
Yes, but would he go? 

“Have you had a good day?” she asked. 

“Excellent,” he said. 
“More excellent than all the days you’ve 
had alone with me?” 

He refused to answer so preposterous a 


question. He put his lips to her round, white 
neck, and answered it. 

“I’m not jealous of Mally,” she said. 
‘““*Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,’ 
He’s made you laugh again for the first time 
for weeks. A man needs a man, I know that. 
eth s Doesn't he?” 

He wasn’t listening very-hard. How could 
he when she looked so frightfully nice among 
those pillows? 

““Where’s the Galatea?” she asked, switch- 
ing to a tangent. 

“The Galatea? What on earth has put the 
Galatea into your head?’ 

“Does that matter? I asked you where she 
is?’ 

“In the East River, just out of dry dock. 
She’s just been scraped and painted. I had 
these things done while you're like this. ] 
thought it’d be a good scheme to take you 
aboard as soon after as possible for a cruise.” 

“T shall love it,” said Beatrix. ‘Don’t 
you think it might be a good idea if you oiled 
her up by going for a little cruise first?” 

“When?” 


“To-morrow.” 

He looked at her in amazement. ‘‘ What? 
Leave you?” 

“Why not? You must think about the 
Galatea.” 

“Damn the Galatea!” 

But she didn’t laugh, much as she was 
tempted. He wouldn’t go. He wouldn’t go, 
do what she might to persuade him. Malcolm 
was a poet, of course, but what did he know 
about prose? 

“Well,” she said, keeping a_ perfectly 
straight face, “I’ve been wondering lately 
whether it wouldn’t be better for both of us 
if you went away for a bit.” 

“It wouldn’t be better for me,’’ he said 
quickly. 

“Well, for me, then.” 

“Better for you!” His heart fell into his 
boots with a thud. 

“Yes,” she said. “I mean . . . Oh, dash! 
It’s awfully difficult to put it exactly as it 
ought to be put. You see, you ’re upset, and 
all that, and I’ve got to be as quiet as I can, 
and so forth . 

There was a long pause during which 
Beatrix repeated to herself over and over 
again with glee and triumph, “He ought to go, 
but he won’t, he won’t.” And Pelham said 
inwardly, “‘I’m a brute, a selfish brute. I’m 
worrying her. I’m in the way. Damn every- 
thing!” 


INALLY he bent forward and kissed her 
and said, “I’m most awfully sorry. That’s 
what comes of marrying a man who doesn’t 
know anything about women.” He wasn’t in 
theleast hurt. She had the right to send him 
away, or keep him by her side, or issue any 
other commands that might occur, being like 
that. He was, on the contrary, abominably 
annoyed to think that he had been so selfish 
and so little under control as to make a 
nuisance of himself, and let her see that his 
thoughts insisted on flying into a possible 
tragic future. “I'll go away to-morrow then, 
but you must swear to send for me when the 
time comes.” 

“‘T swear,” she said, and she did, roundly, 
though not for him to hear. All the same, 
Mally was wrong as she had betted. Pelham 
didn’t want to go, and wouldn’t go under any 
circumstances but for the way in which she 
had put it. She had been just a little bit too 
clever. Should she confess at once that this 
was the outcome of a competition of unselfish- 
ness, that she had put him to a sort of test as 
a sop to her vanity, and tell him that she 
didn’t want him to go in the least, and would 
be desperately lonely without him? Devil 
take that poet! No. Perhaps she had better 
let it go now. Pelham’s nerves were all over 
the place, and he was looking rather drawn 
and haggard from lack of sleep. It would do 
him good to get away. For his sake, she 
would let it stand as it was. But he didn’t 
want to go, he didn’t, that was certain. 

So she ran her finger over his small mus- 
tache, a trick that she was fond of indulging in 
because he would have killed anybody else 
who had dared to attempt it. “All right then, 
to-morrow,” she said. ‘Take Malcolm, and 
ask your cousin. She’ll look after you, and 
talk a donkey’s hind leg off. You'd better 
ring her up to-morrow. She’ll adore to cancel 
all her plans and dash off at a tangent.” She 
put her arm round his neck suddenly. “Do 
you want to go, Pel?” 

“You know I don’t.” 

“Then why are you going?” 

“Because you want me to go.” 

(Continued on page 140) 


In the April Harper’s Bazar you will find more 
new and unusual Paris accessories that you may 
purchase through the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar. 
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4 CThe 
Lucky 
Little 
Feller” 


OLLIWO 
onueoran”* 


GOLLIWOGG, the special fragrance created by 
the master-perfumer, Vigny — originator of 
“Jamerose” and “I’Infidele”— gives you a new 
delight in perfume—particularly as it comes in 
the form of a mascot sent from France. 


“The Lucky Little Feller’ is quite easy to find. Just 
ask for him at Any Store, Any State, America! 


Can also be had in Face 
Powder and Toilet Waters 


LIONEL TRADING CO., INc. 
* Sole U. S. Distributors + 
320!’ FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Rouge that is Expensive— 
until you have tried it 


To one who is unacquainted with the unusual rouge, 
Creme El Kzar, it seems high-priced. But women who 
have once used it, buy it again and again without any 





They like it because it gives a beautiful carnation 
coloring, becoming and natural; because it remains on 
until removed; because, being a specially treated cream 
rouge, it is an actual! benefit to the skin. And a jar of 
it lasts, they tell us, “forever.” $3.75. 


By mail from V. Darsy or at the following shops: 
Caroline T. Peabody, 551 Boylston St.. Boston; 
Ada M. Imhof, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Halle Brothers, 
Cleveland; White House, San Francisco. 


V. DARSY ments. 


17-A West 49th St. 


54 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


Write for ques- 
tionnatre an 

Booklet. When 
in New York, 
visit the Salon for 
French Treat- 


New York 
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REDUCE 


Easily ... 
Naturally 





To Remove Excess 
Weight in a Safe, 
Strengthening Way 


EAT BASY BREAD 


Whether you are uncomfort- 
ably overweight or merely 
wish to lose a few pounds for 
fashion’s sake, there is one 
safe method which will help 
you without interfering with 
your natural mode of living, 
and, what is more, without 
endangering the system— 
asy Bread. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET IS 
CHEERFULLY SENT ON 






Basy Bread supplies energy to the system and at the same time 
eliminates excess fat by turning it into added vitality. Thus, 
unlike methods such as dieting and unusual exercise which leave 
you worn out, weakened and starved, Basy Bread actually in- 
creases vitality while it decreases weight! 

It is a wholesome, appetizing food, recommended and used by 
leaders of the stage and society. 

Begin now. In order not to lose another day, send us five 
dollars and we will forward a five weeks’ course of our Basy 
Bread to start you on your way to slimness—one loaf of Basy 


Bread each week, for five 
é ' } } 


weeks. You may discon- 
¥ id 





tinue any time if the 
course is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 
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REQUEST 
DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
39 Oakwood Ave. REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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“Style and 


Quality 
Assured” 





HAT’S why women 
of discrimination ive 
Fiskhats a decided preference 


See the new models at the 
better stores and shops 
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Creators of Correct Millinery 


WTC 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
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WRAP-AROUND 


Front View Back View 





Trade-mark 


What is a Wrap-around?P 


It is the modern corset—invisible, 
convenient, fashionable. 


A standard corset with elastic panels 
instead of lacings. 


The back is beautifully smooth and 
the front shapes and supports without 
pressure or stiffness. 

Easy to put on and easy to wear. 

Made in all lengths and many varia- 
tions of design for all types of figures, 
from slender to stout. 


Manufactured only by The Warner 
Brothers Company, the largest corset 
makers in the world. 


Style illustrated, $5.00. Other models, $1.50 up 


> 


This Warner's long bandeau 
extends well below the waist- 
line and stays down securely 
over the low top of the Wrap- 


around. 








The Warner Brothers Co 
Also made in Canada by The Warner Brothers Co., 


, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Montreal 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ANOTHER SCANDAL 


(Continued from page 138) 


Yes, she had been just a little bit too clever, 
and she could keep him by raising one finger. 
But Mally should see, and she would show 
herself what love can do. 


ND SO, never one to let the grass grow 
under her feet, Beatrix was on the tele- 
phone early the following morning. Aunt 
Honoria, to whom she spoke first, considered 
that she had made a very wise decision. She, 
too, had come to the conclusion that Pelham, 
by wandering about the house like a turbulent 
spirit, was making himself a source of worry 
to Beatrix, disturbing her peace of mind and 
bodily well-being. She thought that a short 
cruise on the Galatea in waters near enough to 
the shore to be in daily communication with 
his home would do him good, would help him 
to recover his confidence and balance and to 
look sanely on an event which, after all, was 
taking place every minute of the day in every 
part of the world. And then, seeing her 
chance to indulge in a little limelight, Aunt 
Honoria suggested that it might be helpful 
and pleasant if she came over and stayed with 
Beatrix while Pelham was away. And Beatrix 
jumped at the offer. There would be lonely 
evenings without Pelham. She must have 
some one to play with and to talk to. She 
wouldn’t have ventured to suggest the idea to 
Aunt Honoria because this good lady was one 
of the leading spirits in all the charitable 
schemes in New York City. She not only 
lent her name to committees, but worked on 
them, managing to extract large sums of 
money from her brother for such worthy 
causes as the Dug-Out, summer camps for 
poor children, and the hundred and one causes 
which are dependent in all civilizations upon 
charity. This woman, who had lost the man 
she loved in her youth and remained faithful, 
was a born mother, but it was upon other 
women’s children that she was obliged to 
lavish her warm affections, and among them 
the dearest of all was Beatrix. 

The captain of the Galatea was the next to 
be called up, and he was informed that Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Fraser, and a small party would 
be aboard that evening. Would he move 
heaven and earth to have everything ready 
forthem? He would. It was perfectly simple, 
looking to the fact that the yacht was only to 
cruise in home waters and supplies could be 
obtained daily. The next on the list was 
Franklin’s brainy cousin, Elizabeth, married 
to a man called Hector McKenzie, who had 
brought reserve and self-possession to a fine 
art, and who daily left a house on East 
Something Street of equal reserve and self- 
possession to sit in the sort of office which 
might have been devised by Lee Simonson for 
a Theater Guild production, where he did 
nothing but suspend a fat gold pencil over 
a very clean writing-pad, and receive financial 
experts from all parts of the world, who came 
armed with introductions from kings, govern- 
ments, and soviets, which led to large loans. 
Otherwise he did not appear to have anything 
to occupy his attention. 

Mrs. McKenzie was thrilled. There was 
nothing she adored so much as suddenly to 
throw up all her plans, and go on the water, 
because only on a yacht was it possible to 
get away from the persistence of the telephone. 
Yes, she might certainly bring her friend, Mrs. 
Beamish, just over from the other side. She 
would be very handy as a fourth at bridge. 
Beamish. What did that name suggest but 
a hard-bosomed woman with big hips, 
straight, thin lips, and rimless glasses which 
pinched the top of her nose into a little nob? 
A candidate for Parliament, probably. Poor 
old Pel! 

And then, arguing herself out of a desire to 
cry—a thing which she hated to do—con- 
firming over and over again her wish to believe 
that a little holiday would do Pelham all the 
good in the world, Beatrix proceeded to get 
up, and go through her exercises, give Brownie 
a list of superfluous duties, and finally seat 
herself at her place at the table exactly one 
minute before Pelham and Malcolm entered 
the dining-room for lunch. 


THEY found a smiling, capable, energetic 
young person acting hard in order to con- 
vey the impression that she was at peace with 
the world and extremely pleased at her effi- 
ciency and managerial capabilities. They were 
then informed of everything that had been 
arranged and told that they must be ready to 
drive away at three o'clock to the very tick 
in order to be on board in time to welcome 
Elizabeth and her elderly friend from England. 
“Who the deuce?” 
“A Mrs. Beamish, Pel. But don’t worry. 
Sometimes names are amazingly misleading.” 
Pelham was unable to grumble in his beard, 
but his eyebrows met in the middle and there 
was anything but cheerful conformity around 
his mouth. He loved the Galatea. She stood 
for the open spaces, but he had no desire to 
see them at that time. He was being sent 
away like a naughty boy. He deserved it, but 
he hated it all the same. 
As for Malcolm, he was feeling something of 
the satisfaction of the priest who breaks up 
a happy home with what is supposed to be the 


subtlety of the Jesuits, for the personal satis- 
faction of doing what he calls “ best for every- 
body.” He sat with a cat-like smile on his 
face, beatific and pontifical. He congratu- 
lated himself upon having been the means of 
getting his two friends out of a most delicate 
position with great tactfulness. 

He had nothing to pack because he had 
brought nothing. It was arranged that he 
should call at his rooms on the way through 
town and get what he wanted. Pelham had 
nothing to pack because he kept duplicates of 
everything on the Galatea—one of his fixed 
ideas being a detestation of baggage. Who 
said that money is filthy lucre? 

It was perhaps a little unfortunate that 
Aunt Honoria arrived at the moment when the 
car stood ready at the door. No outgoing 
Prime Minister very much cares about seeing 
his place occupied by his successor before he 
has made a dignified exit. It rubs it in too 
hard. Aunt Honoria’s charming bluntness 
did something, however, to dispel this feeling. 
She said, “‘I think you are very wise, Pelham. 
Go and amuse yourself. ‘There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t. Beatrix can do her job 
much better without watching you try to do 
it. I'll see that you are recalled at the proper 
time, and if ‘willing’ can do any good, you 
will come back to be told the three best words 
in the world—‘it’s a boy.’”’ And then she 
turned to Malcolm so that Pelham could say 
a few words to Beatrix. 

But it was she who spoke first, sitting on 
what had become her place on the porch, 
bathed in sunlight, with books and magazines 
all about her, and her feet on a chair. ‘So 
long, old boy,” she _said lightly, smiling up. 

“Have a good time.’ 

His kiss sent the blood spinning through her 
veins and told her, better than a million feeble 
words, the story of his love and hunger and 
sympathy and fright. 

And like all women who are all woman, she, 
even then, with the car at the door and every- 
thing settled and all arguments weighed, tried 
to tempt him not to do what she had decided 
was right for him to do. She put his hand to 
her lips and her heart into her eyes. ‘“‘Do you 
want to go away and leave me, Pel?” 

““Damn everything, you know I don’t!” 

“Then why are you going, my darling?” 

“Because you want me to go and I must do 
what you want.” 

Well, there it was then. She had been just 
a little bit too clever. And the blessed Mal- 
colm had butted in abominably. But all the 
same it was better for Pel and better for her to 
practise unselfishness for once, and after all 
there was Aunt Honoria. 

For mile after mile Pel had nothing to say 
He gave himself the worst mental thrashing of 
his life for his confounded egotism in letting 
Beatrix know how he felt about her and him- 
self. He deserved to be sent away, but as to 
his having a good time, waiting on tenter- 
hooks, every hour bringing nearer to the gate 
the girl whom he loved and adored . 

And for a little while, all alone, with her feet 
on a chair, Beatrix brushed away a series of 
tears that would insist on running over and 
spoiling her make-up. And while she laughed 
at herself for these for which she was all 
responsible, plumed herself a little for having 
achieved what she considered to be the Par- 
nassus of unselfishness, and caught her breath 
at the realization of having to face her trouble 
within a handful of days, she allowed a bubble 
of disappointment to enter her soul, an in- 
finitesimal sense of grievance against Pelham 
to take possession of her because he had 
deserted her at such a time. 

“You went away. Oh, Pel, you went 
away!” she called after him in her heart. 

“But you told me to go, you told me to go!” 
she heard him say, utterly bewildered, poor 
devil. 

“T know I did—but you went, and you 
oughtn’t to have gone.” 


UT when Aunt Honoria came round to the 
porch to talk to the girl who only a few 
years ago had been a baby, and was now, by 


’ the grace of God, to have a baby of her own, 


she found her not in tears but laughter at the 
way in which things had shaped themselves. 
She had repeated to herself that this had been 
a competition in unselfishness. She knew the 
worst side of marriage, its sham and its shame, 
and so, playing up to Pelham’s standard, she 
had sacrificed her desire to keep him at her 
side on the altar of marriage as it ought to be. 
Without discussion she had vowed with exal- 
tation to live up to the law of give and take, 
because this was not, as everybody seemed to 
think, the end, but the beginning—the delicate 
and difficult and beautiful beginning of life 
and the bearing of life, and the day by day 
building up in the small plain circle of a wed- 
ding ring an inspiration and a thanksgiving. 

And the woman who was childless because 
of a great love and the girl who was to have 
a child for the same reason sat together and 
watched the changes made by long, soft hours 
of sun and new-born hope 

April had come over "the hill. And when 
Pelham came home in May . 

(To be continued in the A pril issue) 
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PARIS --- 
“THE SHOP FOR ORIGINAL MODELS ” 


IS NOW SHOWING THE VERY 
LATEST CREATIONS IN 





GOWNS. WRAPS AND FURS 
FOR EVERY OCCASION IN 
THE NEW FABRICS 





PRICES ABOUT HALF THOSE 
USUALLY ASKED IN Paris 





Patronized by the Elite of 
American and English Society. 
Outsizes a Specialty 
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On Easter eMorning 


Happy indeed is the woman 
who can take her place in the 
Easter Parade, proudly secure 
in the knowledge that her 
costume meets the dictates of 
Fashion in every detail. And 
there is no one touch that 
brings her a keener sense of i 
satisfaction than her Whiting & Davis Mesh 
Bag exquisitely dainty in its fine-spun mesh of 
lustrous gold or silver. 


Wh iting § Davis 
Mesh Bags 


your guarantee 
In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 
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Last” 
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G LY.C-E-RubNLE SOAP 


Since 1860—the one best 
glycerine soap! 


HE bath room or wash room 

which contains a cake of No. 
4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
is made luxurious by that one 
touch alone! Such a delightful 
sensation of mildness in its use! 
Such a faint, agreeable perfume 
and richness of creamy, purifying 





lather! Take a cake home to- 
day,—or a box. Your favorite 
shop has it. 


) “7H White Rose 
; e Soap 
Enjoy Also! 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne— 
the genuine old-fashioned Co- 
logne water, made the same since 
1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which 
come in seven exquisite perfumes. 
Nothing like these Salts for 
softening the water and exhil- 
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Transformations Are Sight Proof 


MY women think that Manuel transformations and postiches are 
costly because of superior quality and expert workmanship. 


Specialization permits me to serve 
you at moderate prices 


Hundreds of sight proof parted transforma- 
tions in display, assorted colors, from $50 up. 
Transformations to your order $65 and up, 
without parts $35 and up. Wigs $75 and 
vp, side pieces $10 and up. Switches $15 
and up. Men’s toupees with sight proof 
parting or hair lace $50 and up. 
Booklet of hair goods on request 
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Foremost exclusive 
retailer of high 
grade hair goods in America. 


New York 
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29 East 48th Street 


we 











arating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFYF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York | 
Made in U.S.A. 





A Dog This Spring? 


Surely, here you will find just 
the sort of dog you want. And, remember, all 
these kennels are reliable. Further, if I can 
be of any assistance to you in selecting a dog, 
my years of experience in both raising them 
and judging them are entirely at your service. 


Turn to page 25! 


Frank F. Dole 


HARPER’S BAZAR DOG DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 

















The 
Color Chart 


for 
Spring 


TENDENCY 

toward simplic- 
ity in line and heavier 
leathers is the foot- 
wear fashion note that 
finds expression in the 
new Alexander spring 
shoes for women 
where grey and fawn 
are vying with the 
lighter shades of tan 
and wood brown. 


Irrepressible youth 
will rejoice in the 
striking color combi- 
nations of plum, 
mountain haze, apri- 
cot, poinsettia, and 
jade green in straps 
or inlaid patterns. 


In order that the en- 
semble may be _har- 
monious, our hosiery 
is presented in color- 
ings that match or 
blend with the colors 
of the shoes. 







The 

severe sime- 
plicity of this 
hand-made Ox- 
ford makes it a fitting 
companion for tailored 
clothes of known ancestry 


$15.00 


Mail orders filled with care 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 


548 FIFTH AVENUE: 


Above Forty-fifth Street 
Established 1857 












































~~ Spring brings 
smart new models 


ITH the first, faint breath of Spring comes that restless urge to shed 
one’s winter drabness for smart, new Spring attire. 


Yet, one must choose wisely—suits, coats and frocks which will be just as 
attractive after months of wear, even next season! And such are Wooltex 
Tailor-mades. The season’s smartest fabrics (Twills, Tweeds, Lustrosa, 
Cordalure, Camel’s Hair, Polaire, Flat Crépe, Prints and novelty silks are 
a few) combine with lines and tailoring, which only expert craftsmanship 
can achieve, to give you “That Well Dressed Look” for the entire life of the 
Tailor-made. The three-piece Poiret Twill suit above is $55.00. 


The Tailored Woman Magazine illustrates and 
describes W ooltex Coats, Suits and Dresses. If you 
have not received your copy, write us. No charge. 


COATS.SUITS & DRESSES by 


Oolt 


COMPANY. CLEVELAND 


WOOLTEX 









The ILORED WOMAN 
Spring & Summer Gdito oO. 
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UNLOCKING THE TREASURES 
OF THE RUSSIAN THEATER 


(Concluded from page 8v) 


They are not the easy and soothing rewards 
of charming fantasy or rugged humor. 
Their range is in the realm of the imagina- 
tive, the esthetic, the spiritual. 

Take “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,” for in- 
stance, the spectacular historical panorama 
of the court of an ancient emperor of Muscovy, 
by Count Alexei Tolstoy, with which the 
Moscow Art Theater began its American 
engagement, and with which it will make its 
bow to Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
Here is a Russian chronicle play built along 
the lines of the Elizabethan histories—a 
tragic and pitifully moving central figure 
in the person of the weak but pious Tsar, set 
against a tapestry of barbaric armor and head- 
dress, of feudal ceremony and ritual, of o’er- 
leaping ambitions, of sinister intrigues, and 
of a seething court where straw-booted mu- 
zhiks rub shoulders with immaculate boyars. 
The original Russian, in which the play is 
presented, is in blank verse and, if the truth 
must be known, a rather florid and flamboyant 
blank verse. Maybe it is just as well that it 
reaches us through the eye instead of directly 
through the ear! That, after all, is one of the 
not infrequent blessings of seeing a play in a 
foreign tongue. “‘The Idle Inn,” as Ben-Ami 
gave it in its original Yiddish, had a far-away 
glamour and a romantic atmosphere which it 
lost utterly in English. 


N THE hands of the Moscow Art Theater, 
the air of glamour and romance likewise 
gathers round “Tsar Fyodor,” affording a 
little better than exact compensation for the 
loss of the speech itself. Here is drama pared 
of an obstructing “‘literature’’ down to an 
impassioned and colorful clash of human wills 
and desires. When ambition surges, it makes 
itself known not through cluttering words— 
feeble symbols at best even in the hands of 
poetic genius—but through flaming eye, con- 
tracted muscles and hardened voice, emotional 
evidences that strike directly home to 
the feelings of the spectator. Fear, envy, 
revenge, heart-sickening indecision—all these 
and more speak the same direct language to 
one who sees this play in its native tongue. 
Gorky’s “‘The Lower Depths,” on the other 
hand, has nothing of which to be timid in its 
literary medium of expression. More is lost 
here than in “Tsar Fyodor,’”’ but here, too, 
there is compensation in the direct contact 
between the expressive emotions of the players 
and the receptive emotions of the audience. 
Eloquent as are these staccato retorts of 
denizens of a miserable night lodging, they 
are inarticulate mumblings beside the visible 
ebb and flow of life below the dead-line; the 
mute acceptance of the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune,” the brutality of un- 
leashed passions, the tenderness and humanity 
that break through the murk of suspicion and 
violence, the petty vanities, and the drunken 
explosions of a life that permits no other pas- 
times, the unexpected challenge to an in- 


tolerable and relentless fate. Life speaks 
here in its own stuff without the need of 
words. 

So, too, in the plays of Tchekhoff, it is the 
mood, the atmosphere, the visible vibration 
of human souls beating their wings against the 
confining walls of a worn-out civilization that 
means more than the most eloquent language 
in the world, provided only the care is taken 
to acquaint one’s self with the thread of story 
that lies in the background. 

If it does nothing else, then, the experience 
of seeing a play in a foreign tongue emphasizes 
the visible nature of the theater. What does 
the word “theater’’ mean, after all? Gordon 
Craig has never tired of harking back to its 
etymological great-great-grandparent, the 
Greek @earpov, a place for seeing shows, 
derived from Qeaoyuar, I see. And he adds 
in a note in “Towards a New Theater’’: “not 
a word about it being a place for hearing thirty 
thousand words babbled out in two hours.” 

Of course, the thirty thousand words are 
“babbled” just the same in a play in an alien 
tongue. But, somehow, they don’t matter 
so much. You are thrown back on more 
fundamental and elemental aspects of the 
situation. You have to use your eyes, whether 
you will or no. And the experience is very 
likely to plant the seed of suspicion that we 
have been losing something in this latter-day 
talkative theater of ours. 

Just because the Greeks looked on the 
theater as a “place to see shows” is no final 
reason, of course, why we should not make 
use of it to-day as a place to hear them. And 
whether it is a reason or not, we are not likely 
all at once to discard a form out of which we 
have obtained a certain satisfaction. But side 
by side with our audible “literary” theater 
we are likely to sit in at the rebirth of the 
visible, theatrical theater. We are in the 
midst of that rebirth to-day, in fact, with 
Robert Edmond Jones thrusting Shakespeare 
back into a plastic three dimensional mold 
by his “Hamlet” action on the stairs—a spec- 
tacle to rivet the eye as well as the ear. 


OW ironical it would be—almost as much 

so as the birth of the modern theater in the 
church which to-day curses it—if the Moscow 
Art Theater should thus serve as encouraging 
godfather to the theater where Sight and 
not Sound is the patron saint! Founded in 
reverent respect for the literary drama and 
preserving its faith in realism as the ablest 
esthetic means of interpreting that drama, 
it has held its ground doggedly against all 
the innovators like Meyerhold and Tairoff, 
who would shift the emphasis from the ear to 
the eye. Perhaps if Stanislavsky and his 
charges had realized this ominous potentiality 
of their American visit, they would have 
thought twice before embarking on a tour 
which they must naturally have invented to 
serve as example and preceptor of their own 
cherished theories and practises. 


What sight is more horrible than a man attired in an old-fashioned 


nightie? 


And nowadays many women are finding pajamas almost 
as much of a necessity as men do. 


Lanvin and Poiret send new 


ideas about women’s pajamas to the April Harper's Bazar. 
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The Place Vendome marks the very center of fashionable Paris—and the Paris 
office of Harper's Bazar—at 2 rue de la Paix—is just one short block away. 


“ONE GOES THERE AFTER THE 
PLAY AND DANCES UNTIL DAWN” 


T is a new Maison de Danse which has just been opened in 
the rue Caumartin under the name, “Le Jardin de Ma 
Soeur,” and all Paris in search of a new sensation goes there. 
Yes, Paris changes! The place that is smart one season is 
no longer smart the next; the dressmaking establishment 
whose gowns are the thing one year fails to repeat its success 
the next. 


And how, with these kaleidoscopic shiftings constantly 
occurring, is the visitor to Paris to see what should be seen, 
to buy the things that will be absolutely correct? 


Very easily! For there is one place in Paris where you can 
secure every sort of information about Paris you need; and 
that one place is the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar 


at 2 rue de la Paix 


At the Harper’s Bazar Paris office you will find Mrs. van 
Campen Stewart and her assistants ready to give you a cordial 
welcome and the most definite help. 


In your shopping. In your further Continental travels. 
In telling you about hotels. Or restaurants. Or where to 
secure the services of an American doctor or dentist. In 
a hundred-and-one more ways. 


The Paris office of Harper’s Bazar in itself is a delightful 
place to drop in if only for a half-hour’s rest or conversation. 
And it is located in the very center of fashionable Paris— 
at 2 rue de la Paix. 


Be sure to make use of this Harper’s Bazar Paris office when 
you are in Paris. It is there to serve you. 


PARIS 


OFFICE of HARPER’S BAZAR 
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YOUTH VIBRANT 


discernible in the swing 
and in every line of 


KONDAZIAN 
CREATIONS 


which endears them to 


The Miss and the Small 


Woman 


for whom they are 
especially designed. 


Sold —— 
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smart shops 


Originated by lad 
Kondazian Fashion Brochure 112 Madison Ave. 
_ Mailed on request N..¥. 
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The name Narcissus is derived 
from thestory of the fairGreek 
youth who fell in love with his 
own image seen in the limpid 
I and was changed into the 
eautiful flower which identi- 
fies this line of flawless mirrors 
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MIRRORS 


How to Bring Light and (olor 
Into a Dull Room! 


Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet 


A few dollars, properly spent, will accomplish wonders. Narcissus Mirrors 
brighten dull rooms, lighten dark rooms, bring new style and charm to 
your home. Their exquisite frames in every finish and design, their crystal- 
clear imported glass, their reasonable prices, explain why the makers, the 
Illinois Moulding Co., are the largest producers of framed mirrors in 
the world. See Narcissus Mirrors in your department store or furniture 
dealer’s. Send for the FREE booklet, “The Mission of the Mirror’’! 


‘Narcissus Mirrors 
“They Reflect Good Taste” 
ILLINOIS MOULDING CO., 2411 W. 23rd St., Chicago 








FREE! cory AD lilustrated Booklet Mail coupon to the Illinois Moulding 
e “The Mission of the Mirror” Co., 2411 W. 23rd Street, Chicago 
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Those schooled in the ownership of fine cars 
pay high tribute to LaFayette performance. 


They frankly state it to be the finest in all their 
motoring experience. 


And as is its due, this performance has its 
proper setting. 


Each phase of LaFayette design and workman- 
ship marks it as a car built for those who love fine 
things. 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 
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‘Che Most Exquisite_Line 
GSrench 
CJoilet Requisites 
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Talcum 
Vanishing Creme 


OX XK 


Body Sachet 


MA ADE and packaged in France as they have 

been for a century, Maison Violet perfumes 

and toilet requisites bear the cachet of approval 

by the socially-elect of Europe and America. Extract 

Frank M. Prinpte & Co., 267 5th Ave., New York 
Sole Agents for 


a is Oo n Brilliantine 





Sachet Compact 


‘olet 
( The House of Ve-o-lay) 
29 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 








UXITE is the hosiery that offers dainty elégance without sacrificing wearing quality. It is thig 
combination of style and durability, together with moderate prices, that has made Luxite thé 
first choice of women of taste who buy with discretion. 


You can get Luxite Hosiery in regular and fancy styles in all wanted colors and 
materials: In pure silk, wool, silk and wool, silk and lisle, and lusterized lisile. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, LONDON, ONTARIO 


@LT. Inc. 








